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PREFACE 


N the present volume of Brrrish Sports AND SporrsMEN the Publishers have 
sought to place on record with completeness and accuracy the history of the 
game of Polo and the ancient glories and traditions of Coaching. No other 
forms of sport have been so vitally affected by the European war as have 
those which are dealt with in this book. Polo, as a game, came to an abrupt 

end in the British Tsles by the autumn of the year 1914, and the ranks of polo players— 
inasmuch as the majority of them saw active service in France or farther afleld—were 
thinned both as regards numbers and leading exponents, 

The few years which have elapsed since the signing of the armistice have seen a 
gradual return towards less abnormal conditions. The leading polo clubs are again 
flourishing, there being no lack of entries now for the various tournaments held at 
Ifurlingham, Ranelagh, Roehampton, and some of the county clubs, whilst the 
resumption of the contests for the International Cup shows that there is a distinct 
revival of interest in the game. 

Then, with regard to regimental polo, the War Office authorities have within recent 
years paid increased attention to sport generally, and to polo particularly. They 
realize its value to officers, as undoubtedly the game cultivates and produces the best 
qualities in a soldier. 

Coaching perhaps has suffered more from the effects of the war than polo has. 
The advent of the motor-car and the motor-charabane has also tended to oust the horse 
from modern roads, which are to a great extent designed for fast-moving mechanical 
traffic. The results have combined to lessen the numbers of those men who delight 
in handling a team on the road, but nevertheless many coaches are running each 
season, and the interest in the International Horse Show competitions remains unabated. 
It is also noteworthy that one coach was running right through the winter months 
ending the year 1922. 

The Editor has been fortunate in securing the co-operation of writers like 
Major-General John Vaughan, Lieut.-General Sir Michael Rimington, Lieut.-Colonel 
©. P. Nickalls, Major Godfrey Heseltine, Keith Marsham, Major-General T. T. Pitman, 
T. Levins Moore, and Gordon Withers, who need no introduction to the public and 
Whose opinions carry the greatest weight. 

Mr. J. A. Brendon has a profound knowledge, historically, of the development of 
coaching as a means of locomotion, Charles G. Harper has, admittedly, a unique first- 
hand acquaintance with English roads, and the name of Palmer has an honoured place 
in the annals of the road, Lynwood Palmer carrying on the tradition right worthily. 

In regard to both polo and coaching the Editor has been honoured and encouraged 
by the kindest courtesy and assistance from many men connected with one or other 
sport. It would be churlish on his part not to record here his indebtedness for informa- 
tion furnished, for prints, sketches, and photographs lent, or for enquiries undertaken 
by these sportsmen: A. Auriol Barker, J. J. Clark, N. P. Dobree, Colonel A. A. Duii, 
C. ©. Ellison, F. O. Ellison, Norman Field, Lord Hastings, Sir George Hastings, Philip 
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Hodgson, Guy Hargreaves, G. N. Hardinge, R. G. Hooper, Colonel Jenner, Sir Cecil 
Graham, Field Marshal Earl Haig, Captain Lionel Lindsay, V. G. Kennard, “Lieut.- 
Colonel B. H. H. Mathew-Lannowe, Colonel T. T. Macan, Lord Mildmay of Flete, 
Lient.-Colonel ©. D. Miller, Lient.-Colonel C. P. Nickalls, Major C. Peters, Claude Pease, 
Major the Hon. Harold Pearson, Guy Palmes, Captain St. Quintin, Major F. P. P. 
Zouse, J. H. Rutherfurd, W. Riley-Smith, Colonel H. M. Ridley, R. J. Read, Egerton 
Smith, the Marquess of Sligo, Joseph Stanley, C. Howard Taylor, Alfred Tyrer, O. G. 
Moseley, Arthur Midwood, J. G. Verey, the Marquis of Villavieja, Lieut.-Colonel R. 
Warner, Captain S. A. Watt, Gordon Withers, Major Godfrey Heseltine, Captain C. 
Taylor- Whitehead, J. A. Brendon, C. G. Harper, Lynwood Palmer, Lord Roundway, 
Captain John Spicer. 

The Publishers’ thanks are also due to the Committee of the Hurlingham Club, 
and to the Committee of the Oriental Club, who have kindly permitted several 
historical prints to be reproduced, and to Messrs. Maggs Brothers, Conduit Street, 
London, W., for the loan of the illustration appearing on page 4. 

The photogravures of Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Major F. W. Barrett, and Major 
Vivian N. Lockett are engraved from photographs supplied by the Sport and General 
Press Agency, Limited ; that of Brigadier-General J. Hardress Lloyd by Messrs. 
W. A. Rouch & Co. ; that of Major J. F. Sherer by Messrs. Bourne & Shepherd. 
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By THE EDITOR 


THE PANORAMA OF POLO 


By TIIE EDITOR 


HE nameless wight of the “dim red dawn of man” who first fashioned with 
his fingers a small and roundish object such as provided amusement when 
thrown from hand to hand and caught, is unknown to History. We must 
have been the Father of All Ball Games. The veils of the past likewise hang 

over the identity of him who, at a period when men had learned to mount and guide 
a horse, conceived the notion of a form of play wherein a ball was struck hither and 
thither by mounted men with sticks in their hands. My own view is that, actually, 
the Father of All Ball Games was a boy with less retreating brows than his fellows, 
and it would not be surprising if, in point of fact, the invention of “hit-ball-on-horse- 
back ” really emanated from some leggy youth with a bump of imagination. Mythology 
and legend leave us uncertain as to the sports of the Centaurs, but if polo were not one 
of their plays, then human and homo-equine nature have vastly altered. 

The richly-variegated history of Persia produced some of the earliest recorded 
references to the game of polo, and it will be recalled that the stanza preceding the 
oft-quoted lines of Edward Fitzgerald’s “* Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” beginning 
“The Moving Finger writes,” runs as follows :-— 


“ The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that toss’d Thee down into the Field. 
He knows about it all—Hr knows—HE knows!” 


Had the sage on whose tomb the roses flower been a player himself, one might 
almost imagine some lost quatrain running :— 


“ A Horse beneath me, sure of Foot and quick, 
My good right Arm well served with lissom Stick, 
The true-hit Ball, the Beat of flying Hooves ; 
Of Life’s Delights why here must be the Pick ! ” 

Other Persian writings include many references to the game and figures of speech 
based upon polo, as, for example, the dictum, ‘Man is a ball tossed into the field of 
existence, driven hither or thither by the polo-stick of destiny, wielded by the hand 
of Providence.” 
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A MINIATURE FROM FIRDUSI’S “SHAH-NAMEH. 


The “Shah-Nameh,” or Epie of Kings, by that prince of Persian poets, Firdusi, is 
not only one of the greatest works of the world’s literature, but it is of peculiar interest 
to polo players in view of the many references to the game which appear in its pages. 
The “ Shah-Nameh ” comprises 120,000 verses, and occupied thirty years of the author's 
life; it was finished by Firdusi at the age of seventy. One may judge that the ancient 
game as he knew it consisted of much hard galloping and lusty hitting, while dribbling 
and combination in play were secondary in importance. 


Grounds were laid out for play, and the Persian name for the game, chaugan, 
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has reference to the four-sided playing arena; probably the width of the old Persian 
polo ground approximated to that of modern pitches, and possibly there were low 
walls round some of them, similar to those still existing in Baltistan. } 

Originating, then, some two thousand years ago, by Firdusi’s time there were 
recognized rules which were common to Persia and several adjacent lands, and the 
fame was organized as a game, not merely as a training for horsemen. Women 
sometimes played. Tlorses were often of the Arab type. 
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POLO IN PERSIA, ABOUT 10) AD, 


By a curious circumstance the game (for it died out in Persia through political 
strife and other causes) was reintroduced to the land of its birth towards the close of 
the nineteenth century, when British officials of the Legation at Teheran played it 
there. 
The Mohammedan conquerors of Persia were enthusiastic polo players, and in 
Byzantium also, though in somewhat changed form, the game flourished. By the 
fifteenth century polo had spread over Central Asia and reached Central India, where it 


was played five a-side, on ponies of 14 to 15 hands, and many of the present recognized 
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Its popularity waned in the Peninsula, though it 
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CALCUTTA CLUB v, MANIPURI TEAM, PLAYED BEFORE H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES LN 1876. 
Comrta TkAM (reading left to right): C, R. Hills (forward), G. E. Thomas (half-back), G. Fox (back), 
Captain W. A. J, Wallace, R.B. (forward), ©. H. Moore (forward), W. I. ‘Thomas. (half-back) (Captain), 


which is only sixty yards long and twenty wide. 
in a boarded fence, the object being to pick up the ball with a cane wand terminating 
With a little net and shoot it into the goal. 

“Sixteen players take part, eight a-side, and no small skill is required to 
carry the ball in the net cup while galloping in such a limited space.”” 


The goal is formed by a pocket 


It was in the frontier States of India that the game 
Baltistan, and so keenly did polo appez \ 
to sell their wives and families in orde 
of the unmodified native 


was kept alive, from Gilgit to 
ul to popular taste that men have been known 
r to buy clever ponies. 
¢ game of polo as still played in Nags 
in the Gilgit Ageney, appears elsewhere in this book. 
Only comparatively recently has additional light been cast upon the events which 
metamorphosed polo from a native pastime to the game of Europeans. This is afforded 
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by the following extract from a report by Colonel J. G. Knowles, 2nd Surma Valley 
Light Horse, to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, April, 1919 :- i 
** Polo has been played, as most people know, along the North-East of India 
for a longer time than can be traced with any certainty—in Kashmir, at Balkistan, 

at Skardos, and at Leh, where it was played up and down the principal street. 
The most authentic account comes from Manipur, the small State between 
Cachar and Burma, where, tradition has it, it was played from before 1550, and 
which place is probably the real home of polo. . . . Next to Manipur lies 
the frontier district of Cachar,in British territory, into which for political reasons 
emigration had settled considerable numbers of Manipuris. These Manipuris 
took their national game of polo with them to Cachar and played it regularly there. 
by the 


It can be traced that they were joined in the game as far back as 1854-5! 
few scattered planters of the district. 
“The district of Cachar, with its headquarters at Silchar, was administered 


MANIPURI TEAM IN THE 1876 MATCH. 
Bedam Sing (Captain). 


in a semi-military way by an officer known as District Superintendent or Deputy 
Commissioner, with an assistant to help him, and a Captain Robert Stewart, who 
was Assistant Deputy Commissioner at the time I write of, always joined the 
planters and Manipuris whenever a game was possible at Silchar. These are the 
first recorded Englishmen who ever played the game, which they called hockey 
on ponies, the word polo subsequently coming from Kashmir 

“The game lapsed somewhat during the Mutiny in 18! 
sterner work to attend to, but at its termination, the European population of 
Cachar increased considerably. Captain Stewart now became Deputy Commissioner, 
with Lieutenant Joe Sherer, of the Indian Army, to assist him. These two, with 
the local planters, decided to start a club to play in conjunction with the Manipuris. 
Accordingly, the Silchar Polo Club was started and has been running ever since. 
And thus, unhonoured and unsung—almost indeed unknown, as one writer has it— 
was started by Englishmen in this remote outpost of the Empire the first club to 
play the game. .. . 


, When there was 
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“ For two years the game seems to have been confined to Cachar, but in 1861 
Captain Eustace Hill, of the Lahore \ 
necessary particulars from Sherer, and started the game at Dacea, where his 


Light Horse, saw it played in Cachar, got the 


regiment was stationed. 
“ Meanwhile Caleutta merchants on their various trips to Cachar had also 


seen the game and decided to play it themselves. Sherer gave them every assistance, 
and in 1861 or 1862, under the leadership of Mr. C. B. Stewart, a start was made 
on the Ballygunge parade ground, but only in a spasmodic knockabout practice 
fashion, In 1863, however, when Sherer visited Calcutta, and acted as mentor 
to the players, so popular did the game become that in March of that year was 
started the club which has since celebrated its jubilee. 

“Sherer promised to bring down a team of Manipuris to play them, and in 
1864 a team known as the Band of Brothers left Caleutta by country WYER oa o 

“Sherer was féted at the old Indigo Club in Caleutta, and at that dinner by 
Calcutta itself he was given the title by which he has ever since been known, and 
which is inscribed beneath his portrait in the Retreat Club in Silchar: 


“ Jor Suprer, THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POLO ” 


THE ORIGINAL POLO CLUB, CALCUTTA, 1864-65. 


5 3. John Thomas. I 

5 8 awis F 

C 9, W. Blandford. 12. Captain Regt. 
10. Montague Champneys, 1.0.8 13. Captain Showers, A.D.C. 


ae ut aie undoubtedly appear that the writer of the foregoing report has drawn to 
7 me Chacon upon information afforded by an article which appeared about the time 
ie Riots ae Jubilee tournament in 1912. Thanks to the courteous co-operation 
oan “a ee I am permitted to add something to the above extract, for Sir Cecil 
¢ ve sae at my disposal a document which was drawn up by Captain H. Chamney 
Who has spent many years in that part of the country ) is 
knowledge from personal inquiries. 
The Silchar Polo Club was f 
2 Stub was fo at < -eting held i 35 5 5 
Barreca Siantas, unded at a meeting held in 1859 when Sherer, Stewart, 
uD 1 | eal planters foregathered in Stewart’s bungalow. On that occasion 


MSRESIDAN Tbe ete ; Tullain Sing, Chowba Sing, Anon Sing, Omah Sing, Tubs : 
Renee ee cukey eorred on handy little ¢a¢s of 11.2 or 11.3, and easily defeated Sapeeeey tment 
Prince of Walesi s est visiting ponies were bought in Calcutta and severg os - 

of Wales in 1876. = and several survived to play before the 
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This gentleman derived his 


*The names of the Band of Brothers were 
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the following were elected to membership, and, seeing that they are the first members 
of the first English polo club, the names are given here: Captain Robert Stewart, 
Lieutenant Joe Sherer, James Davidson (of Soubong), Julius Sandeman (of Chutla 
Bheel), James Abernethy and Arthur Brownlow (of Hailakandi), Ernest Echardt (of 
Silkuri), W. Walker (of Bograghat), J. P. Stuart (of Larsingah), 


Four years later, in 1863, they drew up a code of rules, as follows :— 

1. The limits of the ground should be marked off with a small diteh n few 
inches in depth, as in sketch. 

2. The ball should be placed at ©, and one of each side endeavour simul- 
taneously to strike it. 

3. When the ball is struck off the ground, either across the lines AB or Ob, 
as shown by the dotted line TU, umpires, or a bystander should throw it on 
again in a direction perpendicular to AB, as marked by the dotted line UO, 

4. When the ball is struck off the ground, either across the line AB or DE, as 
shown by the dotted line VW, and goes beyond the goal, it is to be brought back 
to the point X, and thrown perpendicular to the side line. 

5, When the ball is struck over at any of the corners, a8 shown by the dotted 
line Z, it is to be brought to the corner, and struck thence towards © by one of the 
side whose goal was so nearly invaded, as shown in the line YDZ. 


U 
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6. No player is willingly to strike either his antagonist or his antagonist’s horse. 

7. No player is to lay his hand on his antagonist or his antagonist’s horse. 

8. Any player, when his antagonist is about to strike the ball, may strike at 
his antagonist’s stick or hook it, but only when the ball is about to be struck or 
in the neighbourhood of the ball when there is a rush. 

9. Any player may interpose his horse before his antagonist so as to prevent 
his antagonist from reaching the ball, whether in full eareer or at a slow pace; and 
this despite the immediate neighbourhood of the ball. 

10. When a stick is broken, its owner is to ride out of the ground to replace it, 
and on no account is anyone to run in with a stick to him. 

11. When a stick is dropped, the rider is to dismount and piek it up himself, or 
one of his side may do it for him, but no outsider is to run in to do so. 

12. When any derangement occurs in a player’s horse-gear, he is likewise to 
ride out and have it repaired unless he chooses to play on with it as it is, but on no 
account is anyone to come on to the ground to repair it. 

13. When any player is dismounted he is likewise to catch his own horse to 
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mount again, or one of his own side may catch it for him, as long as the horse runs 
off the ground it may be caught by an outsider. Ane 

14. In regular matches, if a player is disabled by a fall or by a hurt, or if his 
horse is disabled by a fall or by a hurt, so long as that fall or hurt is not oc sasioned 
py foul play of the opposite party, neither the player nor his horse are to be 
replaced by a fresh horse. But if the disablement is oceasioned by a blow of the 
adversaries’ stick or otherwise, against these rules, a fresh player or a fresh horse 
may be substituted. 

“15. As a general rule, therefore, in regular matches no player can use fresh 
horses, or no horse have fresh riders. 

16. The game is to be commenced under a state of full preparation of both 
parties, so to be declared by the umpire, or, both agreeing. 

17. When the ball goes off the ground it is not immediately to be flung on 
again at the feet of any particular player’s horse but, after a time, on to the middle 
of the ground, when a sufficient number of both sides are there to receive it. 

18. When a player catches the ball in his hands, he can strike it towards his 
adversaries’ goal by tossing it up and hitting it with his stick, and to give him 
room to do this, he can ride away to clear himself of his enemies but he can carry 
the ball no nearer to his adversaries’ goal than the place where he first caught it. 

19. No dismounted player can strike the ball while he is on foot. 

20. Spurs and whips may be freely used, but only on the rider’s own horse; to 
beat an adversary’s horse is foul play. 

21. No man on foot (save dismounted riders), or dogs, or cattle, to be allowed 
on the ground, 

22. It is to be understood that no player shall be under the influence of 
bhang, ganja, or spirituous liquors. 

23. Any direct or wilful act of foul play, when it shall have been so declared 
by the umpire or umpires, shall at once be declared to have lost the game in a 
regular match, 


These regulations for ‘the game of ‘ Kangjai’ as determined at a meeting of the 
Cachar Kangjai Club, held at Silchar, 1st January, 1863,” make curious reading. The 
immense importance of keeping all non-players, dogs, and cattle off the ground seems 
curious, as does the rule relative to doping and the undue indulgence in alcohol. One 
very interesting point to be noted is the legality of catching the ball in the hands. 

; A landmark of the game was the exhibition match played in Caleutta on the occasion 
of the visit of the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VID), when the Manipuri team 
met the Calcutta team. The Viceroy of India was present and a vast crowd of natives 
and British was round the ground. The contrast in appearance between the 
ol Caleutta men, with their well-groomed ponies, and the dingily-dressed 
TRACE GHENT tans ae ODN ven curious, clumsy saddles, was remarkable. 
Manipuri players thus : ‘ Tiaduaey Rese aie eS RTTET s mere ae 
to the European eye, from its originality of desea i - a aT es Re me 
Their heads were muffled up in dirty sects tl sir bode k se vee ee 
of various colours all of a dingy hue, and thedk ) aa ee ee CONE Snore 
and the ankle they wore ‘ things eoneaiat ae i waa ate Sere Rae a 
quantity of clothing, we conclude, was Soeaieayis ae cit reer aaa 
when they first appeared in public anes eee ittis li . = Se ae = 
Yet the progress of an exacting game (it ended i ; % a eG aoe 
Manipuri ponies superior, and uidn “tits nt ate ra Sea eens 
of the Manipuri tacties was the persistent 4 2] Saar Severe Dy Otter Ole teat 
full-back. Sis elegation of a player to mark the opposing 
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It will be seen from the accompanying photograph of the Caleutta side (Messrs 
C. R. Hills, G. B. Thomas, G. Fox, Captain W. A. G. Wallace. ( If. Moore i 
W. L. Thomas) that several of the men have the goes 
fashionable at that time, 


mutton-chop whiskers which were 


One of the outstanding figures in the early history of the modern game of polo is 


Colonel Thomas A. St. Quintin, and he gives some fascinating reminiscences of the 
beginnings of things in his book, “ Chances of Sports of Sorts.” Almost classic is hi 


account of the opening chapter of polo in England : 


“One day in 1869, when the 10th ITussars were under canvas at Aldershot 
for the summer drills, ‘ Chicken * Hartopp, lying back in a chair, after luncheon 
reading The Field, exclaimed, ‘ By Jove! this must be a good game,’ and read nf 
a description of ‘hockey on horseback’ in India. Some five or six of us who 
were in the tent then and there sent for our chargers, and routed up some old heavy 
walking sticks and a cricket ball, and began to try to knock the ball about, a 
somewhat difficult thing to do properly, as may be imagined, on a tall horse, with 


SILCHAR POLO CLUB, 180). 


a short stick, as, of course, we could not reach the ball. However, it appealed 
much to us, and resulted in our improvising a sort of long-handled mallet, and 
having some wooden balls turned about the size of a cricket ball. We then deputed 
Billy Chaine to go over to Treland and get us some ponies, impressing upon him 
that they must be very quiet and handy and under 14 hands, and that we did 
not mind their being a bit slow. ... He returned with about seventeen 
ponies, and we set to work to try to fashion out a suitable ball and sticks and to 


play the game. That started polo.” 


Colonel St. Quintin’s regiment was quartered at Hounslow, and on the Heath 


a rough piece of ground was marked out and given a certain amount of rolling before 


a match with the 9th Lancers was arranged. There were no rules, and eight players 


took part on each side. The 10th wore blue-and-yellow shirts, and the colours of their 
opponents were blue-and-red, all the men having a kind of mob cap with tassel. The 
encounter was graced by the presence of the Prince of Wales, and lasted ninety minutes, 
A contemporary account includes the 
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ci at it was re remarkable 

“Tt was admitted by all who were looking on that it ui mol ee 
y 4 . players than for anything else. ne gallan 

forithe renee é i a eed rea 2 one he had played with BES ene 
ae ea in fadak where the “ ground ” was 180 yards long, 30 yards wide, 
ape saeiuereeS eee one side, and low, flat-roofed houses oe une other 7 F :. 
i Tt < not very long before the game was taken up by the * Blues and Lite EnERG 8, 
and. ¢ ¥ ane where the officers of the four regiments met, the opinion was CET 
neat 1 as a splendid form of exercise for cavalry’ and should be popular 
eae ae ois ia of 1872 the 10th Tussars went to North-West India and 


comment: 


in the Army. ‘ 2 ae : oe 
their influence weighed towards the use of 13.2 ponies as compare d with the 12.2 hitherto 
i “t of the Peninsula 
employed in that part of the Peninsula. Sp Ad : 
Tn 1876 Colonel St. Quintin was elected honorary secretary at a meeting of all 
cavalry regiments in India, rules were drafted, and an annual regimental tournament 
avalry reg ‘ 


ENGLISH TEAM IN THE FIRST MATCH PLAYED IN AUSTRALIA AGAINST AN AUSTRALIAN TEAM. 


Colonel St. Quintin “Bertie” Hill 
(Umpire), (No, 2). 
Major Hon. G, Bryan Captain Neil Haig Captain Hon. T. Brand 
Ren (Back). (No, 3). 


arranged for. he first inter-regimental polo tournament took place at Meerut in the 
following year, the finalists being the 9th Lancers and the 10th Hussars. 

Tt is not generally known that Colonel St. Quintin and his brothers, with their 
friends, founded the first Australian Polo Club at Warrnambool, Victoria, in 1875. 
Two Polo Test matches between England and Australia have been played—that was in 
1899, under Hurlingham rules. The Australian team played a very vigorous, not to say 
rough game, and were victors by the odd goal in thirteen. A return fixture 
took place almost at once, England taking the odd point in eleven. A trio of brothers, 
by name Manifold, with a Mr. Little, represented Australia, and the English team was 


Captain Neil Haig, Captain Hon. T. Brand, Major Hon. G. Bryan, and “ Bertie ” Hill. 


Polo, then, as a sport in England, began in the ’seventies. Its story as regards 


India need not here be developed at length, save to say that for military and civilian 
alike it has proved the premier sport for Britons in that country. 
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In England there were few matches in the early ‘seventies save Service games, 


but civilian clubs began to arise here and there Monmouthshire, Manchests r, Cambridge 
University, and Wirral b« ing among the pioneers Phe first ground used for polo was at 
Lillie Bridge, better known perhaps a8 a running track, but such popularity as it had 
for polo players speedily vanished when, in 1874. a pitch was added to the Hurlingham 
Club, a spot which, previously the residence of Mr. R. ¢ Naylor, had passed into the 


hands of Frank Ieatheote. Hurlingham Tlouse became a popular meeting place for 


pigeon-shooting men, but the transformation of the old orehard plot into a ground for 
polo began to give to Mr. Heatheote’s club a thoroughly different aspect. Lillie Bridge, 
so far as polo was concerned, passed into oblivion, ( iptain (later Sir) Walter Smythe 
proved an able manager and organizer of polo (Captain J. D. Monson being actually 
in charge of the Murlingham Club), and a committee and rules came inte being For 


five years the Hurlingham polo ground was the only one in London, 


POLO MATCH, AT HURLINGHAM, JULY, 1877 


BETWEEN THE RSE GUARDS (BLUES) & nN LOUTHSNINE Tham 


The first Hurlingham Club Committee (1875) was composed as follows :-— 


Viscount Castlereagh Viscount Valentia Lord Churston 

Mr. Reginald Herbert Hon. Hugh Boscawen Sir Charles Wolseley 

Captain F. Herbert Captain C. Needham Sir Bache Cunard 
Mr. A. de Murrietta Mr. J. G. F. Brocklehurst 


Still a certain amount of antagonism prevailed between the old pigeon-shooting 
men and the growing number of polo members. Nor was the belief of Captain Monson 
in the lasting popularity of the game very strong; hence a great deal is due to the 
untiring efforts of Captain Smythe. Within five years of his coming the balance was 
weighing down on the side of polo, and the Champion Cup (1878) and the International 
Tournament (1879) were first offered for competition, and the Inter-Regimental focussed 
the attention of all soldiers on Hurlingham, and went far to place it in its pre-eminent 
position. 

The first Hurlingham Club rules were fairly elastic, but crystallized the customary 
etiquette of the game, with the Indian rules as framework. 
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FIRST HURLINGHAM RULES 


1. The height of the ponies must not exceed 14 hands, and no ponies showing vice 
are to be allowed in the game. ; 

2. The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and each goal to be 8 yards wide. 

8. No spurs to be allowed with rowels, except on special occasions, when sanctioned 
by the Committee. 

* 4. Bach side shall nominate an umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play with 
one umpire instead of two ; but his or their decision shall be final. 

5. None but proper sticks and balls approved of by the Committee allowed. The 
size of the balls is decided to be 3 inches in diameter. 

6. Should a player break his stick, or have it broken, he must ride to the appointed 
place where the sticks are kept, and take one. 

7. In the event of a stick being dropped, the player must dismount and pick it 
up; but he cannot strike the ball when dismounted. 

8. A player may interpose his pony before his antagonist, so as to prevent the 
latter reaching the ball, whether in full career or otherwise, but may not cross another 
player in possession of the ball unless at such a distance as to avoid all possibility of a 
collision. 

9. It is allowed to hook an adversary’s stick, but neither over nor under an 
adversary’s pony. 

10. If a player is ‘‘ before his side’’—i.e., he is in front of the player of his own 
side who hit the ball, but has no two of the opposite side between him and the hostile 
goal, and has not come through the bully—he is ‘‘ off-side ” and sneaking, and out of 
the game, and does not become “ on his side » till the ball be hit or hit at by the opposing 
side, or until the player of his own side, who makes the hit, passes him. The player, 
until he is ‘* on his side,” has no business to impede in any manner one of the opposing 
side. 

11. Ifthe ballis hit above the top of the goal-posts, but, in the opinion of the umpire, 
through, it shall be considered a goal. 

12. When the ball is hit beyond the goal, and not through, the side defending the 
goal is entitled to a hit off, which must be from the line. : 


A. When a ball is hit out of bounds, it must be thrown into the playground by 
an impartial person. : 


14. Each side to take up its position behind the goal-posts,‘and on the flag being 
dropped, the game commences. 

16. Bach pony is to be passed under the standard by the secretary or one of the 
committee. A registered book to be kept by the secretary, in which the heights of all 
ponies belonging to members are to be entered. 


; 17. No person allowed within the arena (players and umpire excepted) under any 
circumstances whatever. 


as hes the Herberts, R. and F., and Mr. Kenyon Stow, recognizing that the 
a ea pee influence at Hurlingham still prevailed, took steps for obtaining another 
av yo € Sau . 
ee y = ae together a strong committee and secured a handsome Georgian 
se, formerly the ENE aR 7 Sa ; g 
er Saiki ae pionerss os Lord Ranelagh, and made pony-racing and lawn 
§ 2 al attractions. 5 ee ; 5 
patronage. aniline le 5 The scheme prospered, the Prince of Wales gave his 
sa none : anelagh formed a polo centre additional to Hiuninghameadthe lease 
eee : . - ae ue was a short one and when, ere long, their domain passed 
* hands of builders py 7 ; ‘ 
, they moved (in 1883) to Barn Elms, where a lovely house and 


aha park in a rural Spot gave great attractions, with an added interest to Ranelagh. 
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From a business standpoint the Herberts were not 


good Managers, and in 1894 
Ranelagh passed into the hands ofa I 


rogressive committee, on which Sir George Hastings 
and Lord Dudley were leading figures. They added one improvement to another, and 
t popular club resort, but its development gave a 
new inpetus to the growth of the game of polo. Various trophies were put up for 
competition and a number of tournaments Inaugurated, so th 


one hundred matches have been played at Ranelagh. 


not only did Ranelagh become a mos 


at in a single season over 
Ranelagh became the largest 
club in the world, and the expansion which came with time has not permitted its 
old-fashioned charm and beauty to be interfered with. 

Roehampton arose with the wane of a short-lived Wimbledon Club, and was largely 
the work of the brothers Miller, who started it in 1902. 
its forerunners, it is nevertheless an honoured I 
the * Big Three ” of metropolitan polo. 


Not so pretentious as either of 
Hace as a younger brother, and completes 


Before the close of the ‘eighties the Inter-Regimental tournament was in full 
swing, and the Hurlingham Open Champion Cup had assumed that recognized importance 
which it has held for close on half a century. In regard to the Inter-Regimental, during 


BARN ELMS, 1839. 


the first dozen years of its history the 17th Hussars had an invincible spell from 1883 to 
1886, and then the first winners, the 5th Lancers, came into their own again. Since then 
honours have been fairly well distributed, but one wonders, now that the very fabric 
of the British Army is suffering a drastic change, what new names in the future may not 
be inscribed in the list of victors. 

Of provincial polo clubs Monmouthshire was the first to take root, thanks to the 
Herbert influence. Both Manchester and Liverpool had clubs originating in 1872, but 
both petered out (to be revived later) within five years. The University Clubs began 
about the same time as Hurlingham, and so did the All Ireland Polo Club. Leeds polo 
players had a ground at Kirkstall (1877), but it lasted only a short time. 

Mr. T. F. Dale, an exceptionally voluminous writer on everything connected with 
polo, considers that among the early giants of the game— 


“There never was quite so brilliant a forward as Mr. J. E. Peat, so loyal a 
man to play for his side as Lord Harrington, such keen ridérs'and true hitters as 
Mr. Kenyon Stow and Mr. Mildmay (now Lord Mildmay of Flete). I am sure that 
there never was a back who combined tactics and control alike of the ball and of 
his team to the same degree as Mr. John Watson.” 
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No review of the progress of polo in this country can pass over without comment 


the really wonderful supremacy of the Sussex Polo Club for rather more than a decade, 
between 1280 and 1894. In the struggles for the Open Champion Cup the Sussex team 
was ten times successful in that period, and its unbroken series of victories, beginning 
in 1888 up to the “ walk-over ” win in 1893, stands unique. Arthur, J. hb. (‘Johnnie’), 
and Alfred E. Peat figured in the Hurlingham side which beat Monmouthshire in the 
final for the Champion Cup in 1879. Next season the trio, with F. B. Mildmay, were 
a good deal at Bayham Abbey, and Sussex County took definite shape in 
g and hard hitting were distinguishing features of the Peats’ play, 


193 


practising 
1880. Hard gallopin 
and ‘‘ Johnnie,” on Dynamite, is as historic a figure in the domain of polo as is ** W. G. 
standing at the popping crease, bat in hand, as a ericketer. In 1880 all the three were 
playing for Sussex in the final of the Champion Cup. Sussex won next year; three 
of 1885. Two of them 


Peats were in the “ walk-oyer ” of 1883 and in the victory 


J. E. PEAT, 


turne i “byshire Ww 
eres for Derbyshire when that team lost to the Freebooters in 1887. In 1888 
! ! &¢ > Pants ; 2 . . Se 
Gitsnoion fe a a Peats and Mr. Mildmay made up the Sussex side which took the 
. Cup each year; Lord Harring , ate 209 eda; 5 
Arthur Peat. ington completed the 1892 side in the absence of 
A number of provincial ¢ 7 - q 
aeeaerat r of provincial clubs came into being during the ‘eighties, and even more 
Wellineton Neco decade. Among those of the earlier period may be named 
oe eae ae 1ot, and County Kilkenny. Rugby Polo Club, sain ihe, innal EO 
d x go “% Ovi ss ie uy . 
are eo 2 playing members, originated in 1892, and Cirencester two years 
ater. Stansted, Middlewood, Eden Park, C : art 4 ‘ ; years 
: n a < sriek oT : 
for a while, but have become 2 Park, Catterick Bridge, and others were vigorous 
out, but in its heyd come mere names. ‘The Holderness Club (Hull) has also passed 
s avday exercised a str 7 s S ass 
i teeea adiehs ay exercised a strong hold on the interest of local sportsmen, and 
Duin Ww pres by crowds sometimes numbering fifteen thousand ¢ 
e ‘ineties many polo clubs e: : : ; =e Mar 
y ibs came into being in different parts of the 


kingdom, and the Hurli 
a ingham © sred a cup for iti 
16 g lub offered a cup for competition amongst the provincial 
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clubs he igement 

* Che arrar 1ent was that the tournament should be held at Hurlingh un during 
1¢ latte ad ¢ 1 I 
‘ utter end of July, and, as at that time the club had only one ground, a certain 

amount ¢ ‘ or t 
1oun ~ mild frietion and oceasional disappointment arose among Hurlingham 


members who could not alwave 


get a game when they wanted one, and country player 

whe ( " . r , 

10 now and then felt aggrieved Fortunately, in 1898, it w is arranged that the Eder 
’ ‘ anges { vilen 


Park g shi , 
1 ground should become the seene of a county tournament, and provincial elub 


members welcomed the idea \ special body was formed for the purpose of watching 
over the interests of provincial polo players, and the County Polo Association ao ‘ae 
light. \ strong committee was appointed, rules were adopted, and ita new bods 
started with powerful support. The Hurlingham Club recognized the wisdom ot 


establishing amicable relations with the ¢ ounty Association, and it was agreed that 
aa as agree i” 

the final for the county trophy ties should be fought out at Hurlingham 
\ divisional scheme of affiliation and playing arrangements followed, divisional 


LIEUT..GENERAL SIR BEAUVOIR DE LISLE 


their districts, and the County Polo 


secretaries took over duties connected with 
Ranelagh 


Association has served an increasingly useful purpose as time has gone by. 


welcomed the notion of a county polo week, and this event has been a feature for some 
ssociation have been 


years past. Under the administration of the County Polo 
established a competition for the Dewar Cup and a Junior Challenge Cup (besides the 
County Cup), and Novices’ tournaments were established in many of the divisions. 
The County Polo Association undertakes the handicapping of provincial players, 
ropean war, was carrying on in a most useful 


and, just prior to the outbreak of the 
and energetic way ; the County Cup entries in 1913 were more numerous than in any 


preceding season. The game was fundamentally affected by its suspension during the 
1914 to 1918 period, but since then the efforts of the Association have been vigorously 

directed towards the regeneration of provincial polo. 
Perhaps the most important epoch in Indian polo was that of the early ‘nineties 
The truly wonderful progress of the game, if due to one particular individual more than 
17 
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‘ har, was the outcome of the efforts of General Sir H. de B. de Lisle (then Captain), 
ah Di fs - Light Infantry. He realized the immense yalue of construction, and 
eae Aa! individual prilliancy alone could never create an ideal team. ie 
idence and efforts were destined to be crowned with success greater than he could have 
contemplated. Under his guidance and “ drill” the Durhams blossomed forth into 
one of the finest English polo teanis India has ever known, and perhaps never equalled 


Lé 


either before or since. , a 

This was admittedly a brilliant achievement for an infantry regiment, and evidence 
that brains, skill, practice, and combination of a line regiment could triumph over the 
huge advantage held by cavalry regiments, in which the officers were men of greater 
wealth, and thus could afford to pay far more for their mounts. It was a victory of 
mind over matter. ‘The Durhams were not 2 moneyed lot, but they were near Bombay, 
could buy their ponies at a cheap price in the Arab stables, and train them themselves. 
A good pony trained entirely by oneself is the finest polo possession imaginable. As 
wrote Adam Lindsay Gordon :— 

“ And there may be more links *twixt the horse and his rider 
Than ever your shallow philosophy guessed.” 

Though all eredit was due to Captain de Lisle for his masterly grasp of the game 
of polo, so far as Englishmen, chiefly officers, were concerned, his ideas and methods 
were probably gained from the famous native teams of those days in Southern India. 
The two principal of these were the Pygah team of the Madras Presideney, and Golconda, 
in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan), the biggest ruling prince in India. 
In those days, too, there was not very much unknown to the (then) 4th Bombay 
Cavalry—the “ Poonah Horse *—-in the matter of buying raw ponies, training them, 
and putting a useful team into the field. It was from this regiment that the 4th 
Q.0. Hussars bought about a dozen trained ponies on their arrival in India from 
Hounslow in 1896, so that they were able immediately to start playing at Bangalore. 

Polo in India was firmly established in 1896 in practically every military canton- 
ment. Naturally, being a galloping equestrian game, it was more universal in cavalry 
than in infantry regiments. All officers in what was later called ‘‘ the contemptible 
little army ” were gentlemen and sportsmen, in the finest sense of the term, and the 
majority succumbed to the fascination horseflesh can hold for polo, racing, or hunting. 
Polo was the game par excellence, all others, tennis, golf, rackets, ete., being mercly 
secondary and affording a less strenuous form of pastime and exercise on non-polo 
days. Polo was perennial and was played three days a week. 

To a very great extent through some eighteen years, 1896 to 1914, the quality 
of Army polo in the numerous Indian stations depended on what British Cavalry, 
Indian Cavalry, or sporting British Infantry regiments happened to be stationed in 
them. In the largest cantonments, such as Bangalore, Secunderabad, Mhow, Meerut, 
Amballa, and Rawal Pindi there was always polo of a very high class. Still, smaller 
stations could hold their own often enough in any tournament. Many of what were, 
Weenie came pcheme une I to XIX regiments of Bengal Lancers 
Seta ‘ ERT En] ant, scientific game, especially the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 19th, 
in whatever small, ‘‘ jungly * stations they might be. 
iif tga SRO 
B. J. He. IHumphrey, of the 1st eran nie ae on SSS node Ceres 
English polo player ever seen in Trdia a Th me i a Dees Une NC penigiciens 

: a. hese latter regiments could, and did learn 


a good many valuable lessons from the native Goleonda team, as did the Bengal Lancers 
from Jodhpur, Patiala, and Ulwa. 


There was never any flagging i 0 
‘ y flagging in polo 2 SORVeATs ee] aeer im 
especially, and in the Gannen Bo eee eeouee os VRC ONODES WANES) RESTO) 
suas Sy ame Was everything. There was. ¢ So pawer 
reason for its popularity. ; g. There was, and still is, every 


es Polo affords the finest possible sport, the greatest possible 
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cope for brain, iscle 


tnd eye, and at the same time the grandest training for a cavalr 

leader Phe game is devoid of certain elements to ch objectior ome i take 
Chere i © exasperating dela iste of time, and tivity which are ever 
issociited with cricket The fascinating game hicl riginated the Kast will t 
‘gush and die out in the Bast 

In this panoramic survey of polo but a brief reference need bey ide to several leading 
mutters concerning the de velopment of the game itself Jol Watson emphasized 
the importance of requiring and employing the back-hand troke, though he did not 
invent it t new thing out of his own inner Consciousnes il tactic ind luen 
played a part in ery tallizing the four position team, though this, with the existences 
of an © off-side rule, tended to give an overt ited importance to mere positio \ 
a result there prevailed a lack of fluidity in play and a rather cast-iron ittitude i No. 1 
Wis a No. 1, rather than one of t quartette whose object was to score more goals tha 
their opponents Moreover, in the eventies and ‘eightic goal-shootir va 


given its rightful importance, and low scoring was the rule rather tl 
In games between sides at all equally matched 
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Colonel Gordon Renton with the 17th Lancers (winners of the Indian Inter 
Regimental tournament in 1888 and 1889) refused to be bound by the one man 
one position convention, and Colonel E. D. Miller adopted the best of Renton’s teaching, 
and added to it a more careful and considered relation between the player and the pony. 
Ife recognized in regard to polo the importance of that term which has now been ipplied 
to a much larger sphere of usage, viz., team work. 

It was left to the Americans to exploit the theory that the best defence is attack. 


The older books on polo nearly all devote pace to a detailed analysis of the dutic 
attaching to each individual position, whereas it has become universally recognized 
that a team is a flexibly-united quartette whose aim is to hit more goals than thos« 


opposing them. To employ a political term, nowadays a player is expected to hold 


himself free to deal with situations as they arise, and not allow himself to be obse 
by the belief that he is No. 1 or No. 2. 


A period in the earlier years of this century saw the game still weighted down 


giness ; this arose partly 
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by an undoubted amount of what can only be ealled s 
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he ‘“off-side” rule (with which Major Heseltine deals in mee eo 
‘ .) and through the shadow of the Recent Form List which barrec ure ad 
= ee ai a At length even the dyed-in-the-wool old brigade had to ac ss 
: of gor 1909 cont was a revelation as to what was possible under Jess 
cs dit ann anil “ off-side > and the Recent Form List were thrown into 
=a eet be said shortly that we owe to American example the agent 
h eeeaniiations elasticity, goal-shooting, the captaincy, page ae ee 
vt hitney, and the full-back play of a man like Devereux Milburn oan © ae ae : 
In June of 1914 the cup, which had been secured ue Americ a0B3 a oe si 
Mr. H. P. Whitney’s team in 1909, was retrieved by Captain Pare ans Bes men. 
Within a couple of months of the international battles at eye Se ae 
had sounded, preluding a grim and ghastly series of prolongec ane bie gs ; oe ae 
relentless and felon foemen. As the months and years went by every ¢ ga 
was affected to an increasing degree, and none so seriously as that of pe oO. : y “ 1€ 
close of 1918 emerged an England where the Grim Reaper had gathered w ith no sparing 
hand from the very flower of sportsmen, an England where the whole balance ot 


Sport and General 
THE AMERICAN TEAM, 1921 
Cc, ©. Rome ¥. Hiteheock J. Watson Webb. * D, Milburn. 
financial values had altcred,an England where everyone had been too busily employed 
on inevitable tasks to consider the training of polo ponies. 
been the pastime of the Army. 
sport was so severely affected. 


Hssentially has polo always 
For this reason alone I assert that no form of British 
Moreover it must be remembered that civilian polo 
players were always drawn from the class of Englishman likely to belong to Yeomanry 
or Territorial Forces. Certain of the crack cavalry regiments were decimated, and 
the toll of officers of real merit as polo players was terrible. 


Of international performers whose names were writ large in the records of 


Hurlingham and Meadow Brook must be mentioned three who stand pre-eminent. 
Captain Noel Edwards (Royal Horse Guards) played against the Americans in 1909 
and 1911, being singularly brilliant on the latter oce 
was handicapped at nine. 


ion and scoring four goals; he 
Captain H. TH. Wilson, D.S.O. (ITousehold Battalion), fell 
in 1917: he had a magnificent record with the Woodpeck 
man and a beautiful horseman : 
against Ireland on four occasions. 
was killed in Egypt in 1916; 
20 


5, Was a nine-handicap 
he played against America in 1909 and 1911 and 

Major Leslie St. C. Cheape (1st Dragoon Guards) 
a brilliant horseman, magnificent swordsman, and 
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capital shot, he was in the games against America in 1911 and 1913 and was second 
to none in his reputation gained in India. 

The singularly charming personality attaching to both the Grenfell brothers 
(Captains R. N. and F. O, Grenfell), their intellectual distinction and their skill in the 
polo field, made their loss a real and lasting grief to a circle far wider than their own 
immediate relations. 

Among the list, a saddeningly long one, of those who laid down their lives for 
their country may be also named : Captain H. C. Chaytor (26th Light Cavalry), Major 
F. W. 8. Murray and E. HW. Leatham (12th Lancers), Captain Sir Francis Waller 
(Royal Fusiliers), Major J. 8. Cawley (20th Hussars), Captain W. H. Roylance Court 
(Royal Horse Guards), Brig.-General Wormald, ©.B. (12th Lancers), Lieut.-Colonel 
A. ©. Annesley (8th Royal Fusiliers); the Liverpool Polo Club lost a pillar of 
Support and enthusiasm in Captain T. B. Forwood ; Captain N. J. C, Livingstone- 
Learmouth (15th Tflussars) had been the South African representative on the 
Hurlingham: Committee for some years, and had many successes to his name in Indian 
tournaments ; Brig.-General ©. L. K. Campbell, the 16th Lancers’ player, was 
awarded a posthumous ©.B.;  Brig.-General Walter Long, D.S.O., affectionately 
known as “ Toby,” was not only a distinguished polo player, but raced, hunted, played 
cricket, and boxed with equal skill. Nor may be forgotten Lord Hugh Grosvenor 
(Ist Life Guards), Brig.-General C. B. Bulkeley Johnson (Scots Greys), Major Black 
(Dragoon Guards), Colonel Gregg-Hopwood (Coldstreams), Major Guy Winterbottom 
(the well-known steeplechase rider), Major F. St. J. Atkinson (a fine boxer as well as 
polo player, who married a niece of Sir C. Assheton Smith, owner of Cloister and 
Jerry M.), Hon. Neil Primrose (onee captain of Oxford University P.C.), Major Evelyn 
de Rothschild (closely connected with the polo ground at Gunnersbury Park, Acton). 

None may read the names (and these might have been largely added to) set out 
as some of those more prominent polo men who passed out in the Buropean war without 
feeling saddened and also stimulated reyerently by the record. 


A rendezvous with Death had these 
Ere the due span of life was touched. 
True comrades, such as loved the air, 

The brave green turf, the pleasant strife 
Of friendly combat, stick and horse, 

The pounding gallop to the goals. 

Sudden the call, they answered straight, 
Nor questioned of how much to give, 

But placed upon the altar stone 

Their love, their life, withholding nought. 
And now for these we humbly pray 

That the Great Ruler of All Lives 

Tfas set within the Elysian Fields 

Some good green space where they may ride, 
Untiring through the longest match, 
Ambrosia for their thirsty lips, 

And some faint tremor in the breast 

To tell that here on our poor earth 

WE know that still they play the game. 


Again, Colonel H. EB. Brassey (Royal Horse Guards), an eight-handicap player, 
was a prominent member of the “ Blues’; Lieut.-Colonel Maurice Kenward (West 
Yorks) had a good record in South African polo; the Earl of Feversham, an 
ex-president of the National Pony Society, was for a time M.F.H. the Sinnington; 
Captain H. B. Cardwell (R.F.A.) captained Oxford in his time and was later connected 
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F. Wood played for the 9th Lancers in India ; and 


with Eden Park; Major H. é 
men through his connection 


Lieut. B. Targett (R.A.V.C.) was known to many polo 
th the Wokingham Polo Stud. 

figure in the polo world, the Earl of Harrington, whose 
ard were known far and wide. 


rs be complete without reference 


fn 1917 died that classi¢e 
ight and upstanding form and curious shovel be 
Nor could any allusion to polo during the war yea 
e fact that Field-Marshal Earl Haig, successor to Sir John French as Commander- 
n-Ohief of the British Forces in France, wasa renowned player. THe played for Oxford 
of the 7th Hussars’ side which won the Inter-Regi- 
mental tournament both in 1885 and 1886. and of the same team when it gained the 
Indian Inter-Regimental tournament in 1891. As 0.C, the 17th Lancers, he played 
when they beat the Royal Horse Guards in the final of the Inter-Regimental Cup in 
1903, Earl Haig was, and is a firm believer in the benefits of polo for cavalry 
officers. He has been president of the Army Polo Committee. 


in 1882 and 1883, was a member 


It is not possible in the present volume to make a detailed examination of the 
development of polo in different parts of the world. Because the game has been so 
intimately linked with the officers of the British Army, polo has been “slau or 
remote parts of the globe where military stations have been er tapligned or ae 
Fn have operated for shorter or longer periods. Mr. Keith Marshes aie 
e ne 1 Se owticsn England and America touches upon one phase 
creat ae ou ar . SOS about sixty polo clubs exist in the United 
See ate ae : AG é ue it 1ese have had Englishmen as Managers at one time or 

olo Association (of America) during the past thirty years has had 


but three chairme ss7° 
yut three chairmen, Messrs. H. L. Herbert, W. A. Hazard, and Louis B. Stoddard. 


One minor outcome of y 
uteome of the European war has been that Ameriean polo players 


have gained a le 4 i 
any ae: ais ud over us in the matter of ponies, for a considerable amount of polo 
as é 2 ariea. ¢ ‘ rye . e £ 
\ America, at any rate during the earlier years of the war. While these 


pages were in the press agree t was “i yet wee ngham and America 
4 SS agreenien yas reached | y 
e ] ‘ Hi etween Hur (4) ‘ PLCe 
tpon the question of the rules of the game : ; | 
10: > ge . 
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Polo is played in South Afric a, Australia possesses a few clubs, and there is a 
scattered array of small polo organizations in New Zealand ; West Africa, the Kenva 
Colony, the West Indies, Egypt, Malta, and Gibraltar must be added to the list. 

The Argentine has its own Hurlingham, at Buenos Aires, and the game has been 
popular for several decades. Mr. V. G. Kennard has kindly furnished some interesting 
recollections of polo in the Argentine some years ago. He SAYS : 


* When T first went out to the country in 1898, T found polo going strong 
wherever Pnglishmen lived near enough to each other to get together on Sundays 
Sunday was always the day for play as none of us was a man of leisure. Useful 
ponies could be bought for about eight orten pounds. Even if they had never 
seen a polo stick, so long as they were good cattle ponies they could go straight 
mto a game. The same almost holds good now, though the very much better-bred 
animal of to-day cannot be hustled into it in quite the same casual way one 
could do with the old eriollo pony. 


MR. W. S. BUCKMASTER, 


“1 suppose polo could be played cheaper in the ‘camp’ than anywhere 
in the world, as the ponies one did one’s work on during the week came on for 
the weekly games of polo. Our appliances cost but little ; few of us had more 
than one saddle and bridle, and, needless to say, bits and stirrup irons were rarely 
cleaned. We thought we were carrying things to a pretty high pitch when we 
took to shutting our ponies into a yard at night and giving them a feed of maize 
night and morning ! ; 

“Our ponies were always driven down loose the ten or twelve miles or more 
that there might be to the ground, and I remember a little mare of mine that alway . 
used to set off at a gallop for home after the game, leading all the others till she 
got to my outside gate; the peon in charge was left far out of sight. 
ie The chief clubs in those days were Hurlingham, North Santa Fé (where 
the Traill family flourished), Canada de Gomez, Venado Tuerto, Media Luna, 
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clubs was less han a hund ed miles from any 


i Rey » of these a 
ynd La Colina. None 0 road at tournament times. 


2 use sive our ponies down by 

sr, but we used to drive ou sou Hines ; 

of The game still goes strong over there, the ponies are far better bred, clubs 
fe 16 g¢ 2S goes g 

re more numerous, many 1) e more 

a fully dressed and that their saddlery sometimes gets eleaned. <All the same, 

earelully assed. é \ 


erounds are boarded, and I suppose players are more 


[ll wager they don’t enjoy themselves any more than we did igen veats ago.” 
Tn 1912 a team of players from the Argentine (J. Eynch Staunton, th eee oe 
Schwind, and J. A. B. Traill) visited this country. They won the pared ane pe 
Clubs’? Cup, and, under the name of the “ Wild Horse, Gomes on . oe ne ee 
The players selected by the Argentine Federation of Polo a eae eee 
in the spring of 192 , bringing with them a capital array ol Domes: rhe : ue pene : 
Committee arranged an extensive programme, though there was never any idea o 


) 


representative Test matches between the Argentine Polo Federation and England. Our 
visitors stated modestly that they came to learn and to fraternize. It soon became 


Topical. 


ARGENTINE TEAM, 1912. 


J. Lyneh-Staunton J. Traill Harold Schwind (Captain) J. A. 5, ‘Trail 


apparent that Mr. Lacey’s men had very little to learn from English players, and they 
went triumphantly from success to success. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Lewis Lacey, the captain, is Canadian-born, though he has 
lived most of his life in South America. The players consisted of Messrs. L. L. Lacey, 
John B. and David Miles, John D. and Louis D. Nelson, Graham Paul, Alfredo M. 
Pena, and Carlos Uranga. Their ponies were all Argentine-bred, rather lighter in the 
leg than most Wnglish polo ponies, and as a rule they were somewhat more lightly shod. 
Those which came in for most admiration were Pampero, Vibora, and Nena (belonging 


to Mr. Jack Miles), Mr. Lewis Lacey’s San Mareos, Mr. David Miles’s Preficito, and 
Mr. J. D. Nelson’s Gargantilla. 


After initial practices on Major Peters’s ground at Sunbury, the side embarked upon a 
lengthy series of games, and were not long in making it clear that the Argentine players 
were fine horsemen, quick starters, excellent in anticipation, and full of vim. They 
fairly revelled in riding-off tactics, and J. D. Nelson and David Miles were splendid 


goal-shooters, while the captain’s long shots reminded many spectators of some of the 
uneanny skill of Devereux Milburn. 


one hundred yards. 
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Lacey is capable of getting in a successful shot at 
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; they won the Junior 
Champion hip tourr 


tment at Roehampton, the Roel impton Open Cup, and the 
Ladic Nomination ¢ ip at Hurlingham in the folle ving montl Also the team won 
the Hurling} im Champion Cup after a good match Inthe game against Wurlingham 


they defeated the home side (W Filmer Sankey, } 


Hopping, W. S. Buckma ter, 
J. A. 1. Traill) by ten goals to five 


During their sojourn in America, the A.P.} took partin a number of tournament 
and, in the National Open Championship final, played on the ground of the Rumson 
Country Club, they defeated Meadow Brool [wo other encounters wit} Meadow 


Brook were arranged for, and the home side won both. O 


ount of an accident, the 
Americans were unable to Play Stoddard in their team, which consi ted of J. C, ¢ 
DP. Hitchcock, jun., J. Watson Webb, and Devereux Milburt 


Before leaving America the Argentine team sold off it 


tud of ponies : thesc were 


THE MADRID TEAM, 1907 


D A. 


bought by New York State players, and the total sum brought in by these sales was 
close on eighteen thousand pounds; eight ponies fetched £1,000 or more apiece, £1,684 
being paid for Mr. J. Miles’s Pura. It is hardly surprising that a leading English news- 
paper remarked, ‘“‘Such prices . . . seem to sound the death-knell of international 
polo so far as this country is concerned.” 

It is worth recording that, in the summer of 1922, in addition to the Argentine Polo 
Federation, teams representing the All Ireland Polo Club and Eastcott were touring in 
America. 


POLO ON THE CONTINENT 


Of the various nations on the continent of Europe where the game of polo has 
been taken up, none has produced such capital players as Spain. It is perfectly true 
to add that the enthusiasm and continued support of polo by King Alfonso has 
materially contributed towards its popularity. 

It was the Marquis de Villavieja who had the honour of being the first Continental 
sportsman to bring a polo team to play in London, for it was as long ago as 1892 that 


oz 
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Don Pablo and Don Bustaquio de Eseandon, and Mr. W. K. Thorn, 
accompanied him across the English Channel. e 
Three matches were played against the Cambridge U niversity team, one baking 
at Hurlingham, and the other two at Ranelagh. A geteay a draw n game, and a 
7 forthe Paris side is the record of results. Cambridge University was represented 
by Godfrey Heseltine, W. C. Harrild, W. S. Buckmaster, and L. MeC Teelye 

Special interest attaches to the match between the Bscandon Paris team and Lord 
Harrington’s team on the Ranelagh ground. At Lord Harrington s Suggestion, the 
home side were mounted on young ponies with no match experience, and a fairly even 
and distinctly interesting game was the outcome. The Ascandon brothers had been at 
great pains to acquire a fine stud of twenty ponies, six of which had been the property 
of Messrs. Peat, of Sussex. The Paris team won by six goals to four, the players 
being: Escandon Paris team—B. de Escandon, Pablo de Escandon, W. K. Thorn, 
M. de Hscandon; Lord Harrington’s team—Captain Morris, J. Peat, Lord Harrington, 
A. EB. Peat. : 

In 1895 the Marquis de Villavieja brought to England the first Madrid team, 
consisting of Leopoldo Larios (one of the four Larios brothers of the Gibraltar Polo 
Club), EB. de Escandon, L. de Errazu, and himself. They won the International Cup 
at Ranelagh, defeating by three goals to nothing a French side comprising two Raoul 
Duval brothers, Count de Madre, and Baron Lejeune ; and they also secured a trophy 
offered by the Hurlingham Committee, thanks to another win against the Frenchmen, 
this time by four goals to one. During part of July and August they took part ina 
number of matches at Rugby. 

When considering the question of Continental polo, it seems strange that our 
nearest neighbours across the Channel have not taken up the game to a wider extent 
than has been the case. The Paris Grand Prix week was generally the time when 
some good polo was seen in Paris on account of several good English players going 
over for the races. They have a couple of good grounds in Paris, and at least two 
others within a few miles at Compiégne and Laversire (Chantilly). And as yet France 
has produced but one dashing player who figured on the ‘“ Black List ’—Maurice 
Raoul Duval, who was killed at Verdun. There are, however, some very promising 
young players now. Besides the four polo grounds mentioned, there are others in 
France, at Le Touquet and at Cannes, where polo starts in January. Therefore, 
excepting in November and December, polo could be played all the year round. Again, 
under the auspices of the Marquis de Jaucourt, polo should have started at Biarritz in 
the autumn of 1922, but play did not actually commence until 1923. 

H.M. the King of Spain has kindly accepted the honorary presidency, and the 
Duke of Alba, the Marquis de Villavieja, and the Marquis de San Miguel have been 
nominated honorary members of the committee. 

The early history of the game in Belgium is probably known to very few. It was 
in 1902 that, during a stay at Deauville, his late Majesty King Leopold exhibited great 
interest in the polo matches he witnessed. After one exciting game he expressed 
a wish to speak with the Marquis de Villavieja and requested him to take steps to 
have polo matches at Ostend the following year. His Majesty added that not only 
would no obstacles arise, but that facilities would be offered. _ ; 

Under such encouragement the Marquis de Villavieja went to Belgium as soon as 
possible, and the following season polo began at Ostend in August, no expense being 
spared in the endeayour to secure a first-rate programme. Constant rain and newly-laid 
turf militated against Success that year, but in 1904 more than twenty players went 
across from England, and others arrived from France, Spain, and Hungary, as well 


as the Belgian players themselves. The mana yas s i 
Cah gement was entrusted to the Miller 


It was at Ostend that the Continent 
26 


his two brothers, 
an American player, 


place 


victor) 


al Champion Cup originated, English and 
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American players being barred. This trophy was offered for annual competition 
* ‘ee 4 d 
France, Spain, Hungary, Belgium, and Germany being the nations which were 
represented on the first occasion. In 1904 the Paris Club was victorious, the 


consisting of 


team 
de Escandon, Duke of Santonha, Maurice Raoul Duval, Marquis de 
Villavieja Next year Paris won again, Captain Guiroye taking the place of B 


N de 
Escandon. Then for five successive seasons the Madrid team won the ¢ up, the players 
in the years mentioned being as follows : (1906) F. de Yturbe, Due de Peiaranda 


Marquis de Villavieja, M. de Yturbe; (1907) Ei. de Escandon, Due de Santoha, Due 
de Pefharanda, Marquis de Villavieja ; in 1908 and 1909 the same team played as in 
1007. (1910) San Miguel, Due de Santona, Due de Penaranda, Marquis de Villavie 
The respective scores were as follows: 1906, 6—4; 1907, 13—1; 1908, 6—1; 1000, G—4; 
1910, 10—4, 


H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 


to the English team which won the America Cup in 1914 


This pony, Countess, was lent by Hix Maj 


Seven years in succession the Marquis de Villavieja’s Madrid team won the 
Continental Champion Cup at Ostend. This distinctly shows the superiority of the 
Spanish players. At the present time undoubtedly Spain stands far away the head 
regarding continental polo players. The four polo grounds at Madrid are unrivalled 
anywhere. Three of them are situated in the Casa de Campo, His Majesty’s park. 

In Belgium Mr. Alfred Grisar has always been to the fore as regards sporting 
interests in general, and in connection with polo in particular. He has given endless 
time and energy to the building-up of the Antwerp Club, and his efforts in connection 
with polo at the last Olympic Games were responsible for the success which marked the 
tournament then. 

Prior to the European war there were half a dozen polo clubs in the Central Empires. 

Considering the enormous changes wrought in this and other lands by the European 
war, the revival and restoration of the game from which so many prominent figures 
had been removed by death has made as good progress as could be expected. The 
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it the international matches at Hurlingham in 1921 point to the fact that 


attendances 


polo has a strong hold on public interest among sportsmen. It is not easy to forecast 
what the next decade may witness in connection with the game. After a somewhat 
r : jmistie period, it would seem that a change of tone has eyadually manifested itself 
unorg those best acquainted with the wider aspects of polo. For a season or two after 


1918, fox-hunting seemed slow in readjusting itself, and men who recalled Victorian 
and Bdwardian memories shook their heads with vast misgiving. However, it is 
generally recognized that in this domain of sport matters have mended, and I think 
that polo has much resembled fox-hunting in this respect. At the same time it would 
appear doubtful if the number of provincial polo clubs will ever reach a total 
approximating to that which obtained, say, about twelve years ago. 

Not a few familiar names of clubs have disappeared, some are tentatively seeking 
to renew their membership and make a fresh start, hardly any new clubs are being 
formed. Since the armistice death has taken toll of several well-known polo men. 

In 1919 died Sir Walter Smythe, who laid out the first ground at Hurlingham and 
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AN ARGENTINE TEAM, 1922. 
A.M. Petia D. I. Miles J.B, Miles, L. Nelson. J.D. Nelson. 


managed that club from 1875 to 1899. Within a few months of one another (1919) there 


passed away Mr. Kenyon Stow, Major Egerton Green, and Colonel L. EB. Kennard, a 
fine player of the palmy days of the 15th Hussars. 


z In 1920 that great / ies “y 
J. M. Waterbury, died. at great American player, 


Mewar ule He figured in the international contests from 1902 to 1914 ; 
as a scrupulously fair exponent of the game, a fine rider and a capital shot, who 
ae a wonderful armoury of strokes. Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Shennacd on of the 
Sade me Ola ine is no longer with us ; Lord Denton, a splendid 
rate ae rteman who, as Mr. Brocklehurst, was one of the original Hurlingham 
nittee, died not long ago; and Mr. C. T. Garland, whose name will always I 

ge with Moreton Morrell, passed out in 1921. a eae 
Mee ce further removals through death. The Barl of St. Germans 
age in Gatone: - % : Eric ain April ; that veteran, ‘* Tip * Herbert. died at an advanced 
= a Spee ee re month after the famous American, Mr. ©. C. Rumsey, sculptor 
eae B or if : ee ina motor accident. Polo on the other side of the Atlantic 

a severe blow when Mr. W. A. Hazard died; he had been an official of the 


olo Associatic ¢ d his memory w remal rith us not merel 
P tion of America since 1898 
‘ al 
> an 1 Vy ll remain wi S) y 
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as a fine sportsman, but also as the donor of the cup for the winner of the Roehampton 
Junior ( hampionship tournament. 

Let this chapter close on a less mournful note, for, among the names of those whom 


His Majesty raised to a peerage in the autumn of 1922 appears that of Mr. F. B. Mildmay 


once of the famous Sussex County team. THe is now Lord Mildmay of Flete. 


It cannot be denied that the polo season of 1922 was marked by a good many 
circumstances quite the reverse of encouraging. The losses in personnel sustained as 
the result of the European war were emphasized again and again, and there is no 
blinking the fact that there is not an adequate supply of young men coming forward 
to take the places of those who have been pillars of strength in the past. Apart from 
very few brilliant exceptions, there was no hopeful answer to the question, Where are 
the boys of the young brigade ? ” 

The weather of the summer was far from propitious, and one after another, stalwarts 
of the game suffered accidents or were laid aside by illness. Among those were Lord 
Wodehouse, Lord Rocksavage, the Duke of Pefaranda, and Major Barrett. Searcity 
of trained and experienced ponies and the immensely increased cost in every department 
of the game are causes which stand so obvious that they cannot be overlooked, 

Several country clubs held successful tournaments, but, by comparison of pre-war 
times, the number of these was undoubtedly small. 
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TOURNAMENT AND CUP RECORDS 


PATRIOTIC CUP: ENGLAND v. IRELAND 

The Patriotic Cup was first played for in 1903, and, as Mr. Levins Moore points 
out in his article, the teams which haye represented the * Emerald Isle ie have usually 
suffered distinct handicap through lack of practice as a, side. Brigadier-General 
J. Hardress Lloyd has been a pillar of strength to Ireland in her international matches, 
and his is probably the outstanding name among those of the players who have 
represented the country. The men who have appeared for England in the Patriotic 
Cup matches include the eream of military polo-players. The results of fhe contest 
have been as under :— 


1903 England (8 to 2): Lord Shrewsbury, General M. F. Rimington, Captain 
Hon. R. Ward, Hon. D. Marjoribanks. 


1904 England (5 to 3): Lord Shrewsbury, A. Rawlinson, W. 8. Buckmaster, 
Pp. W. Nickalls. 


1905 Ireland (5 to 4): Major A. M. Rotheram, S. A. Watt, Major ©. K. O'Hara, 
P. P. OReilly. 


1906 England (7 to 3): ©. P. Nickalls, M. Nickalls, W. S. Buckmaster, 
P. W. Nickalls. 


1907 England (6 to 5): R. N. Grenfell, Captain H. H. Wilson, P. W. Nickalls, 
Captain B. H. H. Mathew-Lannowe. 


1908 England (5 to 4): Captain H. H. Wilson, F. M. Freake, W.S. Buckmaster, 
P. W. Nickalls. 


1909 England (10 to 3): H. Rich, Captain H. H. Wilson, A. N. Edwards, Captain 
C. de Crespigny. 


1910 England (11 to 7): R. N. Grenfell, F. O. Grenfell, Earl of Rocksavage, 
Lord Wodehouse. 


1911 England (7 to 0): ©. P. Nickalls, Duke of Westminster, Captain 
H. H. Wilson, Earl of Rocksavage. 


1912 England (10 to 4): Captain R. Ritson, Duke of Westminster, A. N. Edwards, 


Captain L. Cheape. 
1913 Ireland (6 to 4): L. M. Ryan, Captain Hon. D. Bingham, Captain 
J. Hardress Lloyd, Captain F. W. Barrett. 


1914 England (8 to 4): Captain H. A. Tomkinson, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 


master, Lord Wodehouse. 


1919 England (9 to 6): Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Pleydell-Railston, Major F. B. 


Hurndall, Earl of Rocksavage, Major V. N. Lockett. 


1920 Ireland (10 to 6): Captain W. L. A. Goulding, J. ‘“‘ Johnson,” Captain 


C. Roark, Captain R. Wyndham Quin. 


1921 Ireland (10 to 5): Captain W. L. A. Goulding, J. McCann, J. G. B. Trench, 


Captain R. Wyndham Quin. 
During the years 1915 to 1918 no matches were played. 
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RUGHY POLO TEAM, WINNERS OF THE HURLING 


KD. Miller Mr. G. A. Miller Mr 


HAM CHAMPION CUP. 


l7mm LANCERS TEAM, WINNERS OF ENGLISH INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT 
AT HURLINGHAM, 10% 
n R. Carden Colonel D. Halg Major A 
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HURLINGHAM OPEN CHAMPION CUP 

This was first competed for in 1876, the winners being, the Royal Horse Guards. 
The members of the successful team were Hon. ©. W. Bitzwilliam, J. G. 16 Brocklehurst, 
Lord Kilmarnock, F. R. Gascoigne, and E. G. H. Atherley. The following year the 


cup was held jointly by Monmouthshire and the Tyros. Since then the holders have 


been as follows :— 


1878 Monmouthshire 1892 Sussex 1906 Roehampton 
1879 Hurlingham 1893 Sussex 1907 Freebooters 
1880 Ranelagh 1894 Freebooters 1908 Old Cantabs 
1881 Sussex 1895 Freebooters 1909 Roehampton 
1882 Sussex 1896 Freebooters 1910 Old Cantabs 
1883 Sussex 1897 Rugby 1911 Eaton 

1884 Freebooters 1898 Rugby 1912 Old Cantabs 
1885 Sussex 1899 Rugby 1913 Quidnunes 
1886 Freebooters 1900 Old Cantabs 1914 Old Cantabs 
1887 Freebooters 1901 Rugby 1919 Freebooters 
1888 Sussex 1902 Freebooters 1920 Old Cantabs 
1889 Sussex 1903 Rugby 1921 Freebooters 
1890 Sussex 1904 Old Cantabs 1922 Argentine Polo 
1891 Sussex 1905 Roehampton Federation. 


The tournament was in suspense between 1915 and 1918. 


INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT 


_ This was instituted in 1878 and the 5th Lancers (Captain R. St. Leger Moore, 
L..; Heywood Jones, A. ©. Little, Julian Spicer, and G. R. Tufton) were the first holders. 
Since then the winning teams have been :— 


1879 5th Lancers 1892 13th Hussars 1908 11th Hussars 

1880 16th Lancers 1893 10th Hussars 1909 11th Hussars 

1881 16th Lancers 1894 13th Hussars 1910. Royal Horse Guards 
1882 5th Lancers 1895 13th Hussars 1911 4th Dragoons 

1883 7th Hussars 1896 9th Lancers 1912 Royal Horse Guards 
1884 7th Hussars 1897 6th Inniskillings 1913 15th Hussars 

1885 7th Hussars 1898 6th Inniskillings 1914 12th Hussars 

1886 7th Hussars 1899 7th Hussars 1919 Northants Yeomanry 
1887 5th Lancers 1903 17th Lancers 1920 17th Lancers 

1888 10th Lancers 1904 17th Lancers 1921 17th Lancers 

1889 9th Lancers 1905 6th Inniskillings 1922 17th Lancers 

1890 9th Lancers 1906 20th Hussars ; 

1891 9th Lancers 1907 20th Hussars 


In the years 1900-1-2 no contest took place. 
In the year 1919 the Military Cup was substituted. 


The tournament was in Suspense between 1915 and 1918. 
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CIRENCESTER TEAM, WINNERS 


OF ROEHAMPTON CUP, 1922 
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COUNTY CUP 
This was frst competed for in 1885, Gloucestershir 
Matthews, ©. F. Barker) being successful. 


e (Lord Harrington, B. Kenyon 
Since then the following have 


G. 


been winners :— 


1886 Gloucestershire 1897 Rugby A 1908 Wirral 

1887 Derbyshire* 1898 Chislehurst 1909 Kingsbury 
1888 Kent 1899 Stansted 1910 Salisbury Plain 
1889 Barton 1900 Rugby 1911 Cirencester 
1890 Berkshire 1901 Eden Park 1912 V. W. H. 
1891 Liverpool 1902 Eden Park 1913 Norwich 

1892 County Meath 1903 Blackmore Vale 1914 Wellington 
1893 Edinburgh 1904 Cirencester 1919 Wellington A 
1894 Edinburgh 1905 Rugby 1920 Aldershot 
1895 Rugby 1906 Rugby 1921 Wellington 
1896 Stansted 1907 Hutton 1922 Rugby 


From 1915 to 1918 the tournament was in abeyance. 


*A walk-over. 


RANELAGH OPEN CHALLENGE CUP 


The first winners of this trophy were W. H. J. Jones, C. D. Miller, G. A. Miller, 
and BE. D. Miller, who formed the Rugby team. They were immediately challenged by 
their unsuccessful opponents, Ranelagh (A. Rawlinson, K. D. Singh, W.S. Buckmaster, 
and W. J. Drybrough), who defeated them. Since then the holders have been :— 


1898 Freebooters 1905 Roehampton 1912 Old Cantabs 
1899 Freebooters 1906 Roehampton 1913 ‘Tigers 

1900 Old Cantabs 1907 Roehampton 1914 Cavalry Club 
1901 Rugby 1908 Ranelagh 1919 Thornby 

1902 Rugby 1909 Meadow Brook 1920 Freebooters 
1903 Old Cantabs 1910 Old Cantabs 1921 Foxhunters A 
1904 Roehampton 1911 Royal Horse Guards 1922 Cowdray Park 


The tournament remained in abeyance from 1915 to 1918. 


ROEHAMPTON CUP 


his was first offered for competition in 1902, when it was won by the Buccaneers 
(H. E. Brassey, F. ©. G. Menzies, Captain Hon. R. Ward, and Hon. D. C. Majoribanks). 
Since then the holders have been :— 


1903 Magpies 1909 Beauchamp Hall 1919 Scouts 

1904 Students 1910 Ranelagh 1920 Roehampton 
1905 Roehampton 1911 Tigers 1921 Foxhunters A 
1906 Woodpeckers 1912 Wanderers 1922 Cirencester 
1907 Leopards 1913 Pilgrims 3 


1908 Leopards 1914 Old Etonians 


m The tournament was in abeyance from 1915 to 1918. 
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OLD ETONIANS TEAM. WINNERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS ct 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CUP FINAL, 1921 OLD RUGBEIANS TEAM, 


Hoa. 0. Fear Major Lt 


P. Magor. 
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3LIC SCHOOLS CUP 


Captain L. C. D. Jenner, E. B. Sheppard, G. A. Miller, and ©. D. Miller formed 


the Old Marlburian team which won this trophy in 1901. Since then the results have 


been as under :— 
1902 Old Marlburians 1908 Old Marlburians 1919 Old Btonians A 
1903 Old Marlburians 1910 Old Marlburians 1920 Old W ellingtonians 
1904 Old Harrovians 1911 Old Btonians 1921 Old Btonians 
1905 Old Rugbeians 1912 Old Marlburians 1922 Old Etonians 
1906 Old Marlburians 1913 Old Etonians A 
1907 Old Marlburians 1914 Old Etonians A 


The trophy was not competed for from 1915 to 1918. 
In 1909 no final tie was played. 


OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE 


The Cambridge University Polo Club was founded in 1873 by the Hon. John 
Fitzwilliam, and the Oxford University Polo Club was founded in the following year 
by Captain W. Long. It was not until 1878 that the first inter-University match was 
played. 

Oxford won the 1878 match by 5 to 0, Cambridge won next year by 2 to 1; in 1880 
Oxford scored 4 goals to 0, and in 1881 Cambridge were victorious by3to0. The Light 
Blues again led the following year by 2 to 0, BF. B. Mildmay, laterso prominent a player 
with the Sussex team, appearing in this match. In 1883 Oxford won by 4 to 1, but 
next season Cambridge scored 4 goals to 2. 

In the 1885 game four periods of a quarter of an hour each were played instead of 
three chukkers of 20 minutes which had hitherto been usual. The Dark Blues led by 
7 goals to 3, and in 1886 by 8 to 2. An extra half-hour was needful to get a definite 
result in 1887, Cambridge winning by the odd goal in 13. Cambridge triumphed in 
the two succeeding games by 10 goals to 2 and by 7 goals to nil. Extra time was again 
resorted to in 1890, when Oxford emerged victors by 5 to 4, and they followed up this 
suecess next season when they scored 4 goals to 1. 

W. S. Buckmaster appeared for the first time in the inter-University game of 1892 
(Cambridge won 12 to 1), and the Light Blues scored 6 goals to 1 in 1893. There was 
no contest in 1894. ; 

; Cambridge continued in the ascendant in the next two years, winning by 8 to 1 
in 1895, and by 5 to 3 in 1896. F. M. Freake (Cambridge) and P. W. Nickalls (Oxford) 
figured for the first time in the former game, and in 1897 ©. P. Nickalls was playing for 
Oxford. The Dark Blues had a run of three successive wins in 1897, 1898, and 1899, 
the scores being 5 to 0,15 to 0,and11to1. Then came a season when the fixture lapsed, 
but Oxford continued their successes from 1901 to 1903. The Oxford side of 1901 
(8 to 0) included the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, W. Waldorf Astor, and Viscount 
Helmsley, later M.F.H. the Sinnington. : 
Re ter ae a ve peo side in 1902 (4 to 0); he gained his rowing 
Blues scored 15 to 1 in the 10 e Oxford boat the following season when the Dark 
he polo match. 
i sd es SENATE won (after extra time) by the odd goal in seven, and twelve 
1s later they won easily by 9 to 4. Oxford won by AmtONSI a 
followed five successive Cambridge victories -f ae We q a Be andythen 
and in the last-named year ‘iho ae Soe ene vane winners in 1912-13-14, 
post-war game saw Cambridge vi put up the record score of 19 goals to 1. The first 
: dge victorious, H.R.H. Prince Henry being on the successful 


a In 1921 and 1922 the Light Blues again held the upper hand. 
od 
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INDIAN INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT 
1877 9th Lancers beat 10th Hussars. 
1878 9th Lancers beat 10th Hussars. 
1879) 
isso! 
1881 10th Hussars beat Rifle Brigade. 

1882 10th Hussars beat Rifle Brigade. 
1883 9th Lancers beat Rifle Brigade. 
1884 9th Lancers beat 8th Hussars. 
1885 9th Lancers beat 8th Hussars. 
1886 8th Hussars beat Carabiniers. 
1887 8th Hussars beat Carabiniers. 
1888 17th Lancers beat 7th Hussars. 
1889 17th Lancers beat 7th Dragoon Guards. 
1890 5th Lancers beat 17th Lancers. 
1891 7th Hussars beat 7th Dragoon Guards, 
1892 Queen’s Bays beat 7th Hussars. 
1893 Queen’s Bays beat 16th Lancers. 
1894 Queen’s Bays beat 5th Lancers. 
1895 7th Hussars beat 18th Hussars. 
1896 Durham Light Infantry beat 5th Dragoon Guards. 
1897 Durham Light Infantry beat 16th Lancers. 
1898 Durham Light Infantry beat 4th Dragoons. 
1899 4th Hussars beat 4th Dragoons. 
1900 3rd Rifle Brigade beat 4th Hussars. 
1901 20th Hussars beat 15th Hussars. 
1902 15th Hussars beat 4th Dragoon Guards. 
1903 15th Hussars beat 10th Hussars. 
1904 15th Hussars beat 9th Lancers. 
1905 15th Hussars beat 9th Lancers. 
1906 9th Lancers beat 15th Hussars. 
1807 10th Hussars beat 15th Hussars. 
1908 10th Hussars beat Carabiniers. 
1909 10th Hussars beat 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1910 10th Hussars beat Ist King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1911 10th Hussars beat 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1912 10th Hussars beat 17th Lancers. 
1913 17th Lancers beat 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1914 17th Lancers beat the Inniskillings. 
1921 17th Cavalry beat 21st Lancers. 
Previous to 1897 the final tie was played at Amballa on eleven occasions ; 


all other finals have been contested at Meerut. 
The tournament lapsed in 1915 and was not revived until 1921. 


No match on account of the Afghan war. 
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INDIAN CAVALRY TOURNAMENT 


1883 12th Bengal Cavalry beat 18th Bengal Cavalry. 
1884 11th BengalLancers peat 2nd Central India Horse. 
1885 18th Bengal Cavalry beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1886 18th Bengal Lancers beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1887 9th Bengal Lancers beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1888 18th Bengal Lancers beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1890 9th Bengal Lancers beat 14th Bengal Lancers. 
1891 9th Bengal Lancers beat 19th Bengal Lancers. 
1892 14th Bengal Lancers beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1893 9th Bengal Lancers beat 18th Bengal Lancers. 
1894 9th Bengal Lancers beat 18th Bengal Lancers. 
1895 18th Bengal Lancers beat 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1896 18th Bengal Lancers beat The Guides. 

1897 2nd Central India Horse beat 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1898 8th Bengal Cavalry beat 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

1899 18th Bengal Lancers beat 8th Bengal Cavalry. 
1900 18th Bengal Lancers beat 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1901 18th Bengal Lancers beat 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
1902 18th Bengal Lancers beat 19th Bengal Lancers. 
1903 19th Bengal Lancers beat 15th Bengal Lancers. 
1904 11th Lancers beat 9th Hodson’s Horse. 

1905 18th Bengal Lancers beat 9th Hodson’s Horse. 
1906 The Guides beat 8th Cavalry. 

1907 26th Light Cavalry beat 10th Lancers. 

1908 4th Cavalry beat 39th Central India Horse. 

1909 39th Central India Horse beat 18th Lancers. 

1910 39th Central India Horse beat 26th Light Cavalry. 
1911 39th Central India Horse beat 9th Hodson’s Horse. 
1912 17th Cavalry beat 3rd Scinde Horse. 

1913 18th Lancers beat 17th Cavalry. 

1914 9th Hodson’s Horse beat 3rd Scinde Horse. 
1921 17th Cavalry beat 28th Cavalry. 


The tournament was not played in 1889, and lapsed from 1915 to 1920. 


INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 


Inaugurated in 1900, this tournament w 

; E 900, s 5 as won by the Goona , 8. 

Since then it has seen several interruptions. ; pire eee 

ae Heep and 1903. The Pilgrims won the final tie in 1906, and the Rajputana 

e grims next year. The Caleutta Polo Club gained the championship in 1908 and 
09, the 10th Royal Hussars winning in 1910. In 1912 the 17th Lancers were 


victorious, and the Viceroy’s Staff team won in 1913 2, V won 
\ s a J v y 
t ‘: a on in 13. In 1921 the 17th Cavalr, 
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The Newar State team were winners 
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OLD CANTABS v. ETON, 1911 


THESSORY OF Hb CLUES 


HE present volume of British Sports aANp SPORTSMEN deals with two 
subjects both of which have been profoundly affected by the European 
war. The game of polo is as healthy and sound as ever it has been, 
but economic conditions of the time and fundamental changes now 

influencing the size and character of the British Army have a direct bearing upon 
the men who cither haye been accustomed to play polo, or who, under normal 
conditions, might have been expected to take it up as a recreation. 

One must also consider the yery heayy casualties that occurred during the war 
to polo players; one can safely Say that no game suffered more in this period. 
In spite of this, it has revived in a satisfactory way, and this is mainly due to 
the old players who have come forward nobly to support and carry on the game. 

The War Office, also, have the interests of polo at heart, as they fully realize that 
polo cultivates and produces the best qualities of a soldier, and they are anxious to 
help young officers to play and to make the game come within their means. 

That these efforts have not been in vain is noticeable, as there is promising young 
blood coming on (both civilian and military) ; and in India, which has always been a 
nursery for polo, the game is being played there now almost as much as it was before 
the war, but of course, the high pre-war standard of Indian polo has not been reached 
yet. That the aftermath of war has affected the county polo clubs more than the London 
clubs is obvious, and some clubs, especially in the North of England, have died, but 
in spite of this the Editor finds that every year since the war more clubs have been 
revived, and last year the county polo tournaments were very successful, which shows 
that the old enthusiasm for the game still survives, and with this fine spirit county polo 
has little to fear. 

In a work like the present one, it has been thought well to gather up what 
information was available about a number of clubs, even though many no longer exist. 
This has not been an easy matter, as, in more than a few cases, those who had been 
associated with a given club had either left the district or lost interest in the game. 

That polo in London is quickly reviving is proved by the entries in the tournaments 
held at the Hurlingham, Ranelagh and Roehampton Clubs last year. These clubs, 
which hold a special position in the story of polo, are naturally given pride of place. 
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ingl is a club dates back to 1867, when it was established 
yf Hurlingham as ¢ é 


Be aC = : : il seven years later 
The history ‘ = atheote, but it was not until seven | 
9 » Frank Heathcote, ; cae > centre ¢ 
for pigeon-shooting BS oe The original club-house, which forms ans e aa ae 
lo was started there. o F sar 1766 , Dr. Willi 
Sree San eham club-house, was erected in the year 1760 by 
} xisting urlinghe 
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Cadogan, mi. M 
in 1797 his son-in-law, William Nicholl, 


i f On Dr. Cadogan’s death 
pnilandl cea Bn LE ae Mr. James Ellis, and the 
arzed it to its present dimensions. Mr. Bllis sold es eed a 

ais ae iver Wyndham, third Warl of Egremont’ and Lord ie : a 
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JOHN, 81 BARON MONSON. 


came into the hands of Mr. Richard C. N. Naylor, a banker, and in 1867 he leased 
it to Mr. Heathcote, who, as already stated, turned it into a club for pigeon- 
shooting. The club was continued after Mr. Heathcote’s death in 1870, the 
Hon. Debonnaire John Monson, afterwards Lord Monson, becoming its manager in 
1873. The following year it was decided to start polo at Hurlingham, and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Walter) Smythe, of Acton Burnell, Shropshire, accepted the post of 
polo manager, a position which he ably filled for exactly a quarter of a century, 
retiring in 1898, when Lord Monson also resigned the management of the club. 

At the time that polo was begun at Hurlingham there were already several polo 
clubs in existence in this country, but there was no regular code of polo rules until 
1875, when the first Hurlingham Polo Committee was elected, and the ‘ Laws and 
Bye-Laws of Polo” were drafted. Ever since then the Hurlingham Polo Committee 
has been recognized as the governing body of the game, except in the United States, 
and as these pages were in the press a universal code of rules was agreed upon by the 
Hurlingham Committee and the American Polo Association. 
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Among the eleven members of that first Hurlingham Polo Committee were 
Mr. Reginald Herbert, his brother Captain * Tip’ Herbert, and Viscount Valentia, 
who served continuously on the committee until 1913, when he was succeeded as 
chairman by Lieut. General Sir Douglas (now Field Marshal Earl Haig. Both the 
late Major Herbert and Lord Valentia took part in the first polo match played in this 
country in July, 1871. 

Hurlingham’s principal tournament, the ( hampion ¢ up competition, was started 
by Sir Walter Smythe in 1876. It is, by the way, the oldest polo tournament in 
existence, ante-dating by a year the Indian Inter Regimental tournament. Among 
the earliest players at Hurlingham were the brothers Adrian and Cristobal dé Murietta, 
Lord Kilmarnock, the Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, and Sir Bache ¢ unard, all of whom 
had learned the game at the Lillie Bridge Polo Club, which came to an end in 1875 
In the ‘seventies Captain Herbert’s Monmouthshire team was also well to the fore 
The side, which included Captain Herbert and his brother, Sir Charles Wolseley, 


THE SUSSEX TEAM 


A. E. Peat Arthur Peat FP. B. Mikima J, B. Peat 


F. C. Hanbury Williams, James Mellor, and Burchell Helme, contested on June 3th, 
1874, the first match played at Hurlingham against the 9th Lancers, the latter winning 
by two goals to none. 

In 1876, on July 12th, the Hurlingham Club was honoured with its first Royal 
visit, the Prince and Princess of Wales (afterwards King Edward and Queen Alexandra) 
witnessing a special match between the Monmouthshire team and a Hurlingham side 
captained by Sir Bache Cunard, and including the Hon. ©. W. Fitzwilliam (Royal 
Horse Guards), Mr. A. de Murietta, Captain Fellowes, and Mr. J. Spicer, both of the 
Ist Life Guards. Teams had been reduced the previous year to five a-side. The 
Monmouthshire players won the match by five goals to two. 

In the early days of the Champion Cup tournament Captain Herbert’s Monmouth- 
shire team was very prominent, reaching the final in each of the first four competitions. 
Its best performance was in the 1877 tournament. In this the final was fought 
out with the Tyros, a side in which Sir Bache Cunard had the assistance of the 
Hon. ©. A. Cavendish, Messrs. A. and ©. de Murietta, and Edward Baldock. This 
was a remarkable game, for although an extra half-hour was played, it ended in a draw, 
not a single goal being scored throughout. 
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{ Royal Horse Guards’ team (the Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, a J. G. F-. paneecienre” 
Lord Ch “les Kilmarnock, Mr. F. R. Gascoigne, and Mr. E. G. H. Atherley) won t e 
eG at Cup in 1876. Monmouthshire won the tournament in 1878, beating 
eee ; : art ite Fak by three goals to two. Another famous match, that depicted 
seat ‘ the well-known painting hanging in the Long ETO we meat i 
the match played on July 7th, 1877, for a special ony between ane oye fore 
Guards (composed as above) and Monmouthshire. The eter ieee Saas 
Captain F. Herbert, Sir Charles Wolseley, Mr. James Mellor; Mr. Hugh Oven, an 
Herbert, won a very spirited game by four goals to one, Captain 


~ Recins z 
mieitetee his brother also played—together with Messrs. Stuart Kennedy, 
B. H. Baldock, and W. Ince Anderton—in the Ranelagh team that won the 1880 
Yhampion Cup. 

th rae the era of the three brothers Peat—Arthur, James (known to all by 
his nickname of “Johnnie”’), and Alfred, whose famous Sussex team had such a 
wonderful series of successes. They made their first appearance at Hurlingham in 1877, 
when, with their brother-in-law, Mr. E. M. Kenyon Stow, they played in the Wanderers’ 
team of Mr. J. &. Jameson (20th Hussars) against the Monmouthshire team. <A 
particularly keen contest ended in a draw. The three brothers, with Mr. H. Howard 
(16th Lancers) and Mr. EB. M. Kenyon Stow (who broke his leg early in the game), played 
for the International Gun and Polo Club in the 1877 Champion Cup tournament, 
but, being a man short, were beaten in the first round by two goals to one by 
Monmouthshire. 

In the 1879 championship the three brothers, with Messrs. Baldock and 
Ince Anderton, playing as a Hurlingham team, gained their first suecess in the 
tournament, beating Monmouthshire in the final. From 1880 onwards the Peats 
called their team Sussex County. In 1881 and 1883 Sussex County were sole entrants 
for the tournament, and in 1882 Mr. J. &. Peat and Mr. Arthur Peat won the cup, 
with the assistance of Messrs. B. Kenyon Stow, Algernon Peyton, and J. Babington, 
beating Monmouthshire by the odd goal in three. In the 1884 Champion Cup 
tournament, which was first played with four a-side, neither Mr. Alfred nor 
Mr. Arthur Peat was able to compete in the final. Moreover Captain Phipps-Hornby 
had a bad fall midway through the game, which reduced the team to three players, 
and Mr. John Watson’s side beat them by four goals to one. 

Tn 1885 Captain F. B. Mildmay (now Lord Mildmay of Flete) became the No. 2 of 
Messrs. Peat’s team, and from that year until his retirement from the game in 1893, 
the Sussex County team had an unbeaten record on the polo field, never suffering a 
single defeat. During those nine seasons Sussex County won-six Champion Cups, 
besides having a walk-over in the 1893 tournament. They did not compete in 1886 
or 1887, but in the latter year Mr. J. B. Peat and Mr. Arthur Peat, with Lord Harrington 
and Mr. Gerald Hardy, played for Derbyshire, being beaten in the final by 


Mr. John Watson’s Freebooters, who had also won the 1 
M 


As 886 Champion Cup. 

be r. John Watson, who learned his polo in India with the 13th Hussars, was one 

oe peers oF the present scientific game and was one of the first to introduce the 

ae ae into this country. He first brought over a Freebooters’ team from 

reland in 1884. John Watson’s last Champion Cup vietory was in 1887, but he played 

at intervals in the tournament up to 1900. ; 

aa ances Hurlingham player in those days was the late Earl of 

pee made ied Champion Cup appearances in the decade ending 1897 ; 
as a very keen sportsman 2 -onti ar i 

aaa I ud continued to be a regular player at Hurlingham up 
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last in which the Messrs. Pe: 
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team was a most exciting affair, in which four minutes 


i overtime was played before 
16 Be) 


‘nth and winning goal was hit by Mi Hardy. Captain Mildmay’s 
Sussex County team was filled by Lord Harrington, who was then in hi 
At the end of that season the three brothers Peat retired from polo and 


place in the 
fiftieth vear 


sold their ponic 
one of which, Mr. “ Johnnie” Peat’s favourite bay mare 


record price of 160 guineas That year Mr. ( 


Dynamite, made the then 
ierald Hardy and Lord South unpton were 
assisted in the Freebooters’ team by ( aptain P. W, le Gallais (Sth Hu 
D. St. G. Daly ; but in 1894 ¢ aptain le Gallais was replaced by Mr. A. Rawlinson, and 
in 1895 the last-named and Mr. W. S. Buckmaster and Mr John Watson completed 
the side 


sars) and Captain 


Now we come to the series of successes of the Rugby team, which wa founded 


by Captain (now Lieut.-Colonel) E. D. Miller when he retired from the 17th Lancer 


FREEBOOTERS’ TEAM 


Between 1897 and 1903, inclusive, Rugby won five ¢ hampion Cups. At first Captain 
W. G. Renton and Mr. W. J. Drybrough (who in 1899 died from the effects of a pol 
accident) played in the team, but afterwards the side was composed of Mr. Walter Jones, 
Captain Miller, and his two brothers, George and Charles. 

Mr. Walter Buckmaster’s Old Cantabs, who first competed for the Champion Cup 
in 1899, and won it the following year, have a fine record in the tournament, for their 
victory in 1920 was their sixth success. Mr. Buckmaster himself has had four other 
wins, having played in the successful Freebooters’ teams of 1896, 1900, 1919, and 
1921. In his Old Cantabs’ team Mr. Buckmaster has had the assistance of 
Mr. (now Sir) F. M. Freake, the brothers Walter and Lawrence Met reery, Major 
Godfrey Heseltine, Captain George Bellville, Lord Wodehouse, and Major Ivor Buxton. 

Captain Herbert Wilson’s Roehampton team was another successful Champion 
Cup side, winning the tournament in 1905, 1906, and 1909. At first it included 
Captain Hardress Lloyd and the brothers Cecil and P. W. Nickalls, but in 1909 the 
two last-named were replaced by Mr. R. N. Grenfell and Mr. Noel Edwards. 

Other teams that have won the tournament include Eaton (Messrs. C. P. Nickalls, 
G. A. Miller, P. W. Nickalls, and C. D. Miller) in 1911, the Quidnunes (the Duke of 
Penaranda, Captains E. W. E. Palmes, H. A. Tomkinson, and F. W. Barrett) in 1913, 
and Mr. Lacey’s famous Argentine Polo Federation side. 
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After the Ohampion Cup the principal tournament on the Hurlingham) eae 
is the yery popular Inter-Regimental. This was instituted in 1878, oe Bee aed 
to be played in its entirety at Hurlingham, but since its rev eM after theSou : a Tica 
war the preliminary ties of the tournament are played at convenient military centres, 

; the semi-final ties taking place at the club. It is not generally known that the 
Hurlingham Club generously pays the railway fares for the ponies appearing in the 
preliminary ties of the tournament as well as in the final. Last year the 17th Lancers, 
whose team is captained by the international player, Major Vivian Lockett, gained 
their fifth Inter-Regimental victory and their third successive win, thus tieing with the 
7th Hussars, who have also won the tournament on five oceasions. The 5th Lancers 
and the 9th Lancers have four wins to their credit; the 13th Hussars and 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons, three; the 16th Lancers, 10th Hussars, 11th Hussars, 
and 20th Hussars have had two victories; and the 4th Dragoon Guards, 15th Hussars, 
and 12th Lancers, one each. 

Other Hurlingham tournaments are those for the Whitney Cup and the Social 
Clubs’ Cup. The former tournament is played jointly at Hurlingham and Roehampton 
(the final being decided alternately at either club), and is for a challenge cup presented 
by Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, captain of the 1909 America team that regained the 
International Cup. The present holders are the Argentine Polo Federation. 

Mr. G. L. St. Quintin, who sueceeded Sir Walter Smythe in the polo management 
of Hurlingham and held office for ten years until his death on the eve of the 1908 polo 
season, instituted the Social Clubs’ tournament, which is open to teams composed of 
recognized social clubs in London or country. White’s Club has the record of seven 
wins in this tournament, in which the Royal Automobile Club was successful last 
year for the third time. The club now has a novices’ tournament, open to teams 
totalling not more than fifteen points, for a Tyro Challenge Cup presented by Major 
©. W. Peters, who at one time used to captain the 4th Hussars’ regimental polo team. 

Among other interesting events of the Hurlingham season is the annual inter- 
University polo match between Oxford and Cambridge. The annual match between 
England and Ireland is also played every other year at Hurlingham. 

Since the death of Mr, St. Quintin the polo managers at Hurlingham have been 
Major K. MacLaren, Captain E. D. Miller, Major F. W. Barrett, and Major F. H. Blacker 
(sometime of the 4th Hussars’ polo team). Colonel T. H. 8S. Marchant, D.S.O., 


is the present Hurlingham polo manager. On the retirement of Lord Monson in 1898, 
Major F. Egerton (‘‘Polo’’) Green became manager and secretary of the Hurlingham 
Club, and on his death in 1920 he was succeeded by Colonel Arthur Duff. 
: In view of the fact that the general public has latterly evinced a warmer interest 
in polo, the committee of Hurlingham has decided to admit the public on all Wednesdays 
and Saturdays during the season when important matches are to be played. 


There is a certain amount of fitness in making a polo and ceric 


ae ket comparison 
at this juncture. Pp 


Me } Hurlingham and Lord’s are the time-honoured centres of the 
peenecare pastimes, while the Oval and Ranelagh enjoy a popularity hardly less in 
their differing spheres of sport. To Hurlingham and Lord’s attach something of 
a dignified consciousness of their position. 


When the Herberts broke away from Hurlingham at the close of the ’seventies, 


ee Coes but a short lease for the property of Ranelagh House, and very soon had 
etn aera at Barn Elms, whither, however, they carried the name originally 
Bees io a aw: From 1884 to 1894 they continued operations, but both the 
a ane rae languished and dropped into a state of disrepair which affected 
artes aries of Ranelagh. It almost looked as if, here again, builders would come 

Scene. Polo and galloway-racing, with a certain amount of lawn tennis, formed 


the basis of the club, no Sympathy being extended to golf 
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At this juncture a syndicate, in whic h Lord Dudley and Sir George Hastings were 
the most prominent movers, came on the scene, and took over Ranelagh from its owners. 


and the 


From 184 up to the present time Sir Gi ge Hastings, as vice-chairman, has devot 


himself heart and soul to the advancement of Ranelagh; the Earl of Dudley 


Earl of Athlone have been the only occupants of the post of chairman. The property 


was taken on a fifty years’ lease in 1894, and four years later this lease was made 


Virtually in perpetuity \fter this latter arrangement had been consumm ited (in 1808) 


extensive alterations were einbarked upon, including the construction of a large dining- 
room, followed shortly by the transformation of the old conservatory into a fine winter 
garden and lounge. In due time a further twenty acres between B 


verley Brook and 


MAJOR FRANCIS EGERTON GREEN. 


Putney were purchased, so that now the Ranelagh estate at Barn Elms covers about 
130 acres in all. Within its confines there are now four polo grounds, ten croquet 
lawns, twenty tennis courts, an eighteen-hole golf links, and two tide-affected lakes, 
where a certain amount of rowing is possible. 

The membership of Ranelagh is rather over two thousand. and it is worthy of note 
that a special arrangement has been made for the inclusion as members of fifty widows 
of officers killed in the European war. It has ever been a distinguishing feature of 
Ranelagh that the widest sympathy has been extended to Army officers and their needs : 


in this connection should be mentioned the establishment of the Aldershot Cup, a 
in 


i 7 1 y 

tournament where twenty-minute matches are played, all four grounds being 

é ; isan 

commission simultaneously, and the programme being got through with extrem 
expedition in a single day. 
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Ranelagh have been the late Moray Brown, T. F. Dale, 


eae i a b i = Captain F. A. Gill, Colonel Dunbar, Sir Michael Rimington, 
B. D. Miller and his brothers, Vapte 
1d Hon. Gilbert Grosvenor. 


brief an account of Ranelagh as is here possible would be eS 
reference Ea the history of the Barn Elms house, ANE ROWE ae eee ae 
sien which it is built is mentioned in Domesday oS ia : oa ee 
Francis Walsingham entertained Queen Blizabeth before his ortu oe mae 
with near asian .d through financing Sir Philip Sidney in the Low Coun ries, 
ae one pleted that he was laid in a pauper’s grave in St. Paul 8. 
“ at tite back of the croquet lawns, facing the front of the aes 
in 1678) between the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Harl of Shrewsbury what time the Countess of Shrewsbury, disguised a Bae 
hel orse of her lover, Buckingham. Nor was this by any means the only Oa al combé 
Pare between geallants of an elder day, for Barn Elms was frequently a duelling 


0h 


V1 
leaving his resoure 
At a spot probably ** 
was fought the famous duel ( 


carried out j 
rround in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


RANELAGH CLUB HOUSE. 


Jacob Tonson, the publisher, was the tenant of Barn Elms for a while, and it was 
he who caused to be built on to his residence a special room where met the famous 
Kit-Cat Club. This room was a low chamber at the rear of what is to-day the dining- 
room. One who saw its faded glories just a century ago states that there still were 
the * cloth hangings of the room, the red colour of which had set off the famous portraits 
of the club members that hung round it.’ The Kit-Cat room has now practically 
disappeared. The portraits referred to, forty-eight in number, were the work of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, the members of the Kit-Cat, of whom he Was one, commissioning 
him to execute them for presentation to Tonson. Among the famous men whose 
features were limned by the great Kneller were John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough 
(whose descendant, Mr. Winston Churehill, visits the scene of his ancestor’s leisure 
hours for the purpose of playing polo), Robert Walpole, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Richard Steele, Joseph Addison, and the poet Congreve. 

Tournament polo at Ranelagh dates back to 1896, when Mr. E. D. Miller and his 
brother, Mr. G. A. Miller, assumed the polo management there. TI 
unrestricted competition is the Ranel 
in 1897. According to the origin 
golf-playing members of the Ranel 
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1e club’s principal 
agh Open Cup tournament, which was instituted 
al conditions the eup, which was presented by the 
agh Club, could be challenged for twice each season, 
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the matches being played in June and July. If there were several challengers, they 
had to be drawn against each other, the holders having to defend their title in the final 
only. The result of the inaugural contest (in which eight teams took part) was the 
victory of the Rugby team, composed of Mr. Walter Jones and the three brothers Miller 
(C. D., G. A., and E. D.). Not being satisfied with their defeat, the Ranelagh team at 
once challenged Rugby, and the mateh was decided the following month, July, 1897, 
Bach team had one change, for Rugby played Mr. Stafford instead of Mr. Charles Miller, 
while Lord Shrewsbury’s place in the Ranelagh side was taken by Dokhul Singh, a native 
Indian player, with a great variety of strokes. The Ranelagh team, a very brilliant 
side that included Messrs. A. Rawlinson, W. S. Buckmaster, and W. J. Drybrough, 
easily beat the holders, winning by ten goals to love. 

The following year the conditions were altered, and it was decided to have one 
contest only for the cup each season. In 19074 further change was made, the holders 


MR. REGINALD HERBERT. 


being obliged to play all through the tournament, instead of only having to defend 
their title in the final. One of the sides with the best record in this tournament en 
the Roehampton team (Captain Herbert Wilson, Morris Nickalls, i, W. peer me 
Captain Hardress Lloyd), who gained their fourth consecutive victory in : (5 
Mr. Buckmaster’s Old Cantabs also won the Ranelagh Open Cup four CAE; their ir 
victory having been in 1900 and their last in 1912. Mr. Rawlinson’s Ereebooters ee 
two wins—in 1898 and 1899—and Rugby were three times victorious. In 1909 the 
tournament was won by Mr. H. P. Whitney’s Meadow Brook per, hee at the end of 
that season took back with them the America Cup to the United States. ; 

Instituted in 1911, the annual contest for the Ranelagh King’s ee 4 
is a particularly interesting competition, being confined to the winners of nigh 
season’s Hurlingham Champion Cup, Ranelagh Open Cup, Roehampton ore te i 
Inter-Regimental tournaments. The first year the cup was played Or it eh ee 
an Indian Polo Association team, composed of Captain Leslie Cheape, Cap 


ees ae anTiere 
Shah Mirza Beg, Captain R. G. Ritson, and Captain V. N. Lockett. Other ba 
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Old Cantabs, Lord Wimborne’s Quidnunes, the 12th Lancers, 
Freebooters (in 1919 and 1920), Captain F. A. Gill’s Foxhunters, 


| e17 Lancers. 
e 1922 tournament it is very unlikely that the 17th Lancers would have 


\s it was they had to play overtime before winning by six goals to five. 
tournament was started in 1896, and has always been 


Had Mr. Lacey’s Argentine Polo Federation team been at full 


Ranelagh Subalterns’ 

popular and particularly keenly contested. To date the 1st Life Guards have 

had four Subalterns’ Cup wins, the Royal Horse Guards and the 9th Lancers three, 

e 7th Hussars and the 12th Lancers two, and the 21st Lancers, 8th Tussars, 
13th Hussars, and 15th Hussars one each. 

It was in 1896, too, that the Novices’ Cup tournament was started at Ranelagh. 

egate exceeds seventeen 


The present conditions are that no team is eligible whose ag: 
points, and no player who has a higher handicap than six points. 
Tn 1922 the annual match between the House of Lords and the Ifouse of Commons 


revived at Ranelagh. This had been instituted in 1906 for a challenge cup presented 


Sport and General. 


THORNBY, WINNERS OF RANELAGH OPEN CHALLENGE CUP, 1919. 


by the late Earl of Harrington. The Prince of Wales played for the Lords, together 
hee eee aatarere auc Earl Fitzwilliam, and Viscount Wimborne; after a 
pemee pete ea f 1e House of ( ommons’ representatives—Sir Philip Sassoon, 
Re 3 Dolone on. F. V. Willey, Captain Hon. F. E. Guest, and Mr. Winston 
hurchill—by five goals to three. 

zs pee een eens took place at Ranelagh for the Verdun Challenge Cup, 
ees La, ee : | e gate-money being given to the League of Ifelp for 
eee ak eS § a Te Boon an English team composed of four officers of the 

Mr. W. Filmer Sankey, the Marquis of Blandford, Lord Somers, and 


Major L. H. Hardy) anda French si isti 
] . Hardy) ¢ é neh side consisting of v. Bi arger, C 
M. H. de Monbrison, and Count J. Sa aivUh len oe ee 


six, and the cup was presented to M 
husband and Marshal Pétain, had be 

Ranelagh County Polo week, 
of the London polo season. 
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: The English team won by eight goals to 
ajor Hardy by Madame Poincaré, who, with her 
en an interested spectator of the came 

which Was instituted in 1910, has Become a feature 
During this week in July the committee of the 
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; 
Ranelagh Club place their p grounds, pa ind st it the disposal of the 
County Polo A ciat ind also gener le prize r the var event 
These le ‘ ( f i ind final ‘ ’ { Cur ) a | t\ t 
Cup u ment 1 of the County D { j 1 j 
ae Mire ), besides a polo po 
Chere are two fine full-sized matel grounds at Rane l nd a third hic 
the officers of the Brigade of Guards pla regularly d g ( | vwidit 
there big practice ground available for member ey em Ranela 
is in very capable hands, the joint polo managers | x Cay 7 A. G e Sra 
Dragoon Guard ind Lieut.-Colonel { MeG. Dunbar, d to lk t at 
Hussars’ regimental tean Captain Gill, whose eon; ; t Rr ; date 
back to 1902, when he is appointed to eceed Capt Ek. D. Miller or the latter 


retirement, has had considerable experience in management, for besides running the 
polo at Paris and Deauville, he has managed the Point Judith tournaments in America 
and the West Somerset August season at Minehead. 


There is always something arresting in the sight of some great workshop or mill in 


being, e 


vecially if one is in companyof the man who has been responsible for its beginning 


and development. \ similar feeling arose as I wandered over the hundred-acre 


at Roehampton, and learned the story of the Roehampton Club from the man 
the Miller triumvirate, backed 
by a dozen or more of their friends, acquired farm-buildings and fields off Barnes 
Common in October, 1901, they could hardly have g¢g 


has seen its building-up under his direction. When 


ed the manifold improy 


ments and extensions which were destined to evolve themselves within the space « 
two decades. Colonel Charles D. Miller, of Rugby and international polo fame, has 
been manager of the club from the outset, and he has been in the fortunate position 
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of having the co-operation of his brothers, Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Miller, D.S.O., 


r. George Miller. 
a Be AO ee House estate passed into the control of the Millers, the con- 
truction of a couple of polo grounds was the first step undertaken ; subsequently 
nother was added. ‘Time soon showed that there was room for a third polo club in 
London, and the membership was as satisfactory as could be expected. The 


tournament arrangements at Roehampton attracted good entries, and the polo history 


of the club is full of interest. 7 

The first tournament arranged at Roehampton was the “Tnauguration Tourna- 
ment,” which began on May 10th, 1902. The opening match was between the 
American representative team (R. L. Agassiz, J. M. Waterbury, J. C. Cowdin, 
L. Waterbury) and Rugby (C. P. Nickalls, M. Nickalls, George Miller, P. W. Nickalls), 
the Bneglish side winning a magnificent game by six goals to four. 

On the succeeding Saturday, the King and Queen (then Prince and Princess of 
Wales) witnessed the final of the tournament, when Rugby met Roehampton, the 
match ending in a draw of two goals each. In consequence of the Royal visit, this 
occasion is regarded as the formal opening of the Roehampton Club. 

During that season the principal teams which played at Roehampton were :-— 


Ist Life Guards: Captain Cookson, Hon. G. Ward, E. Brassey, 
Captain Schreiber. 

Royal Horse Guards: H. Brassey, Duke of Roxburghe, Captain Fitzgerald, 
Hon. Dudley Marjoribanks. 

Magpies: Lord Charles Bentinck, Captain G. W. Hobson, Captain Gosling, 
Captain L. C. D. Jenner, Captain U. O. Thynne. 

Old Oxonians: E. Brassey, M. Nickalls, ©. P. Nickalls, ‘W. Astor, 
P. W. Nickalls. 

Rugby : Walter Jones, Earl of Shrewsbury, BE. D., G. A., ©. D. Miller. 

Old Etonians: Captain G. Heseltine, Neil Haig, Lord Charles Bentinck, 
Hon. R. Ward, Captain H. H. Wilson, H. Brassey. 

Old Harroyians: Walter Jones, RE. D. Miller, N. Baring, Hon. Dudley 
Marjoribanks, Winston Churchill, Captain W. Long. 

Old Marlburians: Captain L. C. D. Jenner, EB. B. Sheppard, G. A. Miller, 
C. D. Miller. 


Buecaneers: H. Brassey, Hon. R. Ward, F. C. Menzies, Hon. Dudley 
Marjoribanks. , 
More than passing interest attaches to a match played at Roehampton in 

July, 1902, for its object was to test the American “no ‘off-side’”? rule. The teams 
were made up of ©. D. Miller, Walter Jones, B. D. Miller, N. Seott Robson 
J. M. Waterbury, A. Rawlinson, W. S. Buckmaster, and R. L: 
interesting to notice the opinion at the time as shown in the following extract :— 

« : 
nen an game resulted ina very fast galloping game with a strong attack on 

I 1 sides and a weak defence ; of course it is not fair to judge from one game 
especially as six of the players had never tried it before, but for various reasons 
the majority of the players did not seem impressed with the advisability of 
altering the Hurlingham rules in this particular.” " ac ; 
From 1902 up to the outbreak of the EB 

to be an uninterrupted success, the only 


Agassiz. It is 


uropean war polo at Roehampton continued 
a ee, , j difficulty being to provide for the members 
eee me a wanted, mm spite of the fact that three grounds were available 

ay. he 1903 season eighty-seven matches took place, in addition to 


regimental : embers’ games 42 differe er. r e @ I 
Ne ; tee pee ws’ games, and 142 different players figured in the series n 
the 1911 seas here were one hundre Forty n es i i ; i ye 
Bee ‘dred and forty matches in which 212 players 
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Lime proved the purely polo basis for the club was in ullicient to render it self 


upporting, and an important step was taken, in 190 », When the Croquet Association 
transferred its headquarters from Sheen to Roehampton, ind croquet championship 
have been played there ever since At present there are ten « ipital croquet lawr 

and the oclal prestige of the game has certainly bee) ulvantageous to the 
Whole atmo phere of the club Before war broke out a golf course ind a number 


or tennis courts had been installed. 
With the beginning of hostilities in Augi 
polo, and later in the year the War Office took over the club, and some 1,500 met 


st, 1914, came a complete toppage of 


and 400 officers were stationed there The grounds and buildings contir 1ed 
under military control, and the activities associated with Roehampton from 1914 
to 1918 were these: 1914, small airships; 1914-1915, Middlesex Hussars; 1915-1916, 
Royal Naval Air Service; 1916-1917, Royal Flying ( orps; 1917-1918, Royal Naval 
Air Force. 

When Colonel Miller was faced with the task of reorganizil 


Roehampton 


ROEHAMPTON PAVILION LN 190 


after the cessation of war, he found one of the polo pitches hopelessly ruined, 


several permanent buildings put up, and a number of temporary buildings erected. 
Fortunately the Army authorities gave adequate compensation for their occupation, 
and it was found possible to adapt as stables and outbuildings some portion of the 
erections left behind. The two match grounds for polo are now in good order. 

It is common knowledge that polo has been carried on under severe handicap 
since the armistice. The irreparable loss of many of our rising young players and 
youngsters who would have been our best recruits left the ranks of polo players sadly 
thinned when peace came. Then, too, nearly all our best ponies were either sold 
to America, or lost in the war, while the cost of wages, forage, etc., had risen close 
on 150 per cent. 

The season of 1920 was spent, to 


training young players and young ponies. 


a considerable extent, in collecting and 


The following season, owing to the long 


spell of fine weather, was wonderfully successful so far as the game was concerned, 


though the American team lifted the cup, our team, after four years of war and the 
handicap of young ponies, being able to put up as good a fight as could be hoped for. 
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ae : arke vent develop- 
44 scesst yolicy has marked recen 
enterprising and successful } h 


t . _ 2 isc ar ri » 7 
\ distinct! i a present membership of two thousand is clear evidence 
ments at Roehampton, a h is on the increase. The golf course, an eighteen-hole 
, pularitiy of the club is a ae < Sa iitede 
that the popu Yi: both interesting and attractive. Its length, from medal t , 
one, may be des¢ ree i vey 75. The professional record for the course is held by 
is 5,650 yards, pat oe re 2 t three years a Professional Invitation tournament 
1 x 69. For the pas A ASE 5 sets =o 1, an 
Ockenden, with 6 hich all the leading players have taken part. With Gadd as 
bee ald, in which ¢ L 5 Ses enti A se has the 
RE a ; bers have capital opportunities, ENT OCONEE, BES 
professional, members ‘ 


- being situated in close conjunction to the central offices. ; 
J F : i i y $ aye ¢ 
Sa es i te highly to praise the facilities provided for lawn tennis members a 
[tis difficult too hight) : 


ix Y ar . "toe |] oR ld be 
There are twenty grass courts and sixteen hard courts; it should 
mont 7p i P 7 »¥Y Ce 2 ey rer. os 
ae ae ntre courts are of an exceptional standard of excellence, over a 
pau : ] Fort. : « S116 
ee t bi n watch games on these centre courts in comfort, and an unusual 
hor spectators Ca Wi al Se se eae cane ate ch 
eae tion with lawn tennis is the provision of several open-air, artificially 
feature in connectl € 
lighted courts. ee i 
a ‘ ine the careful thought which has been bestowed upon the matter of tennis 
s showing 2 GE g 


MR. G. A. MILLER, CAPTAIN E. D. MILLER, MR. G. D. MILLER. 


and golf it may be added that Mr. Dudley Larcombe is games manager, and the arrange- 
ments for coaching members are unique. 


Colonel Miller, recognizing that in most cases 
L 


struction in lawn tennis is given by professionals who have not had experience of 
amateur tournament play, hit upon the notion of attaching to Roehampton two distin- 
guished performers who had many tournament victories to their credit. At the present 
time, therefore, members of Roehampton can receive tuition from Mrs. Larcombe and 
Mr. A. E. Beamish. 


In wet weather there are three covered yolleying-courts for the 
practice of members. 


Tt is always pointed out that in England 


» at any rate until recently, we are in the 
habit of allowing our boys and girls to pick up their knowledge of games in haphazard 
fashion; the early age at which polo is begun by young men in the United States has 
often been remarked upon. At Roehampton special care is given to the instruction of 
boys and girls in lawn tennis and golf; in addition, Captain F. N. Miller, late 21st Lancers, 
and Instructor, Cavalry School, India, takes charge of boys learning to ride, and, with a 
batch of half a dozen trained polo ponies on the spot, is able to instil the rudiments of 
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lorsemanship for such as are going to take ip polo. During the Baster 


. holidays, the 
sons of members are able to be coached at cricket b 


y one of the Kent professionals. 
No one can visit Ros hampton without being impressed by the charm of th pl 
ii 0 & place 
and its surroundings, especially at that season of the vear when the glorious tree n tlh 
g s s on the 


estate are at their best. Delightful, too, is the prospect from the sunny verandah of 


the club-house, which faces an old-world garden (the site of the kitchen-garden in the old 


farmhouse period), with a fountain playing in the centre 


If Hurlingham be the Mecea of polo, if Ranelagh is of greater age than Roeh imptor 
it is none the less clear that the atmosphere and situation of Roehampton 


are singularly 
appreciated, and it is certain that neither of the older clubs has 


quite that hold upon 
family membership whieh is possessed by the club so admirably cond icted 1 


Charles Miller and his brothers. 


vy Colonel 


GROUNDS NEAR LONDON 


There used to be quite a number of country clubs possessing grounds within easy 
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reach of London, notably the Kingsbury, Eden Park, Wembley Park, and Crystal 
Palace Clubs. 

The KINGSBURY CLUB, which had a ground about nine miles north-west of the 
Marble Arch, was one of the last to close down. Its situation may truly be deseribed as 
charming. The club possessed two excellent pitches at Roe Green, Kingsbury. and 
although on the hard side because of the clayey soil, they were quite fast. The play 
there at one time reached quite a high standard, many well-known polo players being 
among the members, and after the season was over at the big London clubs in July, 
they used to play at Kingsbury until the middle of September. Members turned up 
with great regularity, and could always be certain of some good sport; they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that there would always be enough men to make up full sides in 
ordinary practice games. To enable members to get the play they wanted it became 
necessary to secure an additional ground. 

Quite a feature of the Kingsbury Club was a neat row of polo shelters which would 
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each with a separate stall, the floors being of concrete. In 
sountry clubs the pony shelter accommodation was very inadequate. At is an 
“ e good shelter, as ponies are much better well-protected in trying 
i The whole of the shelter at Kingsbury was 


stand about sixty ponies, 


many 
important point to hav 
weather while waiting their turn to play. 


open in front to let in the air. b Ae tnd ee 2 
The club held a race-meeting at the end of the season in Grove Park, where resided 


Mr. W. Walton, captain of the club and one of its keenest supporters. Beside races on 
the flat, a very sporting little steeplechase course was laid out, and it even included a 


water jump and open ditch. ; a we 2 

The ground remained intact for a couple of years during the European war, but, as 
prospects of future play seemed then so remote, it was decided to give up the ground 
and dispose of the fixtures. Mr. W. Robinson was secretary of the club for many years, 
and success was largely due to his efforts. ; 

The Kingsbury Polo Club won the County Cup in 1909, beating the Cavalry School, 
Netherayon, in the final tie. In the same year, when Mr. H. P. Whitney’s great team 
came over from America to challenge for the cup, they had several trial games at 
Kingsbury before the Test matches at Hurlingham, and the club was able to put up a 
good strong side against them. Some useful teams used to compete for the Tattersall 
Cup, and the weak sides were allotted a tournament for the Winans Cup. This latter 
competition was restricted to teams of players whose total handicap reached a low 
figure only. 

The WEMBLEY PARK CLUB was a near neighbour; it had two grounds at 
Wembley Park, about eight miles from Baker Street. The smaller pitch, next to the 
station, probably had more play on it than any ground in Bngland. Sometimes, on 
the same day, three different sets of players turned out. The ‘“ early birds” made a 
start somewhere about eight in the morning. They consisted of busy men in the 
Civil Service, ete., who had to get back to Town in good time. After playing practice 
games they retired in favour of the House of Commons play and many famous 
names were noted on the play-sheets. Besides these sets of players, another contingent 
from the Foreign Office also turned out twice a week in the early morning. 

Practically all the ponies used by these men were hired, as well as those used in the 
afternoon games when the other ground at Wembley Park was open for play. It is 
obvious that a very large stud of ponies (sometimes over one hundred) had to be kept 
available. 

Of course the play was by no means first-class, but members seemed to get plenty 
of fun out of it, and the price for hiring ponies was very reasonable—one guinea for 
four chukkers, use of ground, ponies, balls, and sticks if wanted. All the players 
mentioned were members of the Wembley Park Polo Club at a nominal subscription 
of three guineas, and no entrance fee. The afternoon games were often quite excellent, 
and any members of the Kingsbury Club played. The managements of the two clubs 
always tried to fit in playing days so that they did not clash with one another, and in 
this way a player with a good stud of ponies could play practically every day during 
the season in this district. On Saturdays, of course, afternoon matches had to take 
place at both clubs, but this could not be avoided. 

a really good try-out ; in fact th : 20t! as Ease ae ate bel a 
Inter-Regimental, had eniites reptah S ae es ae Ceres ets cbs 
inter-University match was played at W ae before their successes. One season the 

Memon Grlreea ees ou (9 ey Park. 

© Most important visiting side was H.P. Whitney’s American team just before 

their victory at Hurlingham. They used the eround f 7 ly aot) 
hardest game they were given in this country ae eee eon Ng era IDSELEOKY vine 
S Y Was against the club side, consisting of 


H. T. Rich, F. M. Freake. G iw 
a T. Rich, F. M. Freake, Gordon Withers, and F. Rich, the latter Liscadtetiee 
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half-time, at back, by Hardress Lloyd, for purposes of international practice, The 
Score at half-time was level, and the result was a win for the Americans by four 
goals to two. 7 

The Wembley Park Polo Club was a real boon to players who did not wish to start 
a stud of ponies, as well as to men in the Services on short leave, as ponies could always 
be hired. The club also tried to encourage beginners, and was an undoubted aid to 
novices, for they realized that they could have some quiet games before launching 
out into more select company. They felt that they could give the game a trial at very 
slight expense, and if they did not care about it, or found that they were not likely 
to make players, they could readily give it up with no severe financial loss. 

Tt is really lamentable that this club had to drop out. A considerable amount 
was spent on cutting down trees, levelling, and, above all, draining (a very complete 
and expensive undertaking), to Say nothing of the fencing, pony shelters, pavilion, ete., 
but unfortunately, the place was taken on a short lease only, and when this expired, it 
could not be renewed as the space was required for aviation. This was quite in the 
early days of flying, and, as a matter of fact, it was found quite unsuitable for the 
purpose; by that time the mischief had been done as far as fitness for polo was concerned, 
The site of the big exhibition of 1924 and the new Association Cup final arena is 
on the old polo ground, so there is no hope of reviving the club; besides this, a large 
stud of polo ponies is not likely to be forthcoming. 

Another club near London which had a great vogue at one time was the 
EDEN PARK CLUB. The ground was situated a short distance from Beckenham 
Junction station; the polo field was a large one, was quite first-class, and the going 
was nearly always good. Play could take place there after heavy rain when it would 
have been out of the question on the majority of grounds. This club won the County 
tournament in 1901 and 1902. Among their best players were Messrs. Bucknell, 
Bullivant, Saville, and Longsden. 

The Eden Park side was a difficult one to beat, and the teams representing the 
club nearly always had a well-developed combination. The brothers Las Casas were 
regular players, and in themselves formed the basis of a very useful side. Rather a 
drawback to members was the difficulty of getting themselves and their ponies to the 
ground, as it was certainly a little way out. 

WORCESTER PARK CLUB, with a ground at New Malden, Surrey, is one of 
the clubs which have survived the war. Many players of note played there. A 
successful tournament, played annually for a cup presented to the club by Lord Rosebery, 
and called the Cicero Cup, brings some good sides together. The ground is comparatively 
near Hurlingham, and the latter used the ground in 1921 so that their members 
might have uninterrupted play in games, as the match ground at Harlingham 
was being rested and prepared for the Test matches. This polo club came into 
being in 1902 as a consequence of the existence of the Worcester Park Sports Club. 
Sir Thomas Bueknill was its first president, Mr. Shollet Dale first honorary secretary, 
and Messrs. A. Auriol Barker, Dunbar Kelly, and others were chief movers. It was on 
this ground that the Prince of Wales received much useful coaching from the 
brothers Rich. 

Several rather interesting features attach to the CRYSTAL PALACE CLUB, 
which lasted from 1889 to 1905. The directors of the Crystal Palace placed Captain 
F. Herbert in charge of the management of polo, and a stud of ponies was provided 
so that players could hire at a fixed fee for every period played. It is obyions that 
such ponies were bound to be inferior to those used by polo teams visiting the ground 
for matches, so that the standard of play was not at all good. Moreover, as the playing 
pitch was the small oval used for Association football matches, and passed into the 
possession of the polo members after its clayey surface had been well churned up, or 
cut about, after the final tie of the Football Association Cup, it can well be understood 
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‘e handicap. It cannot be denied that 


Palace was played under sever > 
and officers on leave found the Crystal 


that polo at the 
many beginners t 
-alace Polo C 4 distinet convenience. 

a oO OE Tora CLUB began as the Priory Polo Club in 1887, and the name 
ived later, the club ground being near Shenfield, Essex. Among those connected 
fe }. Pilkington, and others. The last match 
1914, and it does not seem likely 


at the game, colonial visitors, 


was char 
with the club were Raymond Courage, M. ¢ 
of the Hutton Club was played on August Ist, 
that any revival will be attempted. 


PROVINCIAL AND OTHER CLUBS 


BEDFORD COUNTY POLO CLUB. Harry Boileau had much to do with the 
foundation of the club in 1900, but the year following he left Bedford to act as Master 
of the Wirral Harriers. subsequently being connected with the South Berks and other 
packs of foxhounds. 

There were two full-sized, boarded pitches and the practice ground on the old 
Bedford racecourse. On the average the playing membership was somewhere about 
twenty-three. For a couple of seasons Mr. J. H. Barnard (owner of Rory O?’More, 
winner of the Grand National), was captain of the club, and Mr. J. G. Verey acted as 
secretary for many years. The annual tournament was in July. The principal 
matches were against the two Universities and various Midland clubs. 

Among the members of the Bedford Polo Club at different times have been 
H. and F. Rich, Lieut.-Colonel Mathew-Lannowe, John Drage, Gordon Withers, 
W. Balding, Colonel Selby-Lowndes, and others. The European war not only carried 
off a number of members of the club, but it brought to an end the series of cheery, 
unpretentious matches which were popular with polo-players, and it does not seem very 
likely that the game will be played in Bedford in the immediate future. 

Founded about the beginning of the present century, with a ground near Milborne 
Port, the leading spirits of the BLACKMORE VALE POLO CLUB at the outset were 
Harry Boden, Captain Phipps Hornby, John Hargreaves, and A. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
with H. BE. Lambe as a driving force in the club’s affairs. The fatal accident to 
Mr. Lambe in 1908 was a severe loss to the club. 

Closely linked to the Blackmore Vale Hunt at the outset, the two sports have 
continned their connection ever since. In its palmy days the club possessed three 
good grounds. There was a spring tournament at Haster, and an annual August 
tournament, both of which usually attracted good entries.  . 

After Mr. Lambe’s death, Captain Hon. Lionel Lambart, R.N., was secretary 
until 1912, in which year Mr. V. G. Kennard took over the work until the outbreak 
of the European war. During all these years the club probably played more polo 
Bara Seeeer ee in ee bea seasons something like eighty days being 
tournaments MTAGatiEa, a ae ee Heads for neat ane DELO CANNY 
Otter Vale. ee schon eri aon ti i Ralisbory Plain, Taunton Vale, Cheltenham, 

Tn 1913 tite club “ananieal . eae ang away fixtures being arranged: 
which proved highly Piece tal i ie Sround plore te) SIMEON) ee 
exceptionally good in eae reat a Wat poe son voment Ceniroandgunemo ich 
but the following Sear se9 blank ou seed ee EiBy MESSE MENEEN 8 TEEN, 

Shier: as blank; prospects are much brighter for this year and 


there is good reason for expecting plenty of play. Captain C. Taylor Whitehead 
late 9th Lancers, is honorary secretary. , 


Among those members of the club who fell in the 


to be made of Captain Ni 
apte Nigel Learmouth, 2 j 
Noel Edwards. oe ana 
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In 1920 the BORDON OFFICERS’ POLO CLUB was formed and a quite good 
ground was laid out in charming surroundings under the energetic supervision of 
Genenil Daly and Major Adam. 

The players consisted chiefly of officers of the 5th Fusiliers, the Dublin Fusiliers, 
the Royal Scots, and the Garrison Gunners all stationed at Bordon, the Mountain 
Batteries from Longmoor, and, until they were removed from that camp, the 17th 
Lancers. Among the few civilians who joined the club may be mentioned Mr. Laird, 
of Ropley, Captain Marden, of Liss, Colonel Mort, of Haslemere, Major Bakewell, of 
South Warnborough, and Major Grenside Hooper, of Headleys, who, in 1921, took over 
the honorary secretaryship. 

In 1921 through the keen interest taken by General Daly, the ground was further 
improved, enlarged to full-size, a pavilion erected, and enclosure laid out. 


Elliott & Fry 


SIR CLIFFORD CORY, Br. 


Captain Marden very kindly presented a handsome Fortnightly es re 
Polo was played three days a week throughout the summer, and on one or two days o 
record attendance as many as twenty chukkers were played. The successful season 
closed with an interesting tournament week, during which the club had the honour of 
welcoming such teams as Cowdray Park, Prince Henry’s team from Aldershot, aon 
Mr. Hargreaves’s ‘* White Knights.” The three local teams were General Daly’s 
“Broxhead House” (including Colonel Mort), a Gunner Team, and Major Hooper's 
‘“‘ Arford House’ Team. The future of this happy and prosperous little club lies in 

PB ig * gods. 
“ aes Gate AND COUNTY POLO CLUB was formed in 1903 and Pe - 
ground at Whitchurch, near Cardiff. The late Lord Tredegar was first eed 
with Captain Lionel Lindsay as honorary secretary, and an energetic om aan a5 
the district. In this first season the club became popular with local spectators, a 
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the playing pitch was got into unusually good condition very cuiely EUS 
were arranged with clubs in the west and south-west of England, and the Cardiff Club 
se s4ms to various tournaments. 

shy Trem Cardiff and County Club tournament was held in 1904, Admington Hall 
and Blackmore Vale competing in the final, the former being successful. 

Pre long the Mackintosh of Mackintosh, who owned the club ground and was at 
that time Master of the Glamorgan Hounds, sold the playing-field to the club ; a fine 
pavilion and a number of stalls for ponies were constructed. ; Rather unusual 
developments followed, for a lawn tennis section of the club came into being, and no 
fewer than five hockey teams played on the club ground during the winter. There 
are not many instances in whieh a polo club has developed a games section in the 
manner just indicated. 

The club was in a flourishing condition in 1914, and the support of a number of 
officers stationed at Newport Barracks was an agreeable feature. The outbreak of 
war in the August of the year naturally put an end to proceedings, and, though the 
club as a body was kept going during the war years, its capital ground was ploughed 
up early in 1918 by the order of the local War Agricultural Committee, and the pavilion, 
stalls, ete., were sold. 

In addition to the original committee of the club, among its keenest supporters 
were Sir Clifford Cory, Sir Leonard Ilewellyn, Sir J. W. Beynon, Major R. J. and 
Major ©. T. Jones, Mr. W. Tastings Watson, and others. Several officers of the 4th, 
6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards, during the period in which these regiments were 
stationed at Newport, were enthusiastic players. ‘The late Major HW. E. Lambe 
(Blackmore Vale) and Colonel E. D. Miller brought teams to play on at least one 
occasion. With the formation of the Tredegar Park Polo Club in 1920, polo interests 
in South Wales revived. 

Founded in 1895, the CATTERICK BRIDGE POLO CLUB had quite a vigorous 
existence until it went to pieces in 1912. The first secretary was Mr. Hague Cook, 
Mr. W. ©. Harrild succeeding him, and Mr. Norman Field was in office when it was 
decided to abandon the game. Several members of the Pease family and other local 
hunting people belonged to the club, which took part in the County Cup competitions 
and met several of the other north-country polo teams. In the first match ever played 
on the ground Mr. Harrild (then a playing member of the Old Cantabs) was mounted 
on a polo pony, the late Rear-Admiral Christopher Cradock rode one of his father’s 
carriage horses, and Mr. William Hardeastle was on a Shetland pony ! Probably the 
Catterick Bridge Club was at its best about 1908 when two grounds were in use. 
Revival appears unlikely at present. iy 
a CLEVELAND POLO CLUB. This north-country club came into being in the late 
‘nineties and ceased to exist before the outbreak of the European war. Its first ground 
Was near Nunthorpe, but later a stretch on the Rede 
Geen poe were Mr. Hubert Dorrington (now M.F.H. the Bilsdale), Messrs. 

arles 2 xeorge Dorman, Mr. W. L. Johnson, Colonel A. F. Watt, Mr. J. H. Pease 
Lord Gisborough (Colonel Chaloner), and Mr. Claud E. Pease. When the Cleveland 
Club came to an end, some of the players joined the Catterick Bridge Club 

The COWDRAY PARK POLO CLUB was formed in 1910 4 li ined the 
County Polo Association three years late TESA na cae een 
EU GUS ARK ion tis Rene J a er The first members included Lieut.-Colonel 
mee ionunal 4 i ic EolonelliG: K. Ansell, R. ©. W. Burn, Lord Dalmeny, 

tel _R. W. MeKergow, Lieut.-Colonel i. W. Morrison-Bell, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hon. E. Wyndham, Major Hon. Harold Pearson actine as « ip ake 
arson acting as secretary to the club. As 


most of the mem ders pla in I 0 es > games a yw ara 

iY 4ondon during h seas £ 

o E bs * season, games ¢ ( dray Park 
are confined to April and August. ; i . 


There are two grounds, one suit: 
san 
The chief event of the year is the 
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on a handicap basis for a challenge cup presented by Lord Cowdray. The records of 
this tournament are given below :— 
1911: Seven teams competed; won by Cowdray Park. 
No. 1, N. Loder; No, 2, Hon. Clive Pearson ; No, 
back, Captain E. W. Morrison-Bell. 
112; Ten teams competed; won by Mentmore, Winning team—No. 1 
Ii, de Rothschild; No. 2, Pp. C. Puckle; No. 3, W. S. Buckmaster; back 
Dalmeny. 


Winning team 
3, Captain H. C.S8, Ashton ; 


Lord 


1913; Six teams competed: won by Mentmore. Winning team—No. 1, 
E. de Rothschild ; No. 2, E. B. Horlick : No. 3, W. S. Buckmaster ; back, Lord 
Dalmeny. 

114: Ten teams competed ; won by Cowley Manor. Winning team—No. 1, 
HW. de Trafford; No. 2, M,. Kingscote; No. 3, Colonel ©, D. Miller; back, 
Ii. B. Horliek. 


COWDEAY PARK TEAM, 1021 
Major Hom. Harohd Pearce Hon. Clive Pears Lord Dalmeny Major J. Lew 


1919; Six teams competed; won by Cavalry. Winning team—No. if 
Major H. A. Wernher; No. 2, Lord Stalbridge ; No. 3, Major H. ©. 8. Ashton ; 
back, Captain J. F. Harrison. 

1920: Ten teams competed; won by Anglesey House. Winning team— 
No. 1, Brig.-General E. J. R. Peel: No. 2, Colonel J. J. Richardson; No. 3, 
Brig.-General A. ©. Daly ; back, Captain D. C. Boles. 

1921: Ten teams competed ; won by Cowdray Park. Winning team—No. 1, 
Major Hon. Harold Pearson ; No. 2, Hon. Clive Pearson: No. 3, Lord Dalmeny ; 
back, Major J. Lowther. 

1922; Eight teams competed; won by Cowley Manor. Winning team—No. 1, 
W. Filmer Sankey; No. 2, Marquess of Blandford; No. 3, Sir E. B. Horlick; 
back, Major J. F. Harrison. 


DERBYSHIRE POLO CLUB is one of the oldest county clubs formed in this 
country, and owes its origin to that fine sportsman, the Earl of Harrington. Established 
in 1880, many well-known players of the early days of polo in England took part in the 
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] JJuded, in addition to the Earl of Harrington himself, the 
ee Mild y Yh f. S. Kennedy, Mr. Henry Boden, and others. 
Ir. FE. B. Mildmay, 5 kG th 


me Ua ime of the European war. 
{ yperations up till the time o ) I 
; ual tournament, but play during the summer was always 1 i, 
he ate efforts of Mr. Frank Bllison and the keen support e 
{ pte the untiring elt Ss ¢ . ee ea Bs: 
l D. Winterbottom, of Ashton Hall, In 1897 Derbyshire County 
Colon = DY, 


| when the club languished, till in 1906 it was again started, 
interva “} ang 


) ) osition. 
Jlder of the County Cup without oppos! = et P 
I = tf es uw probable that this old club, like a number of others, will not be 
would appe: ; OE 
d under the conditions which have succeeded the 1914-1918 period. 


EARL OF HARRINGTON. 


EDINBURGH POLO CLUB. Mr. T. B. Drybrough was to a large degree 


responsible for the foundation of the Edinburgh Club which was begun about 1880. 
At that time the club played at Gullane, East Lothian, where, in addition to T. B., 
W. J., and Andrew Drybrough, George Younger, John Younger, T. Binnie, John Taylor, 
and Frank Ogilvie were the principal active members. 
was made to Coltbridge Park, Edinburgh, and in 1882 the 
stone Cottage Park. a period of seven years during which the club was 
in abeyance, local civilian players turning out with the cavalry regiment stationed at 
Piershill Barracks. 

The Murrayfield ground was opened in 1889 
until 1914. Throughout these years the cavalry 
played with the Edinburgh Club. 
Inniskilling Dragoons, 12th 
O4 


In the following year a move 


club ground was in Dudding- 
Then came 


and was the scene of the club’s games 
officers stationed at Piershill always 
among them being the 13th Hussars, Carabiniers, 


Lancers, Scots Greys, and 17th Lancers. Infantry 
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egunents stationed from time to tims 


them being the Ro 


it Edinburgh Castle also 


oined the club, among 
il Artillery, Royal Field Artillery, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, and Gordon Highlands 


Clubs with which there were innual fixtures included Liverpool, Wirral, Aberdeen, 
Catterick Bridge, Holderness, and Ayrshire 


Ir 1803 Kdinburgh was uccessful in the County Cup 


Preston Park No. 1 team in the final at Hurlingham The 
William Younger (No. 1), Captain C. G 


tournament, beating 
Winning side consisted of 
ugh (No 


tournament 


Mackenzie (No. 2), W. J Drvybre 
iid T. B. Drybrough (back When Edinburgh igain won the County 
in 1804, Captain Egerton Green took ( iptain Mackenzie's place 
In the hope that polo would again be « irried on at Edinburgh after the J Iropeal 
war, the committee and secretary kept matters alive, and the first post 


war mate! 
took place at Murrayfield in May, 1919. the Scots 


Greys, then stationed at Redford 
Barracks, joining with civilian players. In 1920 there were hardly any civilians playir 


and the Scots Greys 


carried on, while in 1921, the King’s Dragoon Guards. 


ucceeding 


EDINBURGH COUNTY TEAM, WINNERS OF )UNTY P, HURLINGHAM 


the Scots Greys, used the Murr iyfield ground for regimental polo, all the civilian members 
dropping out. 


It then became necessary to wind up the Edinburgh Polo Club as a civilian body, 
and arrangements were made for the ground to be occ upied for regimental polo. 
From 1892 to 1896 Mr. J. H. Rutherfurd, M.F.H. the Linlithgow and Stirling, 


held office as assistant secretary, and he continued as secretary from 1896 until the 


end of the club as a civilian polo club in 1921. 

HOLDERNESS POLO CLUB. An East Riding body of sportsmen, principally 
members of the Holderness Hunt, started the above club in 1894. though it was not 
until the following year that two la 


> fields were secured in Westbourne Avenue, Hull, 
and the formation of a ground seriously undertaken. Among th 


+ who were primarily 
concerned in the movement may be mentioned N. P. Dobrée, C. H. Fox. Edward 
and Philip Hodgson, Thomas Holtby, George Houlton, Edward Hurtley, the late 
Fred Hurtley, Joseph Hurtley, J Stephenson, and the late Clive Wilson. 

The original thousand pounds put up among the founders did not cover expenses 
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of ground preparation, but eventually appeared a UENEC Doardee ground, stabling 
for twenty-four ponies, and dressing-rooms and baths forsplay Oh : 

Members were enthusiastie but inexperienced, and it was not too easy to find 
players able to coach and instruct them. The 17th Baricers were stalioned at MaRS 
and proved anxious to render any assistance possible. They came over to play the 
« eame at Westbourne Avenue, and Lord Huntington brought a team shortly 


openin ne > ke ais 
Rear including C. D. Miller. It was not surprising, though rather discouraging 
s ; = > . « att “ wy spas 

to the local side, to find the Hull evening papers with headlines, ‘* Total Annihilation of 


the Holderness Polo Club!” i. : i 

Gradual improvement followed, so that one season Holderness were victorious in 
the final tie of the County tournament (northern division). — 

Though the life of the club lasted no longer than a decade it was marked by features 
quite unusual with any other provincial polo club. Holderness never had more than 
about a dozen playing members, but there were something over five hundred honorary 
members, and it was no easy matter to provide them with a match to watch each 
Saturday from Whitsuntide onwards. Despite the limitations of the players, polo 
became ‘popular as a spectacle in Hull and the weather had to be frightfully bad to 
prevent less than four or five thousand onlookers turning up, and “ gates”? of twelve 
and eyen fifteen thousand occurred, and polo was a rival in popular taste to football. 

The magnitude of the Holderness playing programme was a severe tax upon the 
five or six players who formed the choice for the team, as they and their ponies had 
to goas far north as Edinburgh, south to meet Derbyshire County, to encounter Liverpool 
and Wirral westwards; Middlewood and Catterick might be met three or four times in 
the season, and there were usually two games with Manchester. Any club in the 
United Kingdom which would send a team to Hull was promised a return match. 
Moreover, one club after another within reasonable distance of the East Riding became 
moribund, and after ten years, during which some regular Holderness players hardly 
took any holiday in the summer time, the club stalwarts reluctantly decided that one 
course only could follow—that of closing down. 

Hyen though Holderness attracted big home gates, the expense of keeping up the 
ground in a state to accommodate large crowds, the pitch itself, and improvements, 
not to mention a high rent, were serious items; it should also be stated that gate-money 
never was applied towards the expense of ponies or their travelling costs. 

With 1907, therefore, ended the history of a poloclub which was,in many ways, 
remarkable. 

MANCHESTER POLO CLUB. Manchester disputes with Monmouthshire the 
honour of being the first provincial polo club, but there has been-a distinct interregnum 
in its history. During the period when Manchester had a cavalry barracks, the officers 
Stationed there played at Old Trafford, and Sir Humphrey de Trafford recalls playing 
polo there when the Queen’s Bays were quartered at Manchester in the early eighties. 
Later, until 1906, the ground was in Trafford Park, up tothe time when sport was 
ousted by industrialism. For one season a ground at Bowdon was used, but in 1908 


eae transferred its headquarters to Ashley, about a mile and a half from Hale 
station. 


= ‘ is pas question that the energy and enthusiasm of Arthur Midwood, who 
yas for years honorary secretary and captain, had ch to yi i we 
pay ) ptain, much to do with keeping the club 
as es EaAnCHeRLeE Polo Club was in active operation in 1914, and the team played in 
es Semi-finals of the Junior County tournament of that year, and was successful in 
the final tie (northern section) in the Novices’ tournament. 
Be eee ae ee not delayed as long as in the case of many clubs, as regular 
ay took place in 1920, but the tragic death of Fred Crew c se : 

¢ : é a d Crewdson on the fiel y 
in the opening match against Wirral was a sad start for 1921 va 
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; 
I loul l Manchester Polo Clut ground y esses aturf and surface whicl 
may | he ‘ ) the « t her ght rise te rds the board 
ot ! | ‘ iral i i 
present offic re O. G. Moseley, ea i ( el S. ¢ G n t 
capta R. H. Reynolds, honorary secretar 
MONMOUTHSHTRI POLO CLUB Ii 872 Major F. A. Herbe the 
9th I cers, retired from the Service and went li Monm ‘ IT is a 
irdent polo enthusiast, d, with a ‘ rie kept fit by k \ g ! tn 
or field at Clytl Park Scratch games, few rules, ponies 12 } ds and upward 
wid oak ilking-stick marked these hapha d prac ‘ Major Herbert relat 
that he had a pecially formidable stick of ash th an oak head, iror | ch did 
such execution that it had to pa to limbo 
Phe first Monmouthshire Polo Club match took place in Septer ber, 1872, and 
thus inaugurated the first provincial polo club in this eountr Che following year 
LW membership of fifty, and in 1874 Monmouth hire played The Polo Club (Lillie 


Bridge), being defeated by three goals to none. The teams were: Monmouthshire 
Captain F. A. Herbert, Sir C. Wolseley, F. C. Hanbury Williams, ( aptain B. Helme, 
J. Mellor, Captain N. Wheeley: The Polo Club A. L. de Murietta, C. de Murietta, 
Lord Kilmarnock, Lord ¢ istlereagh, Sir Bache Cunard, Hon. ©. Fitzwilliam 

In the same year the 9th Lancers were met at Hurlingham, and in 1875 another 
game against The Polo Club saw Monmouthshire victorious and the re« ipients of a cup. 

Royalty patronized the match (in 1876) between Hurlingham and Monmouthshire, 
the Princess of Wales handing over to Major Herbert the cup which his team gained 
by a five goals to two margin. 

In 1877 the hard-fought final of the Hurlingham Champion Cup found no seore 
even after an additional half-hour had been played, so that both Hurlingham and 
Monmouthshire received a trophy. There hangs in the club-house at H irlingham a 
most interesting painting commemorative of the game. 

Twelve months later the Hurlingham ( hampion Cup came to the Monmouthshire 
Club by their victory over the 5th Lancers, and the western team took it again in 1880 


ere the pre-eminence of the Sussex and the Freebooters’ teams became marked. 
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The annual tournament was regularly carried on till 1896, but about that time the 


ny outhshire Club lapsed into oblivion. ‘m: d oe 
Oe oe POLO CLUB. In 1908 Messrs. Ivor Buxton, J. E. Cooke, R. E. Parker, 


nd R. J. Read were appoln ed as a committee for the organization of he club, and 
anc a ¢ Mx t 
Within a brief space of time there were more than 


ground was secured at Eaton. re 
ing drawn from the 19th Hussars, and fifty honorary 


oo 
thirty playing members, many be 
niembers. 

The following year the ground was moved to Sprowston, rather farther out, and 
the Eaton Golf Club now oecupies the original pitch. The club was affiliated to the 


County Polo Association in 1911, and Norwich won the West Suffolk Tournament in 


912. 

re The arrival of the 12th Lancers at Norwich was an immense help to the game, 
though the number of civilian members steadily decreased, and in the latter part of 
the club’s history the majority of the members were military men. 

In 1913 the Norwich Club enjoyed a highly successful season, winning the County 
Cup, Junior County Cup, and the Novices’ tournament, but with the outbreak of 
the Buropean war the story of Norwich polo comes to an end, and there has been no 
suecess as yet in the re-establishment of the game in East Anglia. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND COUNTY POLO CLUB. Founded in 1874 by 
Captain W. Long, the club was at first connected with the University, amalgamation 
with the Oxford County Polo Club coming some time later. The original ground has 
long passed out of use, and the present ground is situated at Port Meadow, Wolvercote, 
where there are now usually three games a week in the season. A record of the inter- 
University matches is included elsewhere in this volume. Many distinguished players 
have been meinbers of the club, including His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Devereux Milburn, C.P. and Pat Nickalls, the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, W. Waldorf 
Astor, and others. 

After the Buropean war, the club was restarted by Mr. G. C. Hayter-Hames in 
1920. The present secretary is Lord Hastings, and the captain for this year is 
Mr. E. Holland-Martin. 

TAUNTON VALE POLO CLUB. This club was started in 1911 by Mr. C. E. de 
Las Casas in conjunction with the officers of the Somerset Light Infantry, Taunton. 
Viscount Portman has been president of the club since its foundation, and there is an 
excellent ground about two miles from Taunton, at Orchard Portman. The first 
secretary was Mr. ©. Leslie Fox, who was eventually succeeded by Captain F. Bradshaw, 
S.L.1., and Colonel T. T. Macan, C.B., now holds office. The annual tournament takes 
place at the end of the season, the following cups being offered: for competition : the 
aye Aaa oy Vibeoaa: Portman), the Houldsworth Cup (presented by 
nee Sree Dy ae ae N ale Cup (presented by Mr. H. Hurtley), the 
ReaIBer coe ee Mr. Franklin). : For members of the club there is a “ points” 

‘ A r, onor being Mr. C. Ward Jackson. 
noe ee eee ue BENDS Mele Club started again in 1920, the season 
elab ne eS ne, and prospects are quite bright for the future of the 
we mee cies ae ae is a private club with a ground on the estate 
in 1913, play was Saino as a a4 ae Hs = Cavgenke ome honorary Secretary. Founded 
eerie cota aay oe ae <a Loe after the armistice, and Mr. Riley-Smith’s 
keeping the game from entire] seg ridge U aiversity: Polo Club has proved of value in 
re irely disappearing in Yorkshire, 

TREDEGAR PARK POLO CLUB. When more normal ¢ itions i 
themselves after the armistice, members of the Cardi a SOUR peace eabbsbed 
without a ground, and it was the at Sees oO Rem anrebres 

i , as then that Lord Tredegar came to their assistance by 


lacing at a akisynenl on 2a ; 
re & at their disposal a pitch in the park adjoining his residence, near Newport. 
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This was a good fortune which was greatly appreciated, and the club was also 


fortunate in 


Captain Lionel Lindsay willing to continue his 


£ perio 


ig 
Recretary of the club under its new guise, Colonel Rivers Smythe, D 5.O., Was manager, 
and play began with the season of 1920. 

Among those officers from Newport Barracks who play may be mentioned 
Colonel B. J, , Captain H. W. Barnard, Colonel W. N. Johnson, and Lieut. 
H. V. Luckton 

Phe coal strike of 1921 sadly interfered with the club’s activities, and industrial 
depression and the closing of the barracks at Newport do not make prospects very rosy 

WARWICKSHIRE POLO CLUB With the end of the Warwickshire Polo Club 


in 1914 were dispersed such records as related to its history which covered a period of 


something like thirty years. Some of its members joined the Moreton-Morrell ( lub 
The ground has been taken over for other purposes and there is no likelihood of the 
club being revived. 

WELLINGTON POLO CLUB. Founded in I8S84 by Field-Marshal Karl Haig, 
then a cadet at the Roval Military College, Wellington Polo Club has enjoyed a career 


A WELLINGTON CLUB TEAM, 191%. 


not marked by those temporary or final stoppages which have been the fate of a good 
many polo clubs. In fact, since conditions have become more normal. it has shown new 
life and vigour. Especial good fortune in the shape of a ground which had a capital 
subsoil distinguished the club, and its new pitches at Fleet, Hants, are blessed in the 
same direction. The disadvantage attaching to the old ground through the fact that 
it had to stand much wear and tear (for no room was available for a second pitch) now 
disappears, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Anstruther Gough ¢ althorpe, of Elvetham 
Hall, for he has placed at the disposal of the club a couple of grounds as well as a 
practice pitch. The opening season at Ancel’s Farm, Fleet, Hants, was truly a grand 
success. 

The new Wellington Club ground lies but three miles from the Cavalry Barracks, 
Aldershot; and the Wellington Fortnightly Cup, the Fortnightly Novices’ ( hallenge 
Cup, the Wellington Cup, the Crowthorne Cup, and a tournament for Ascot race week 
present attractive fare for the keen polo-player. 

During the history of the club two names have been consistently associated with 
its progress, those of Guy Hargreaves, M.F.H. the South Berkshire, and Captain 
H. S. Chinnock, divisional secretary south-eastern district County Polo Association. 
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On three occasions the County Cup has been won by Wellington, in 1914, 1919, 
and 1921. i : 

Among distinguished polo players who have been associated with the Wellington 
Club are Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Philippi, Captain A. Philippi, Mr. A. L. Ormrod, Brig.- 
General O. OG. Herbert, Colonel H. G. M. Pleydell-Railston, Major F. B. Hurndall, 
Captain K. R. Palmer, Lieut.-Colonel H. ©. S. Ashton, Major H. R. Cayzer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Marchant. 

WBHST SUFFOLK POLO CLUB. This club was started in 1909 and had a fairly 
active career until 1914. There was a playing membership of between twenty and 
thirty, and somewhere about 150 non-playing members. A few games were played in 
1919, but hopes of revival flickered out in the following year. A number of active 
members gave their lives in the war years and several returned too badly shattered 
to be able to keep up the game. 

Mr. Cattle, of Bury St. Edmunds, was always one of the leading spirits connected 
with the West Suffolk Polo Club, and the late Hugh Dawson was instrumental in 
stimulating enthusiasm for polo in the district. Among other names which may be 
recalled are those of Captain Geoffrey Horne (hon. sec.), Colonel J. W. Royce Tomkin, 
Sir William Burton, W. Liveock, P. Middleditch, Captain H. Musker, Eugene Wells, 
and Major J. S. Agnew. 
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POLO IN IRELAND 


By T. LEVINS MOORR, M.S.11. 


(A Vice-President All Treland Polo Olub) 


T is impossible to say when polo was first played in Ireland, but it can be stated 
that the first actual match took place in 1870, at Gormanstown Strand, when 
“Chicken” Hartopp captained the County Meath team which defeated the 
9th Lancers stationed in Dublin. No surprise need be felt that polo was 

quickly taken up in a country where love of sport is as natural as love of sunshine, 
and where horseflesh of satisfactory quality was obtainable. It was left io that good 
sportsman, Horace Rochford, who had founded the County Carlow Club, to lay the 
foundations of the All Ireland Polo Club in 1873. His untiring labours and genial 
enthusiasm were not wasted, for he gathered round him a band of keen sportsmen 
who canvassed whole-heartedly for tangible support for the A.I.P.C. 

The question of a ground for polo in Dublin was answered by the Board of Works 
giving permission to use a portion of Phenix Park known as “ The Nine Acres,” a 
level piece of old sod bounded on the south by a row of large elms and on the north by 
the Viceregal Lodge. One awkward point arose because, even though the Board of 
Works could give the requisite leave to use the ground, there was no body, earthly, 
heavenly, or otherwise, which could grant exclusive use, seeing that Phonix Park had 
been presented to the citizens of Dublin for their enjoyment. Moreover, the citizens 
have at all times taken advantage of this boon, and have indulged in their wrestling, 
football, cricket, and hurling matches there. 

The Board of Works allowed the Garrison, Phoenix, Civil Service, toyal Irish 
Constabulary, and Working Men’s Clubs to enclose portions of the park within 
palings and to build pavilions, but, even then, outsiders, if they had the wish to 
enforce it, had the right to use any pitch they might fancy. Permission was given 
to the A.I.P.C. to set up a small pavilion and to erect a strong wooden railing down 


each side. 


~ 
we 
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y¢ of the A.I.P.C. was held in 1875, Horace Rochford being 
lected honorary secretary and treasurer, and a local committee was formed, consisting 
MECC aly * ae ¢ eee 2 a a 3 

SeTohn Brooks, Matt D’Arey, and W. T. Stewart. The last of these is still a polo 
an hat Lam indebted for much of this information about the 


The first general meetil 


enthusiast, and it is to him the 

sfinninegs of the game in Ireland. . ; 
petra see County Kilkenny had a team, and played at Mr. Prior Wandesford’s 
demesne in Castle Comer. Counties Carlow, Sligo, and Westmeath soon followed, and 
teams, largely composed of Ward Hunt men, used to travel about for matches. 
It is interesting to find a minute of the A.I.P.C. to the effect that, so as to encourage 
county clubs to visit Dublin during the Annual Polo tournament. railway expenses 
incurred in the transport of ponies should be defrayed (one pony for each player) by 
the A.I.P.C. ; this was in 1876. 

At this time there were five players a-side, and the game began with each side 
lined up behind the back line and the ball in the centre of the ground ; when the bell 
rang there followed a mad charge to get first knock. Collisions were frequent, polo 
then was deyoid of combination, backhand shots were unknown, and the game largely 
consisted of hitting the ball round the ground until someone got near goal. 

The A.I.P.C. drew up a code of rules. These were very like the Hurlingham rules, 
they were altered from time to time, but the Hurlingham rules were adopted in 1886. 
As agreed to in 1875, ‘‘ the Laws of the Game as played by the All Ireland Polo Club ” 
were as follow :— 

1. The height of the ponies must not exceed 14 hands, and no ponies showing 
vice are allowed in the game. 

2. The goals to be not less than 250 yards, and each goal to be 8 yards 
wide. 

3. No spurs to be allowed with rowels, except on special occasions, when 
sanctioned by the Committee. 

4. Each side shall nominate 2n Umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play 
with one instead of two ; but his or their decisions shall be final. 

5. None but proper sticks and balls approved by the Committee allowed. 
The size of the balls is decided to be three inches in diameter. 

6. Should a player break his stick, or have it broken, he must ride to the 
appointed place where the sticks are kept and take one. 

7. In the event of a stick being dropped, the player must pick it up himself ; 
but he cannot strike the ball when dismounted. 

8. A player may interpose his pony before his antagonist so as to prevent 
the latter reaching the ball ; but in order to avoid collisions, a player is on no account 
to cross another, and should a cross appear unavoidable the player in possession of 
the ball, i.e., who is following the ball in the direction it has been last hit, must be 
given way to. 

9. It is allowed to hook an adversary’s stick, but neither under or over an 
adversary’s pony. 
preted pucene en as a est, he is in front of the player of his 
the hostile goal, and Raut eee ate a ae eee side bce him and: 
and out of the pane oil does not eis ie a ¥ ‘ be abe eh Oe a eal, 
at by the opposite side or until the — * 5 his ae = beret a 
passes him. The player until he is ta Rene ee ie Bide; oe MELE WO LN) 

ENC) WD S lis side, has no business to impede in any 

Manner one of the opposing side. 

; The penalty for infringing this rule shall be, th 

side” the Umpire shall stop the game ; the : 

where the player “ off-side ” first hit it 
fair hit. 


at in case a player is “ off- 
ball shall then be placed at the point 
, and one of the opposite side shall have a 
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: 11. If a ball is hit above the top of the goal posts, but in the opinion of the 
Umpire through, it shall be considered a goal 

12. When the ball is hit beyond the goal, and not through, the side defending 
the goal is entitled to a hit off, which must be from the line; the opposite side 
retiring 50 yards from the adversaries’ line 

14. When the ball is out of bounds, it must be thrown into the playground 
by an impartial person ? 

14. Bach side to teke up its position within the goal posts, and on the ball 
being thrown in the centre by the Umpire, the game commences 

15. No person allowed within the arena (players and Umpires excepted) under 
any circumstances whatever, 

It was in 1878 that the great polo player, John Watson, of the 13th Tlussars, joined 
the A.I.P.0., and his influence on the development of the game is highly important 
The son of a splendid sportsman and MF LH. the 
Carlow, this young sub- 


altern inherited a devotion 
fo sport as a scientific and serious pursuit, not a mere 
recreation or relaxation for leisure hours It is 
not to be wondered at that the opinions of so 
John Watson evoked a 
and that his intense 
polo did not altogether 
less favourably endowed 
tireless energy 

had just returned from 
the regimental team had 


In spite of the counter- 


determined a character as 
good deal of opposition, 


Seriousness in regard to 


Please those clubmates 
With physical strength and 

At this time Watson 
India, where his play with 
revolutionized the game. 
opinions of his elders, he exploited and exalted the 
importance of backhand strokes and lost no chance 
of insisting upon the prime MR. T. LEVINS; MOORE. importance of combina- 
tion. Facts, forcibly and relentlessly demonstrated 
both in practice and in matches, won a grudging admission of the soundness of his 
ideas, and Watson’s tactics were universally adopted. Curiously enough, though he 
was the pioneer of the backhand stroke, to the end of his days he was a bitter opponent 
of the more modern evolution, the near-side backhander. Looking at the game as we 
now see it, we can hardly believe this, but it must be remembered that the * off-side ” 
rule had not then been eliminated, and that Watson himself, combining horsemanship 
with weight and strength, always had the No. 1 at a disadvantage, seldom let him up 
on his stick side, and was nearly always able to get the ball. 

Watson had a simply wonderful command of the ball, he was not a singularly 
powerful hitter, but possessed that uncanny knack of placing himself so as to be 
in the right position for those on his side. I never saw a player to touch him in 
this special stroke—a defensive backhander at right-angles to the direction he was 
travelling in ; and this shot he would bring off time and again, even though strongly 
hustled. 

Determination almost to the point of ruthlessness was a characteristic of John 
Watson, for he always went out on to the ground having made up his mind to win. He 
left nothing to chance, never dallied with weaklings, with men who played for amusement, 
or with those who liked to play to the gallery. He always sought to select his own team. 
He was a grand captain, inspiring and vitalizing his men so that they got more out of 
themselves than they could have thought possible. Watson encouraged the trier, 
despised the slacker and never hid his contempt for him, and insisted that men should 
sink individualism and merge themselves into unity with the side. In short, he believed 
in team-work under his guidance. Watson asked for no quarter and gave none ; his 
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ation in this respect was an asset, and he would play the game so long as it 
came within the letter of the law and right up to the last letter of it. ; 

Riding over sixteen stone, Watson was a remarkably good judge of a pony or 
a horse ‘Once mounted for hunting or for polo, he became utterly absorbed in the 
business in hand, and woe betide any offender against the etiquette or rules of the 
Social status, friendship, any consideration of that sort counted for 


mere reput 


sport concerned. ; 5 
nothing. If the transgressor had gone counter to the rules or time-honoured customs 
Watson did not spare him. ; 

When not actually engaged upon his favourite forms of sport, John Watson was 
a most kindly and courteous man, and T have seen him, though tired after a long day’s 
hunting, sit down on the floor in the evening and build card houses to amuse a child. 

He was Master and huntsman of the Meath Hounds for many a year, hunting 
five days a week, and hacking to and from meets with his hounds. Unconventional 
and not hidebound in ideas in regard to the breeding of foxhounds, any more than 
he was in polo, John Watson left behind him when he died as fine a pack of fox-catchers 
as any kennel ever possessed. Just as he inspired and vivified his team when he led 
it at polo, so Watson inspired his hounds. They recognized that when he was there 
they were out for work, that he would never leave them in the lurch or deceive them. 
They were quick into covert and out at the first call. There was little delay in getting 
them all on the line, and he always waited till they were all out. As he was unsparing 
to the slacker at polo, so he had no mercy for the unreliable hound. T have seen Watson 
throw a fox that had been killed in covert to the pack; then a tally sounded, he 
sprang on his horse, blew his horn, and every hownd left the fox and followed ! 

He hunted both dog and bitch packs, the former for choice. 1 have heard him 
say, “‘ Anyone can hunt a bitch pack, but give me the fellow who can hunt the dogs ! ” 
: In 1877 the Duke of Connaught became a patron and honorary member of the 
All Treland Polo Club, and in the year following was instituted the All Ireland Open 
Challenge Cup for annual competition. Tt was stipulated that the trophy should 
become the property of any side winning it twice in succession. This feat was 
accomplished by John Watson’s Freebooters in 1885 and 1886; the team thereupon 
gifted the present Open Cup and the rules underwent amendment accordingly. It 
should be remarked that Field-Marshal Earl Haig (to give him his present designation) 
was a member of the 1886 Freebooters’ side. All interested in polo will remember 
the duel between the all-conquering Sussex team and the Freebooters in the Hurlingham 
Open Champion Cup. Between 1881 and 1896 the only team to break the continuous 
Successes of the Peats and Mr. Mildmay was the Freebooters ; they were holders in 
1884, 1886, 1887, 1894, 1895, and 1896. John Watson won the Hurlingham Champion 
Cup thrice, and the All Treland Cup nine times. 

Not only has the All Treland Open Challenge Cup attracted the best teams in 
Treland, but sides usually came across from England to compete, and Rugby, 
Baton, and Old Cantabs have been successful, Rugby winning the cup two years in 
Succession, 1897 and 1898. Tt will thus be realized that the citizens of Dublin have 
enjoyed the privilege, free of charge, for reasons set out 
finest polo teams in the world. 
haye viewed the final tie, the 


arlier, of seeing some of the 
Though crowds of fifteen to twenty thousand people 
playing pitch has never been encroached upon. 
A casual observer standing by the rails during a polo match at Phoenix Park 
would be surprised at the knowledge and discrimination of the spectators. Many 
have watched polo from their childhood almost, and they are uncommonly quick 
be aie up the form of players. Among polo men always extremely popular with 
ne Irish crowd have been John W atson, Captain Hone, and Mr. J. 0. Jameson among 


the older seh F at 7 : 
eae li hool, and Captain F. H. Wise (13th Hussars) and Captain MacLaren 


Mr. W. T. Stewart retired as honorary secretary and treasurer in 1886, and was 
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elected a vice-president of the club in recognition of | hinaerct Mr. IL. 
: ible 4 1 
Dugdale (16th Lancers) took over the duties of honoray rare eae 
. : COT » an i wa 


followed in 1888 by Captain F. Fetherstone haugh, who held office till 1892 


During the term of office of Mr. W. B. Jameso ippointed 1893), the Board 
of Works allowed drainage operations to be carried out on the AT PC pas nd 
Mr. Jameson and his colleague, Mr. S. Usher Roberts, had the sati {action of : 
the undertaking carried through very effic iently, drains being laid at a rai i iB 
feet and led into the pond of the Zoologieal Gard Also the ground wa tapers 


ut the ends, the pavilion being moved to its present position 
From 1880 to 1887 it was usual to hold a pohy-racing meeting under t) uspi 

gn g unde 1@ auspice 

of the A.T.P.O, at Baldoyle. Very jolly sporting times tho 


were, and polo plays 


and their friends used to turn up from all over Ireland. The programme covered 
some half-dozen events, and the Jameson family, the Hones, John Watson, Mr. W. 
Murland, Mr. L. H. Jones, Captain J. D. Barry, Mr. W. T. Stewart, and Hon. Claude 


Lambton kept sport moving on those occasions 


a meeting being held at the Phenix Park racecourse, but 
presented for competition called the Military 


These races were revived in 1902, 


again it lapsed 


In 1886 a challenge cup was 


Challenge Cup, open to regimental teams only, to be won three years in succession 


before becoming the property of any regiment This cup, though it has often been 


won two years in succession by the same regiment, has never been won for the third 


consecutive year; the names of the winning regiments recall to one’s mind many 


fine players and many keen contests. 
It is surprising how often the regiment holding the cup has been defeated in 
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the third attempt; this was very marked in 1899 when the 17th Lancers cet 
the south of Ireland and beat the holders, a very strong team of the ams daing 
Dragoons, who held both this cup and the Hurlingham ute ar be 
two preceding seasons. The Inniskillings also lost the Hurlingham nter i‘ tepimenty 
in the semi-final to the 7th Hussars, who had just returned from South Africa. 

The final of this particular tournament was one of the most exciting I have exon 
seen. The 7th Hussars were a much better-mounted team. Captain Chureh (2), of 
the 13th, had received slight concussion from a fall in the semi-final and was not at 
his best; Captain F. H. Wise (3), the great left-handed player, was well-mounted ; Major 
MacLaren (4), a small and light man who always played smart, light ponies, with 
J. Wiggin (1), put up an extraordinary defence. During the whole game Ido not think 
the 13th ever got the ball much beyond the centre of the ground, but the defence of 
Captain Wise and Major MacLaren could not be penetrated till two minutes before time, 
when Major Poore met a ball in the middle of the ground, hitting it straight for the 
goal, which no defender could reach in time to save. 

Almost all the cavalry regiments have been in twn stationed in Ireland, so 
that the best of the military players were well known. 

In order to encourage the game among county clubs and to afford pleasant 
reunions of all clubs in Dublin, the A.I.P.C. presented a cup for annual competition 
on its ground, to be won three years in succession before becoming the property of 
any club; this cup being won by County Fermanagh in 1893, a new one was put up 
as a perpetual challenge cup. All arrangements regarding the tournament were 
in the hands of the Irish County Polo Club Union, to which body the A.I.P.C. handed 
over the ground for use during the County Cup week. 

This Trish County Cup was inaugurated in 1890, and played for annually on the 
A.I.P.C. ground in the week preceding the Horse Show, the Open Cup being competed 
for the same week. This was always a grand polo fortnight, the County Cup rousing 
keen rivalry both among players and adherents. T can look back on many such weeks 
with happy memories of incidents and good fellows. I am unable to recall one 
unpleasant match; every team evinced its eager desire to win, played hard, victors 
and losers no worse friends at the end of the tournament. 

These matches produced good polo and promising players and ponies, the value 
of the latter often proving a decisive factor in the ultimate result. A good many 
first-season ponies were played. This tournament, taking place the week before the 
Open Cup, militated against the Irish players in this event, as their ponies were not 
fit enough to stand so many hard matches. On the whole, though, the arrangement 
worked pretty well, as it gave an opportunity of a sale to those who wanted to dispose 
of ponies. 

The Open Cup has been won by Trish County Polo Club Union teams composed 
paube best Players from the counties, and also by teams of the All Ireland Polo Club ; 
on one occasion Sligo, the winners of the County Cup, went through as far as the final 
of the Open Cup. Sligo’s great team in 1900 was P. W. Connolly (1), W. Campbell (2), 
Major ©. K. O'Hara (3), and J. Fitzgerald (4). I was one of the umpires in the final 
against the Freebooters, whose side contained F. Hargreaves (1), Captain Hon. J. 
Beresford (2), F. M. F: reake (3), and John Watson (4). It was a great and close game 
right through, and I think the Freebooters won only by the odd goal in five. I 
remember that John Watson was much perturbed by the attentions of P. W. Connolly, 


and, having got the lead in the last chukker 7 i i 
: E he last ¢ ave the res hardlwork thy 
in the ball from the sides. ees Nae ONS BORG 


To my thinking, this Sligo team vw: 
that year. P. W. Connolly as a No. 


as the best county side in the United Kingdom 


: 1 under the old rules had not many equals ; he 
a "3 a most unselfish part in keeping the opposing back out of the game =a could 
= the ball in the right direction when required. Campbell, playing in this team, 
‘ 
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Was quite a 1 No. 2, havi bel ] 8 is 
! 1 ue behind him such great lefensiy ] Y 
she FT wayvers a8 O'Hare 
ind Pitzgeral rh former was a brillian N 5 oi ny lass, he kn t 
5 ti Chis, » kne ) 
rame thoroughly, wa ilWays well-m unted, ke > al loyal to leg f 


in attack, steady £ ou ee 
eady in defence, and a good captain Fitzgerald, the back, v tl 
ck, us oO « 


stonewall type that disorganized and broke the heart of an « pposir id 
aun Opposing side 


The A. 8 4 Ww “) ( 
County PA Novi Irhamen 4 gun in | 1 Buc mer 
K 1 in 
of the winning team was recely t Ip, this n is proper tr 
ie | i i 
this tournament wer played n « in gr ids | there w ] 
£ i I 


more players to enter: it became very popular 

Mr. W. Stewart Duckett. of County Carlow, acted as honorary 
County Polo Club Union for many years, and, being a Shah he re eae ve rae 
development of county polo, its interests were Patigitie ans Wheat ae 
in 1901, Major O’Hara succeeded him and carried on good Pa until ai a “ 
caused the closing of all the county clubs in Treland, and, with the A Aelia 


County Meath, none has yet been revived 


retired 


THE LAST OF THE ELMS 


COUNTY FERMANAGH. This very sporting club produced the first winners 
of the County Cup, and it is regrettable that a few years found the impossibility of 
further continuance. The side which secured possession of the County Cup consisted 
of Messrs. A. Maude, C. D’Arcy Irvine, E. M. Archdale, and J. Porter Porte: 

COUNTY MEATH, with which is connected the first polo match played in 
Treland, won the County ¢ up in 1893, but has had at least one interregnum in its history 
The season following its resurrection, the Meath team, consisting of Captain A. Napper, 
A. and J. McCann, John Watson, put up a very hard game to County Dublin, the 
eventual winners, in the first round, and were beaten only after extra time had been 
played. To Mr. A. McCann belongs much of the credit for the fact that, with 
has succeeded in keeping the flag flying and in recruiting young 


Captain Eccles, he 
and Major O'Reilly, P. R. and 


players of promising calibre, including Messrs. H. B. 
J. Leonard, and P. Dunne Cullinan 

COUNTY SLIGO, situated in the far west of Ireland, was badly handicapped 
through its position, making it impossible for the team to get match practice against 
None the less, this club won the County Cup in 1894, 


anybody save club members. 
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1895, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902. ‘The untiring energy and earnestness of Major 
O’Hara formed a magnificent inspiration to the members of County Sligo, and was 
a vital factor in the successes of the team. In all matters of sport, as in everything 
for the benefit of the county, Major O’Hara’s active and financial support has always 
been forthcoming; he hunts County Sligo with his own harriers, and stands out as 
an example of the best type of Irish county gentleman, such as, let us hope, present 
changes in Treland will not destroy. 

In County Sligo’s polo successes, Major O'Hara and J. Fitzgerald took part on all 
nine occasions, P. W. Connolly was in the winning team eight times, and Messrs. G. M. 
Becles, H. G. Lestrange, and W. Campbell also figured in various games. Many 
high-class ponies have been produced by the County Sligo Club. 

COUNTY WESTMBATH has always been outstanding in its production of 
good sportsmen and good horses, and it is natural that it has been prominent in the 
Trish polo world. In the very earliest days of the game a club was started, and 
Messrs. A. B. Joyee, Marshall Murray, and J. 1. Locke spared neither time nor expense 
in encouraging play. The ground was at Leddiston, and there were so many players 


PAVILION BEFORE THE GROUND WAS BOARDED. 


that at one time a second club, the NORTH WESTMBATH, came into existence 
and had a ground near Castlepollard, where that great sportsman, Mr. H. P. Wilson 
was a fine example of enthusiasm. Westmeath won the County Gup in 1896 1897, 
and 1911, and the North Westmeath in 1903, 1904, and 1905. 
Among many good players connected with the two clubs stand Captain P. P. 
O'Reilly and Major Austin Rotheram. They were two of the finest exponents of 
een time, and Rotheram as a No. 1 was extraordinarily ane a =e up 
ere galloping clear of the whole field, O'Reilly being a brilliant striker and 
The COUNTY DUBLIN POLO CLUB w 

$ S > (te ay Tr . 
eae ee Me PAndeay becoming honorary secretary ; he did much to promote 
Seca ee a ae when this ground was taken over by the Phenix Park 
aie ae oe He Company kindly offered to lay down two grounds and 
oe cata re ene and to County Dublin. But, it being considered that 
of charge, the brniititioe ae 2 oe of the possibility of watching polo free 
i, 1at it would not be in the best interests of Irish 


as founded in 1899 and had a ground 
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polo to accept the offer \ ground at Cabra, and quite 


close to the AT.P( ground ; an arrangement was reached with the club that A L.P.0. 
players might also have the use of the 


Was secured nearer Dublin, 


pitch, and polo was then regularly played five 
days a week between the two grounds 


Mr. F. W. Perry became honorary secretary 


on the establishment of this new 
ground, and much of its 


success was due to his efforts \ 


tice pavilion and pony 
shelters were erected, pony shows 


and gymkhanas were innually held, and the elub 
had the honour of Winning the County ( up in 1906, 1908, and 19090 

John Leonard, playing No. 1 each ve i, Was an example of a player who, though 
not a great striker, was a valuable asset to any team as No. 1 \ most unselfish and 
hard-working player who went all out from start to finish and if he was not 


attacking 
he was always spoiling L. Morrogh Ryan, later of 


international fame, played 
No. 4 in all three successes; a fine hitter all round, his 


powers were those of attack as 
well as of defence: a 


great trier, it almost appeared to need some special effort to be 
required from him before he put up his very best 


x Ria! 4 q 
TU TT 


COUNTY DUBLIN TEAM VINNERS OF COUNTY CUP, “oe 
Mr. Blair T. L. Moore L. M. Ryar J. Le 


Major Mayne 
As No. 2, Jack McCann played in the last two matches; he, too, became an 
international player, and, at his best, was one of the finest No. 2’s Ireland has produced ; 
very quick to take an opportunity, a ¢lean striker and goal-hitter, one who would notch 
a good many if not well marked. aps 
The County Dublin Club presented a Fortnightly Challenge Cup This tourna- 
ment always opened the County Dublin season. Teams wishing to challenge the 


winners sent in their names, and the order of challengers was then drawn The first 
and second on the list played on the ground of the first on the list, the winner held 
ground right, and the next on the list had to come to them. This cup afforded some 
£ ght, : 
keen matches 


of a perfect pa 
the most popular 
A.I.P.C. owes 1 

number of yes 
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KING'S COUNTY, a sporting club in central Ireland, spared no effort to keep 
the game going. Hardress Lloyd, whose home is near the ground, played there as 
often as he could, and the King’s County team, when it came to Dublin for the County 
Oup games, showed a finish in team play and a style of riding and striking which w erg 
evidently modelled on his—a capital instance of young players starting on right lines. 
King’s County won the County Cup in 1907 with A. Stoney, Hon. A. Hastings, 
H. Gairdner, and Captain Hardress Lloyd; when it fell to them five years later 
J. A. Drench and Major Head replaced Stoney and Hastings. ; 

Mr. H. Gairdner was a fine player; he “made” his own ponies, of which many 
afterwards became famous. This club produced also J. A. Trench, another fine 
horseman, very quick on and with the ball, able to defend as well as attack, and one 
who has rendered material assistance to Ireland in international matches. 

The COUNTY KILDARE CLUB, which formerly had its ground near Naas, moved 
to Celbridge, where Major Conolly provided them with a ground in his Castletown 
demesne ; this was a magnificent pitch, boarded, and perfectly level, 300 yards by 
200 yards, which latter dimension, by the way, proved to be really too wide. This ground 
was only about ten miles from Dublin, so had many visiting teams and tournaments. 
Tts principal annual one was the Hunt tournament. 

Major A. II. Watt played for County Kildare in 1911, 1912, and 1913, and was 
No. 1in the team which won the County Cup in the last of these years. The combination 
of A. H. and 8. A. Watt was a very strong one. Major Watt was considered by many 
to be one of the best No. 1 players in Ireland during the period before ‘“ off-side”’ was 
abolished. Tle was markedly unselfish and keen as mustard. During the season of 
1913 the County Kildare lost only three matches out of twenty-five, the team consisting 
of A. H. Watt, S. A. Watt, A. Balding, and M. Dennis. 

Captain 8. A. Watt, who had come to live in the vicinity, played for County Kildare, 
which won the County Cup in 1910 and in 1913. The present Baron H. de Robeck 
and his brother Charlie were great supporters of polo, and good players. Ernest Bellamy 
was a good No.1, and Captain M. FP. Dennis was a back of the best class. He ‘“‘ made ” 
his own ponies, was a fine horseman, and always a cheery and sporting player, very 
popular, and loved by the crowd on the rails. 

COUNTY CARLOW was always unfortunate in not winning the County Cup 
more often than it did, as it produced some good players in early days. W. Edge and 
T. Anderson were first-rate men, as, too, were W. E. Grogan, Dr. Colgan, T. Roark, 
and the brothers Slocock, while the most brilliant performers, perhaps, were D. J. Ross 
and Captain Browne Clayton. The Carlow team generally had to rely on more or less 
first-season ponies. ; 

couvl TY ANTRIM possessed a capital ground and regularly sent a team to 
compete in the County Cup. Dick, Jim, and Jack Houston, G. Reade, F. Barbour, 
Holt W aring, A. Charley (hon. secretary), and D. Kerr were all good players, and helped 
to give visiting sides a pleasant time. 

COUNTY LONDONDERRY, though never bringing back the County Cup, had 
many good men and a fine ground, Among those who assisted in its development 
were Mess 8. A. A. Watt, Captain S. A. Watt, A. and-T. Montgomery, and T. F. Cooke. 
A. A. W att, father of S. A. and A. H. Watt, played polo till he was 65 years of age, and 
with nis other son, G. A. Watt, ran a family team in 1911-12. : 

COUNTIES LOUTH, KILKENNY, AND WEXFORD possessed, among other 
play ee ape Loftus Bryan, of Wexford, and Alfred Smithwick, of Kilkenny. 

Tt has abeaieen eae Ree é aaa r ies i 
height and class of animal required rae ae J oung ponies in Ireland: The 

é as the game progressed; from the 


small “ butty ” cocktail to the pres i i 
= ) the present big longtail marks a great difference in type. 
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The same class has, howev er, always been sought for, Viz., the nearest the thoroughbred 
that could carry the Weight and measure Though T have seen many, and owned two 
ponies got by or out of polo ponies, no one in Ireland has ever fone in much for breeding 
on these lines 

All the best ponies bred in Ireland have been undergrown racehorses or high-class 
hunters. At one time such were easily procurable at from twenty to thirty pounds, 
but as polo became popular and the demand increased the very promising article, green, 
commanded seventy to a hundred pounds This made polo more expensive, as not 
every pohy when tried in good games became useful, and the finished product cost twe 
or three hundred pounds. During the war these animals resumed their earlier value, 
and now, owing to the dearth of breeding during the last few years, I understand that, 
as with good hunters, there is a scar ity 

In this connection it is not out of place to make direct reference to a fine all-round 
sportsman, the late Captain W. EB. Steeds. for he was a splendid horseman, and there were 
few better judges of young horses and ponies than he Coming to settle in this country 


CAPTAIN HARDRESS LLOYD. 


from England, he established himself eventually in Clonsilla, and built up a good business 
in horses. Doing everything in style, he was a distinct asset to the country, kept a 
stud of hunters for his own use, hunted five days a week, for some years ran a road 
coach which he drove himself, and then took up polo with enthusiasm and thoroughness. 
He played for County Kildare and the A.I.P.C. He also helped the Nomads Ld Ker 
the Open Cupin 1901. I have referred to Captain Steeds because he was just the 2 bee 
man to whom both sport in Ireland, as well as Irish sportsmen, owe more than a ue 6. 
teverting to the All Ireland Polo Club, Major Wood took over the duties of alu 
secretary from Mr. W. B. Jameson, and relinquished them in 1897. ‘Then ate 
timington (now Lieut.-General Sir Michael Rimington, K.C B.), of the 6th pear 
Dragoons, shouldered the responsibilities of office. The right man in as saath 
he put his heart and soul into the development of polo, and his efforts sbi la yer’s 
with success such as he could hardly have anticipated. Polo from the oan Ss eel 
standpoint had come to a low ebb, most players were soldiers, and se young bn x =a 
The new honorary secretary recruited several young civilians, 4 
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and coached them, and, like the snowball chain, others were induced to 
> tournament, inaugurated in 1898, was the outcome of 
The first team to win the Novices’ tournament 


encouraged : 
take up the game; the Novices 


this influx of young civilian players. ; : ce te 
was County Londonderry. This team had a long journey to face, but justified trouble 


and expense by easily beating all opposition, and producing a brilliant young No. 2 
in the person of Captain S. A. Watt, who later developed into Treland’s selected 
representative for that position in many international matches. 
Like Watson, Watt took the game very seriously, believing that anything worth doing 
th a good eye, and, though a 


at all was worth doing well; he was a fine horseman wi : i 5 
light-weight and small of stature, his quickness of thought and action, his dexterity and 
his courage kept him in the front rank till a hunting accident, in which he broke his 
thigh, rendered his flexibility in the saddle less secure. 

During Rimington’s term of office he did great things for Irish polo; he devoted 
careful attention to the All Ireland ground. Himself a very fine and determined player, 
he had schooled the teams of his regiment, which won the Irish Open Cup in 1899, the 
Trish Regimental in 1897 and 1898, the Hurlingham Inter-Regimental in the same two 
years, and produced two great players, Neil Haig and G. K. Ansell. Loving the game 
for its own sake, Rimington took an interest in every young civilian starting polo, he 
made every practice chukker interesting, and contested it as if it were in an important 
match—not that great pace was indulged in—but proper combination was sought, while 
wild goal hitting brought a shilling fine! In this way he inculcated the proper method 
of playing the game in the young men who had the luck to start under his tuition, and, 
though they all may not have been brilliant, still they all turned out players useful 
in any team. 

John Watson and “ Mike” Rimington did great things for the improvement of 
polo-playing in Treland, and no other man either before or since has been able to influence 
other players in the same way, unless I except, perhaps, Major O'Hara and Hardress 
Lloyd in their own clubs. 

Polo requires proper teaching as well as do other games, but now club players 
never receive coaching. Matches are made up by the sides being as evenly balanced as 
possible, but either the captain takes no interest in the general play, or he has no influence, 
and practice chukkers are indulged in simply for training ponies, or for making good 
runs with the ball. It may not be considered the thing to take polo seriously, and I 
dare say this has advantages; at the same time the team which allows itself to be coached 
and which always practises the proper strokes and combination is going to win matches. 

The rumblings of the South African war deprived the A.I.P.C. of Rimington, 
but gave to the Empire a man who did much towards the successful issue. After the 
South African war Rimington received a presentation from the A.I.P.C. 

1 undertook the duties of honorary secretary in 1900 and found the club in a strong 
financial position, with an increasing number both of playing and pavilion members. 
Polo was then in a healthy state in Ireland, both in Dublin and in the counties. The 
constitution and rules of the A.I.P.C. were reformed to meet this great popularity and 
ae pees Saar a management: For the last couple of years the 
path are He ete ae eee ew increased, all available places in the park 
a evr as also resorted to during times when polo was not actually 

€ played. 
fae Beer ound eae coat not stand so much use, the question arose 
Ree erate, =e sae e a the park and take an enclosed ground; the 
but that they were entitled to a6 oR sonar a nad Be deere vo taupe polo, 
being brought to bear, an amicable gene: i aes eee Sine) yer ema cary influence 
laid out between forty and fifty hurley emt f Sees ae a ue Nb 

Selectctnase iy) an y ootball grounds and built small pavilions at a 
place known as the Dublin end of “ The Fifteen Acres.” The Board 2 eae 
aul Acres. 1e Board also prohibited the 
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laying of : g +8 “ The 2 
Playing of any games on “* The Nine Acres except polo. This being agreed upon, the 


A.L.P.C, set about improving the ground and pavilion 


the latte ving doublec ae 
the Board of Works also laid a road Tom ake aah r being doubled in size ; 


In 1902 P * Henry 
il Prince Henry of Prussia, the nin command of the German Fleet visiting at 


Kingstown, played in matches both there and on the County Dublit 
tin 


ETor r * 
Dublin crowd always gets enthusiastic during ound, The 


a match and encourages players, addressing 


them by their Christian names or their nicknames; in these matches one could hear 
{ me could hear, 


“Gg > vs . 19) 6 > ” 
0 on I rince Henry ! Go on, Prince!” and by the end of the game it was 
Henry ! 


“Go on, 


Mr. L. Morrogh Ryan relieved me as honorary secretary in 190 }, and during his 


time he did much for the club and for the game ; the pavilion was again enlarge l nd 
t us i I f (1, “Tie 

the ground was boarded four yards inside the railing This made he game much 
+4 K it gan THe 


better, as it enabled players to gallop up to and over the boards, and, as the ground now 
, ae ground no 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR MICHAEL RIMINGTON 


appears, it is second to none in the world—300 yards long, 150 yards at the widest, 
and tapering to 135 yards at the ends. The sod is perfect ; it gets a shade hard in dry 
weather, but once only has it been too soft for play; that was during the Open Cup 
week of 1912 when this tournament had to be abandoned, a circumstance most 
regrettable because Devereux Milburn was playing in one of the competing teams 

The club has a good many non-playing members who come up for tea to watch 


the game; the general surroundings and the view of the Dublin mountains to be seen 
from the top makes the pavilion a pleasant spot in which to spend an afternoon. A 
great storm in 1903 brought down a fine row of elms on the south side of the ground, 
though in this way a lovely panorama of distant mountains was made visible 

There are now twenty stalls for ponies at the back of the pavilion in a plantation, 
so situated as to be invisible from the park 

A good deal of the present finan ial success and general comfortable arrangement 
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at the club is due to Sergeant-Major G. Smith, originally employed by ene 
clerk at the club ; he has remained in the same position ever eice; ete oe as a a 
played polo in Ireland, and who A ue records of the club, will recall with pleasure 
the devoted services of Smith and his wife. 
i ae ato 1900 to 1914 marked, perhaps, the most successful years of the club’s 
existence, as well as for polo all over Ireland. Eight or ten county clubs were playing 
and coming to Dublin for the County Cup week; a good many would also travel for 
the Novices’ tournament and other contests. Teams visiting the counties from 
Dublin were always hospitably entertained. : 
Through the efforts of a few Irish enthusiasts, in conjunction with the Hurlingham 
Club, the Patriotic Cup was first put up in 1903 to be competed for in an international 
match betweeen England and Ireland. The qualification is birth, and the match has 
been played alternately at Hurlingham and on the A.I.P.C. ground. As things have 
stood, our team has usually been composed of some Irish players who have been in the 
Army or playing in London, along with men playing in Irish polo. The outcome has 
been that the siderepresenting Ireland has gone on to the field having had no more than 


College Stuio. 


A GAME ON “THE NINE ACRES,” PHOENIX PARK. 
Even when the Irish team was made up of those 
aie in clubs sufficient practice together has never been possible. 
Ms, In reality, is just the same sort of difficulty which has arisen when England 


has wanted a team to meet the Americans; expenses have been high, anda considerable 
amount of disorganization of the Season’s polo has been inevitable. 

The first contest for the Patriotic Cup took place in Dublin during the visit of the 
late King Edward VII, when the Trish team, consisting of Messrs. P W. Connolly 
S. A. Watt, } ajor C.K. O’Hara, and Captain P. P. O'Reilly, was decisively beaten by 
eight goals to two. Next year John Watson, who was playing in London. captained 
our team (Major Austin Rotheram, Captain E. D. Miller, Captain Hardress tosdesrehe 


W atson), and a close « saw 2 rict 7 0 s to tl a is was the 
s 3? < se Same saw England victorious by fiv ) three i d 

; : € S by five goals te m IS We 
only occasion on which John W } 


o atson played for Ireland. 
; In 1905 Ireland won the Patriotic Cup for the first time 
Major Rotheram, Captain S. A. Watt, M 


best purely Trish playing side which ev 
final of the Open Cup by the Woodpe 
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er turned out. They were beaten (1904) in the 
ckers, a very Strong English combination, by the 
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G. Smith, originally employed by Bimington aga” 
wie position ever sinee, amd anyone who has 
records of the elob, witl recall with pleasure 


it uccesetal years of the club’ 
; vulty elabs were pla: 
(pny would also travel for 
oe the counties from 


«ted for UL an -internationa 
th, end the match has 
ooved As things have 
layers who have been in the 
lvich polo. The outeome has 
oid }eving had no more than 


“WESIX PARK. 


Trish team was made up of those 
“tice together has never been possible. H 
atty which has arisen when England 
ts lave been high, and « considerable 

* heen inevitable. 
‘e* piece in Dublin during the visit of the _ 
“), consisting of Messrs. P. W. Connolly, 
w P,P. O'Reilly, was decisively beaten by — 
» Who was playing in London, captained 
i WD. Miller, Captain Hardress Lieyd, John 


st ettous by five goals to three, Phiswas the 
eyed lor treland, 


‘ep tor the first time. 
vy Major OK. O’Har. 
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vi ite 
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odd goal, and next season secured the 


Irish Open Cup, following up this success 
next week by defeating Messrs. A £ up th eee the 


Rawlinson, F. M. Fre ike, P. W. Nickalls, and Neil 
Haig in the inte rnational game Playing at Hurlingham in 1906 for the 


Patriotic Cup 
the same team went down by three re 


goals to seven, the n itch being poiled by a terrific 
thunderstorm which 


ran alter the second chukker and 


isted throughout the rest of 
the match England continued her series of Victories 


up to 1913, when, on the All 
Ireland ground, L. M. Ryan, ( aptain Hon. D. Bingham, ¢ iptain Wardress Lloyd, and 


Captain F. W. Barrett defeated the visiting side by six 


goals tofour. England re imed her 

victorious position in 1914, and the international contest was not contiy red until 1910 

By agreement the match took place at Hurlingham, md England won a good game 
by nine goals to six 

In 1920 when, in Dublin, Ireland met a team of soldiers stationed in Ireland, we 


had three men new to international polo; they were Captain W.L. A. Gi 


ding, Captain 


C. Roark, and ( eptain * Dickie” Wyndham Quin, along with Mr. J. Met inn. The Englis} 


team was beaten by ten goals to six. Last vear Ireland was again the winner (ter roul 


ENGLANI IRELAND A HURLINGHAM 
Captain W. L. Gould Mr. J. MeCa Mr. J 


to five), and the team included Mr. J. A. Trench for ( aptain Roark This game took 
place at Hurlingham 

From the foregoing record it will be seen that Ireland has won four of the fifteen 
matches. All the games were keen sporting contests, most of them pretty close until, 
in the final stages, superior experience and better ponies have told their tale 

Let me here interpolate a few reflections on men and tacties connected with the 
Patriotic Cup games Hardress Lloyd, who annually assisted his King’s County Club 


in the County Cup matches, always played for Ireland in international games when 
possible. Ido not think that a finer exponent of polo, or of polo horsemanship, has been 
produced on any ground, and it is to be remembered that he has very rarely been riding 
old and seasoned ponies. Irishmen may take pride to themselves that the first tean 
to bring the America Cup to England was captained by John Watson, and included that 
fine type of all-round sportsman, the late Captain T. Hone. Hardress Lloyd captained 
the 1911 team which just failed to recover the America Cup, and an Irishman, Captain 
“Rattle” Barrett, played a prominent part in the success of the England team in 
the year 1914. 
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The tactics of that magnificent team consisting of the awe Waterbury brothers, 
H. P. Whitney, and Devereux Milburn, revolutionized polo in England, and therefore 
had its effect on the game in Ireland. The defeat of England woke her polo payer 
from the tactical lethargy which had enwrapped them, away went the “‘ off-side rule, 
and they took to heart the American example of what hard ball-practice and team- 
combination can do. The Waterburys and Milburn were the most brilliant strikers, 
equally strong on either side of the pony, and deadly accurate in direction ; they owed 
much to their captain, TI. P. Whitney, who, as No. 3, was the pivot of the team. .. 

Among players residing regularly in Ireland and who have figured Ea) Uo Patriotic 
Cup games are: Captain S. A. Watt, Major C. K. O'Hara, Captain P. P. 0 Reilly, 125 Vivo 
Connolly, L. Morrogh Ryan, J. MeCann, J. A. Trench, Captain W. L. A. Goulding, and 
Captain ©. Roark. Ivish players chiefly resident in England include Hon. Aubrey Hastings, 
Captain Hon. D. Bingham, Captain E. D. Miller, Captain F. W. Barrett, Brig.-General 
R. Fitzgerald, along with Brig.-General J. Hardress Lloyd, John Watson, and Captain 
R. Wyndham Quin, allof whom played regularly in both countries. Ireland has also had 
the assistance of the great Argentine Irishmen, J. and J. A. BE. Traill. 

Most of these men can fairly be said to have done their share, and may look to 
younger players to keep up the tradition. In polo, as in other games, youth will be 
served, and youth advised by experience can do much. 

During the years immediately preceding the European war, polo in Ireland was 
booming. There was a waiting-list for pavilion membership of the A.I.P.C., where 
Mr. L. Morrogh Ryan was honorary secretary and Mr. J. Leonard polo manager. The 
club was in aprosperous state, and the citizens of Dublin were able to enjoy good matches 
three days a week, with games at the County Dublin ground on other two days. The 
A.T.P.O. tournaments included the Novices’, the Social Clubs’, the Sir Stanley Cochrane, 
the Polo Monthly, the County, the Open, the Military Challenge, and the Subalterns’ 
Cups. Polo, in short, was a very real and tangible feature in the social and the sporting 
life of Ireland. With the German invasion of Belgium came an exodus of players and 
ponies, both enlisted in the same cause. 

In the spring of 1915 at a meeting of members of the A.T.P.C., it was decided to 
attempt to keep the ground in a decent state of preservation, and, as there was always 
a certain number of cavalry officers training in Dublin during the war, practice continued 
on all sorts of ponies. Mr. Morrogh Ryan being in the Army, Mr. Leonard took up 
control. These few years meant severe financial loss to the club, and present-day 
players are under a deep debt of gratitude to those who, through these sad years, put 
their hands in their pockets to keep the A.I.P.C. and the ground from closing. 

With 1919 came a resumption of regular play, and Mr. T. P: Tyrrell, who had been 
honorary secretary to the County Dublin Club before the war, entered into office at 
Phenix Park. A good polo regiment, the 15th Hussars, came to Dublin, and the officers 
eage reed aa wuombers of the Viceregal Staff, furnished many 

yers. as as ag civilians, a notable absentee being Mr. Morrogh 
Ryan, whose health had been impaired. 

Captain W. Lingard Goulding succeeded Mr. Tyrrell in 1920, and the © 
ground which had been given up in 1914 was t 
ground. Prospects looked distinct] 


ounty Dublin 
aken over by the A.I.P.C. as an auxiliary 
y brighter, though there had been no revival of 
county polo, County Meath being the only club to resume. Tlowever, a few of the county 


players came and played in Dublin and ( in G i “ ; 
‘ and Captain Goulding, himself a ke nD romising 
p f and promisin 
exponent of the game, was able to ; econ Cane 


a ee provide some matches and tournaments. 

eres x0) Sy dat ay Oued active participation in the best of all games has now 
must are y a 3 end that this attempt to give some short record of the game in Ireland 
polo. Tt mea iaraae peany) Sportsmen and matters connected with Trish 
prospect. Soldi Seemann that the future of polo in this country is not too rosy in 
= pect. Soldiers stationed in Dublin or at the Curragh always used to provide many 
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playing members ; these regiments are now leaving, and the supply of civilian players 
is not renewing itself sufficiently to fill up the gaps, while in the counties many old 
families have broken up. 


Still, Treland has produced many fine players, and, as up to the present, polo has 
in no way suffered directly from the political turmoil, except loss of players and probable 
recruits, [ am not without hope that good sportsmen will arise to carry on the honoured 


traditions which have been established. 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN VAUGHAN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


Hi period of my personal participation in and observation of polo 
extends from 1891 to 1921. In 1891 T was fortunate in being gazetted 
to the 7th Hussars, then at the top of their form as a polo regiment. 
They had won the Indian Inter-Regimental that year with a team 

composed of Sutton, Haig, Carew, and Poore, 
the Hurlingham Inter-Regimental on four consecutive oceasions. When a regiment 
or polo team consistently shows good form, it is usually more attributable to their 


ind had, prior to going to India, won 


system than to the merits of individuals. The 7th Hussars were no exception to this 
rule, and from, I think, the early ‘eighties to the late “nineties, were always there or 
thereabouts in the Inter-Regimental tournaments whether in England or abroad. 
Thus, from the moment of joining, I learned that polo was a thing to be taken 
The senior officers in the regiment took a 


seriously and worked at systematically. 
These were not allowed to take part ina 


lot of trouble in training the younger ones. 
game until they were passed as proficient with stick and ball, were considered passable 
At that period the bulk of the ponies 


horsemen, and reasonably well mounted. 
I was fortunate 


played in India were Arabs, with, perhaps, one-third country-breds. 
in being fitted out with two very handy, light-mouthed country-breds that had belonged 
to brother-officers. It is most important for beginners to have handy, light-monthed 
ponies, otherwise they will never be in the right place or learn to ride with light hands. 

On being entered into a game young officers were generally told off to play No. 1, 
in which position they were thoroughly well cursed for various periods extending from 
three months to three years, according to their aptitude, or the arrival of younger officers 
than themselves. Personally I played at No. 1 from 1891 to 1899 and thoroughly 
enjoyed it, though the position was more difficult than it is nowadays, without any 
Douglas Haig was an expert dribbler and a good pony-trainer, with 
I think he could dribble at the fastest pace better than anyone else 
Later, Shah Mirza Beg, of Hyderabad, specialized in dribbling, and 


* off-side ” rule. 
great patience. 
at that period. 
attained wonderful accuracy. 
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Other good teams in India that I remember about then were The Bare (kirk, 
Wilberforce, Bushe, and Persse), and the great native teams of Jodhpur and Pavalaa 
the latter were seen at Delhi in the month of February, 1s 22, playing betore the I TINGS 
of Wales. Jodhpur included Dokhal and Hirji Singh, in addition to Sir Pertab Singh 
and Stuart Beatson, and the rivalry between them and Patiala was always very 
They played with whippy sticks and brought off marvellous-looking shots 
' Indian natives are more supple than Britishers and their 


great. 
with great apparent ease. > ‘ 
play is, consequently, more attractive to watch, but, although there have been at times 
native teams, or sides composed of three natives and one British officer, which have 
proved invincible, as a rule the best British teams could more than hold their own, owing 
to discipline and staying-power rather than to individual brilliancy. De Lisle was 
training the Durham Light Infantry side in the strictest manner in 1894. They proved 
a fine team, and won the Inter-Regimental three years in succession. 

At this epoch the tactics of the game were expounded as gospel, and it was heresy 
to question them. The back was entirely responsible for defence, and seldom attacked 
or changed places with his No. 3. The “* Three” fed the‘ Two,” who made the run 
and hit the goals, whilst the ** One” rode off the opposing back and cleared the way. 
It was orthodox for the ‘* Three ” and ‘* Two” to change places, and in a less degree 
for the ** Two ” and ** One,” but there was practically no lateral passing, and the back 
usually lay far out of the game. Although these tactics were somewhat rigid, they 
suited the native teams in which the Maharajah usually played “Two” and hit the 
goals to the delight of the spectators. Most of the British teams also had their ‘ spot 7 
man playing at ‘*‘ Two.” 

Bor hitting behind one’s own back-line at that period the penalty was a corner 
hit—presumably borrowed from the corner kick at Association football. To prevent 
interception by the defence, who were lined up behind their own back-line, the attacking 
player would usually dribble out from the corner and then pass to a friend to take 
a shot at goal. The proceeding used frequently to lead up to a grand mix-up and 
claims for a foul, and it is a good thing that this penalty has been abolished and a free 
hit at goal substituted for it. 

In 1894 T returned to England on leave and saw some polo in London, though 
I could not take part. What struck me was the narrowness of the Hurlingham ground, 
the way the boards curved in towards the goals, and the way players played on to and 
along the boards. In India it was always considered bad to play to the sides in attack, 
but the reverse appeared to be the way in England at that date. Now that the Hurling- 
ham ground has been widened (only in 1921), it is probable that the idea of playing 
round the boards will decrease in popularity. 4 

In 1895 the 7th Hussars went to South Africa, where ponies were very cheap, 
and we played a lot of polo and improved our game. Prior to the Rhodesian rebellion 
of 1895-97, T recall buying a batch of ponies for the regiment in Natal at an average 
of £9 13s. Subsequent to our return from Rhodesia, horseflesh had gone up, but 
even then no pony cost more than thirty pounds. And they were good quality 
ponies, by thorough-bred horses that had been imported for racing and subsequently 
Bold to the stud. They were, of course, unhandled when we bought them, and we 
te ee ee ical usually mouthed well, and in about 
Rone ites 'ayientet a cas We Pan some of them home, and played 

a 899, which we won. I think that the South Africans 

were among our best ponies that year, 
F ee, icon Na ee ws die See College exam. and I became 
T had another look at Bnelish mold Aeon Gan Beh EOE Oe 
were the best teams in England The for: a ae RUEby and ie oid Cantade 
: : mer was a very well-drilled side. playing 


a polo and being very well-mounted. The three Miller brothers and Walter 
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Jones f a a te 7 Y 
A selbst ee ere The Cantabs hit harder and played a looser game Buck 
aster was at his best, and Freake i ' GRE, a 
: Ae f put in a tremendous amount of 
exceptionally clever with his stick. Jenner then played * One” me Salat 
other teams, and I doubt if I have ever seen a quicker 
that time. 


for Ranelagh and 
“ One,” either before or since 


In 1899, after the 7th had won the Inter-Regimental tournament, “ Toby ” 
Rawlinson asked me to play ‘‘ One” for the Freebooters, with aneae ri os a 
Hussars back, and George Ansell of the Inniskillings as “ Two.” Wel aR Es ee 
together before, but, thanks to “ Toby,” we managed to beat the Cantina paren 
the cup. “ Toby ” was hominally playing * Three,” but Saale ilso F = ae bis 
and ** Two.” The word of command was, Come on, you boys ” erat “Ars 
the ball anywhere and everywhere, including through the “rl He nee 
the most brilliant individualist I have ever played with. -— ; 

After the South African war I went to the Staff College and thence to Alders) t 
and during these years did not see much good polo, though we always had chs of ae 
In 1902 T saw the Anglo-American matches. The American team pondiated of peer 

Agassiz, 


was certainly 


BAY ARAB GELDING, LITTLE GALLANT 


Originally a racing pony belonging to Captain James Gourlay, Central India Horse. 
The quickest and easiest polo pony in India during the period 1000 to 1012 


the two Waterburys, and Whitney ; I was impressed with their hitting, though not 
with their horsemanship. 

In 1904 I joined the 10th Hussars in India, having been out of that country for 
ten years ; the changes in polo which had come about in that time were easily observable. 
The 13.3 ponies had vanished, being replaced by 14.1 ponies, country-breds were very 
Scarce, there were fewer Arabs and more Walers, the two latter classes being about 
equally divided. Although you could not put Arabs and Walers together on the 
racecourse at any weight, there did not seem to be much difference on the polo ground. 
The Arabs being by heredity and conformation used to and suited to hard ground, they 
acted better on the unyielding surface of polo grounds, and also generally started 
quicker than Walers. The ponies were, in the main, of better class (many being 
ex-racing ponies) than I remembered ten years previously. 

The 15th Hussars were the best polo regiment in India in 1904. They did not 
participate in the South African war, hence they had had no casualties, and they had 
collected the best polo ponies in the Peninsula. Further, they had developed new 
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ith a remarkable degree of accuracy, those long, lateral passes to a man in 

Febes E for a shot at goal. Their team comprised Courage, Bingham, Barrett, 

>» centre for a s : sis , 

oe L rmouth ; a very ood team it was and many goals they scored. But a study 
and Learme ae 

of their tactics revealed the f yi 

i entre being kee 
o the man in the centre being unmar P 
a Th following year the 9th Lancers outgalloped and outstayed them and wrested 
, 2 ye: 


act that many of these goals were hit at a slow pace owing 


the cup from them. It was a very good 9th Lancer team, COnEIAUDE) O: a rangi 
Grenfell, Sadleir-Jackson, Wood, and Durand. Next season the Nae Hussars relieved 
the 9th Lancers at Rawal Pindi and proceeded to win uhe Inter-Regimentat for six 
successive years, this feat constituting a new record. , Some critics used to be 
our L0th Hussars’ team and say that we were lucky to win, but my own view is that we 


* TOBY" RAWLINSON. 


continued to win owing to good organization and tacties, and because we were habitug uly 


accustomed to play at a faster pace in our regimental games than were our opponents. 
The Indian polo at this epoch was very good. Sufficient time had elapsed since 
the South African war to enable regiments to organize their polo, and there were many 
new players coming to the front. The 10th Hussars, 12th Lancers, 17th Lancers, 
15th Hussars, Inniskilling Dragoons, and King’s Dragoon Guards, all had good 
regimental and subaltern teams, as had the Rifle Brigade and the Seaforth Highlanders ; 


in the Indian Army the Central Indian Horse, 11th Lancers, 15th Lancers, 17th Cavalry, 
33rd Cavalry, and other regiments were outs standing. 


Four officers, all of whom then played at No. 


who learned their polo in India, viz., Tomkinson, Cheape, Barrett, and Lockett. 
subsequently formed the British team which beat the Americans in 1914. In my 
opinion, Palmer of the 10th Hussars would have been a better back than any of them, 


but unfortunately, just as he was getting to the top of his form, he broke both his 


wrists and thereafter was seriously handicapped, though still a good player. He 
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could cut and pull his backhanders better than anyone T have ever played witl 
Palmes was also very accurate with the ball and his lateral and 1 ee hee: 
extremely good, once : 
I played in my last mateh for the 10th Hussars at the end of 1910, when we w 
the International tournament at Allahabad Exhibition. There era Marck satiys 
teams playing, but our hardest same was with the 17th Lancers About hall-time 
we were two or three goals down, but after a great struggle we minded to a iia 
short head. ae cae 
Being appointed Commandant. of the Cavalry School at Netheravon, I had to 
confine my polo efforts to training young ponies and encouraging the offehre at the 
school to play seriously. Once a year I made a polo trip to London to play fn the 
County tournament or the Hunt tournament. Coming from the India of 1911 T was 
struck by the very inferior training of the majority of the Bnglish ponies and the fact 
that, among soldiers, it was only officers of the regiments abroad who had a knowledge 


var-side play were 


BROWN ENGLISH GELDING, ROCKABYE, BY ROCKAWAY-DREAM 


Bred in Devonshire and exported to the 10th Hussars in South Africa and trained there. 
Brought home by Captain Palmes and played by Major Lockett in International matches, 1921 


of the game. This was proved in 1913 and in 1914 by the 15th Hussars and the 12th 
Lancers returning from Africa and winning the Inter-Regimental tournament. The 
latter had three good players, Leatham, Badger, and Nicholas, whilst their back could 
not be called first-class. They were, however, mounted on really handy ponies and 
played beautiful combination, so won comfortably, beating the Ist Life Guards in the 
final. I think that these three, with Jack Woodhouse (who represented Norwieh in 
the County Cup, 1914) as back, were as good a side as I remember for playing a really 
hice combined game. The changes which had taken place whilst I was on my last 
Indian tour were the introduction of the handicap system and the abolition of off-side. 
Both these measures resulted in a marked improvement, throwing open tournaments 
to all classes of players, opening out the game, and making it faster. 
Returning from the European war from France, I managed to buy two of my 
old ponies back from the Army, and Palmes kindly let me have two more, so that I 
was ready and keen to enter for the first post-war game at Ranelagh in 1919. The 
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\e thing about the 1919 season was the excellence of the really old ponies compared 
S Be 


strikit : a 
ease There was one of Ashton’s and another 


with those trained during and after the war. : 
of Harrison’s, both, I think, over twenty years old, whilst some had been at the stud 
and bred several youngsters during the war. ; ; 

After agreeing to form a team with Guy Mort, of the 8th Hussars, and Billy Miles, 
of the Roy als, to play in London, I was sent to Aldershot. I wanted to get the polo 
going again there, so played on my less fit ponies and kept the four best in London. 
I found, however, that it was a bit too much to try to play five days a week and journey 
to London and back, so I gave up the London polo. 

In 1920 T left the Army and went to live at Spring Hill, Rugby. There T had many 
interesting conversations with E. D. Miller and others, and saw various methods of 
training ponies. We sent a team to the County Cup in London, when TI re-learned an 
old lesson, viz., that if you are accustomed to play slow, you can’t play fast if you 
want to. 

Barly in 1921, having business to attend to elsewhere, T gave up polo. The previous 
year, not foreseeing that I should have to give up the game, I had accepted the position 
of president of the committee for the defence of the Hurlingham America Cup. I saw 
some of the trial matches in 1920, and went to Tidworth in 1921 to see our men and 
ponies in training. From the start we were faced with the difficulty of finding new 
or youngish players and old ponies. Eventually we had to fall back on three of our 
1914 team—Tomkinson, Barrett, and Lockett—and Wodehouse. The Americans 
—Stoddard, Hitchcock, Watson Webb, and Milburn—defeated us decisively in the 
two matches played. Wodehouse showed the best form, but in the second game 
all the English team played well. They were, however, weak in front of goal, and as a 
match is won by the side which scores most goals, this proved fatal. On this occasion 
I was impressed by the American horsemanship, which was entirely different from that 
of 1902, as well as by their long, accurate hitting, and their combination. 

In 1920 T served on a committee appointed to draw up a universal code of polo 
rues in conjunction with the American and Indian Polo Associations. I believe that 
agreement will successfully be reached in regard to these rules, and this step should 
constitute a marked advance in the game. There are other matters to which the 
attention of existing and future polo players should be immediately turned. The most 
important relate to the lessening of expenses of the game and the breeding of ponies. 

The expenses of playing polo are now such that, in England, not one-half of the 
country polo clubs existing before the war have been resuscitated, whilst in India, 
according to a friend recently returned thence, ponies are so scarce and expensive that 
it is only the native States which can afford to keep well-mounted polo teams, and the 
EIEN of British officers find the expenses of playing polo too great. 

The prices of forage, stabling, and labour are now falling, and we cannot do much 
to accelerate the process, but we can help to breed more ponies of the right type by 
supporting the National Pony Association, All polo players should join it. The 
members of the N.P.A. have done good work, but as this pony-breeding is not a 
commercial Success, We cannot expect help from farmers. The charges on land in Great 

§ avoured localities, cannot be commercially successful. 


Yet Great Britain is the best country i r i i it i 
; ‘ . BUC ry in the world for rse- bree as it is for : 
pestacia orld for horse-breeding, as it is for all 


The only solution that T can see to this difficult matter is that pony-breeders must 
take a wider view, and imit f 


Se ae iitate the successful stock-breeders who breed sires for export 
eo aera America, the Argentine, and other foreign countries. In the new 
ttries land is cheap, and, with a constant renewal of British blood, the highest- 


quality ponies coul red in N : - r dj es 
aq eee uld be bred in North and South America, South Africa, New Zealand, 
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As regards South Africa, I have already 


mentioned the absurdl ’ . 
which good quality ponies could be sold pe be iets 


in 1805 Assuming that t} 
£ 1 ree s 
price, say, thirty pounds, would be asked now, it ba dean an 


eems that here m 
key to the Indian difficulties of supply Dited hae 


not equalling demand Db 

r ig i - urban is no more 
than twelve days steaming from Bombay, freights are dropping, and iy ’ 
s ; . ~ Ke, i 1a lew years 
time the charges for ¢ irrying ponies from Durban to Bombay 
or twelve pounds per head. I believe that before the 


from the Argentine to Liverpool for 


should not exceed ten 
war one could get ponies conveyed 


t similar sum, and J SC lO re: 
( “as0n Y » 
one uorin, ison Why it should not 


In order to develop pony-b 


ding on these lines, someone must take the 


initiative 
and arouse the interest of farmers in the 


countries named ; the question is, who is likel 
to be successful in achieving this? Cert unly not a Government é pees 


Department, though 
the War Office might well hy interested in pony-breeding, ea Site 


[I have the feeling that it 


would be a wise step for the National Pony Society to admit members from the Dominion 
1ions 


and style itself the Imperial Pony Society Last summer I had two enquiries from 


SOUTH AFRICAN BAY PONY VINEGAR 


{1806 and in Mashor 


N 


{ South Afr 


New Zealand friends as to the best methods of starting the breeding of polo ponies in 
that country. The society could arrange the purchase and export of suitable stallions 
to its oversea members, and might also assist in the disposal of young stock in England. 
In India similar work might be done by the Indian Polo Association getting into 
touch with breeders, actual and potential, in South Africa, and negotiating with shipping 
companies. Owing to the shorter sea voyage, the Sonth African ponies should be able 
to compete on favourable terms with the Walers, and such competition ought to bring 
down prices. Efforts might also be made to resuscitate the Arab market in Bombay. 


[ have dwelt at some length on this subject because the breeding of polo ponies is 


) beyond its post- 


the first essential towards the good organization and expansion of po 
war limits. Much has recently been written on the subject of the height of polo ponies, 
and Colonel Miller summed it all up by saying that we ride big ponies now because we 
cannot get enough good little ones. Excepting for children’s ponies and ponies for 
tub carts, there is little demand for them in England nowadays, and consequently a 
poor market for misfit polo ponies. The same reason, viz., the advent of cheap, small 
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i surely " 7-S1z 4.2 
tor-cars, may be in force in the newer countries, but surely the handy-sized 14.2 
motor-cars, may 


galloping hack must still be of the greatest use to get across the prairies, the bush, the 
BE iB te BUS = 


veldt, and the desert. 


There are four essentials necessary for young players : keenness, horsemanship, 
Of these, the first and the last may be natural, the 


a good eye, a calm temperament. 
Few people are as good horsemen 


second and third partly natural and partly acquired. , 
as they imagine, and eyen if they are reasonably good, they can be improved. Moreover, 
polo horsemanship is a speciality of its own which requires constant working at to get 
the necessary knack of balancing ponies so that they can gallop and turn, start and 
stop, always in balance. 

From the first it must be borne in mind that no one can be a good horseman on 
the polo ground unless he has good hands and a good temper. Good hands are usually 
considered the adjuncts of a strong seat, but I have seen many Indian natives with good 
hands who had anything but a strong seat. The Indian has a better mentality towards 
horses than the Britisher, and is less combative. ‘‘ God made the horse bigger and 
stronger than man, therefore, do not fight him, but coax him,” he argues. On the 
contrary, the Briton says to himself, ‘‘ This brute doesn’t want to do what I want ; 
Tl make him do it.” 

To acquire the initial theory of polo horsemanship, the beginner cannot do better 
than study the cavalry training book, and, if he is within reach of a good cavalry riding- 
school, will do well to go through a course of riding lessons there, as well as to learn 
the theory and practice of training young cavalry horses. In cayalry and in polo the 
objects are identical—to ride your mount with two legs and one hand, while you use 
your weapon, or polo stick, with the other hand. 

In other forms of horsemanship—hacking, hunting, steeplechasing, or flat-racing, 
the rider is free to use both hands and both legs, but at polo, pig-sticking, and fighting 
with lance, pistol, or sword, the rider must have his horse in perfect balance and obedience 
with one hand and two legs. Consequently it is necessary for all polo players to be 
working at their horsemanship, and thinking what they are doing with their hands and 
legs, till all comes spontaneously, without any mental effort. There is no short eut to 
horsemanship, though some people have better physique than others. Still, everyone 
has to go through the mill to learn, and the more difficult animals he can ride, and the 
more different animals he has to ride, the better will be the result, 

Simultaneously with learning to ride, the beginner should learn to use his polo stick. 
This can be done on a wooden horse in a polo pit, or on a kitchen chair, which puts you 
about the right height from the ground, Lessons should be.taken from an old polo 
player in the grip and swing from the shoulder, and subsequently in the various strokes. 
These can quite clearly be defined as twelve, or six on each side of the pony, as shown 
in the annexed diagram A. 

; Of these strokes the drives are easiest, the pulls the next easiest, and the euts most 
difficult. Consequently, the last require most practice. A good many players are 
Spoiled in their initial stages by not timing the ball properly. Theoretically, the object 
is to hit the ball at the moment when the stick has passed the perpendicular and is 
beginning to ascend, so that you get under the ball and loft it into the air. Players 
who hit too late drive the ball into the ground and lose force thereby. When galloping 
wet Sea ea Bs ato Cok Gen be reached in a drive, and equally early 

6 8 la 8 especially necessary so as to avoid hitting the pony’s legs or 
feet. Tn the eut (3) the stroke must be taken late, and the wrist and forearm well 
turned from the elbow. The same remark applies to 4. 

In taking backhanders the timing 
player. Thave seen small but effici 
Hussars) hit their backhander, 
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appears to depend somewhat on the build of the 
ent backs like C. D. Miller and MacLaren (late 13th 
S early, whilst taller men get a better length on the ball 
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and get it more j air by hitti 

a aah hs “area ~ by hitting late. Tn any case, the backhanded cuts, BS and 
ae Sanaa he pony’s head turned out of the way of the descending 
eit : id, whilst the backhanded pulls, B5 and B6, must be hit as late as 
I , 80 as to clear the pony’s hind feet and get under the ball. It will readily 
grasped that with practice a little blending of these strokes, anda sli zhit ae ef 
pony, a player can put the ball to any point of the compass he iain, id 
ae ee be constructed out of wood and rabbit wire, as is iusually done in 
KE @, or out of rammed earth, as is common in India, A wonta i] aj 

in the centre, towards which the sides and ends slope fr | 7 A nota 
horizontal plane. The exact dimensions are not of Pe e ae a6 viii Te oe 
ball, after being hit, rolls back to the centre to be RE aaa eae the hon ae 


TWELVE STROKES 
Forward OFF SIDE Backhanders 


Forward 


wooden horse boards about eight inches high are fixed to prevent the ball coming to rest 
under the horse and thus out of reach of the player. 

Failing a pit, the beginner can stand on a chair which gives sufficient height to 
swing the polo stick freely without hitting the ground. He can then coax his relatives 
or hire chokras (small boys) in India to bow! balls underhand at him from various angles. 
This is not so good a plan as a pit, and is somewhat liable to damage relatives or chokras 
until the beginner has acquired the sense of directing his hits. In any event the 
beginner should gain a fair mastery of his stick on a wooden horse, or chair, before he 
begins to knock the ball about on a pony. 

Knocking the ball about should be done with method. Each stroke should have a 
certain direction and a certain strength intended. It is a good plan to have two or three 
pairs of small flags to place about the ground so that every stroke may be either an 


approach shot or a shot at goal. When some degree of accuracy in hitting has been 
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attained, practice with some other player pte be indulged in so as to learn how to 
Sige “Tit it backhanders, pass, and pick up pas ; 
“a ae months ine beginner should be able to take pee in eae Re 
study of one of the various books on polo, he should know the phen o ie oe eG 
the ‘various players, which he will have impressed on Jae by ew aN 3 au 
games before he commences to play in a game himself. From the outset iS s nome 
remember that whether he plays well or badly, hits the ball where he means uO®: doesn t 
hit it, is of less importance than that he should be in the right place at the right parc 
or, if he does nothing better, be in a position to prevent his immediate opponent from 


sses. 


apis ta 8! “s 
area in the right place at the right time is perhaps the most difficult thing 
in the game of polo; it is at any time one in which the novice is at a great disadvantage, 
and one at which the old player always shines. Watch Walter Buckmaster’s play in an 
ordinary match. He never seems to go out of a canter, yet he is always there when he is 
wanted, and may gallop for a few yards to take advantage of an opening. The only 
hint that T can give novices on this point is: don’t bother where the ball is, but guess 
where it is going to be and where, consequently, opponents will be. If you can’t get to 
the ball first, freeze on to your nearest adversary and prevent him from doing anything. 
The progress of beginners depends on being started on right lines, and constant, 
systematic practice towards becoming stick-perfect. 


Pony training is a long process, and however good a pony may be, there are few 
that cannot be improved. 

It is dangerous to dogmatize or lay down a fixed and unswerving course for training 
ponies, because so much depends on the conformation and temperament of the individual 
animal that modifications and alterations of method are needful in every individual ease. 
If a pony is well bred, with true conformation and a kind temperament, he will train 
very much quicker, more easily, and better than one which fails in any of these essentials. 
Although fixed rules are not applicable, there are certain requisites which must be borne 
in mind. Two of the most important of these are balance and the use of the hocks in 
stopping and turning. The training must also be progressive, and the severity of the 
work gradually increased as the pony conditions and hardens. 

With average green ponies I should consider the following system suitable :— 

1. Handling and long reining. 

2. Backing and slow work on a snafile. 

3. Making a pony into a good hack with a light mouth, 

4. Lateral movements and reining back. Teaching obedience to the rider’s legs. 

9. Workatacanter. Frequent stopping. Reining back if the pony leans at all 
on the snaffle. 

6. The pony can now be bitted, and the work at a canter with plenty of changing 
of legs, stopping and starting repeated, first with two hands 

In the latter stage the pony should be t 

well as by the feel on his mouth. 

to push is now advisable. 


7. The pony, now being perfectly obedient, can be introdueed, first to the 
Stick, then to the stick and ball. This is the easiest part of his training. 

8. When the pony will follow the ball readily he ean be put into slow games. 

9. After playing in slow games for three or four months, he ean figure oceasion- 
ally in fast games, though care must be taken to avoid giving him so much fast play 
in his first season as to excite him, unless he is naturally of a sluggish disposition. ; 


This initial training takes about a year. Consequently the best time to begin is 


in the autumn in England, progressing to work at a canter about Christmas, so that he 


may be able to start stick and ball in March, and slow games when the season comes 
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and then with one hand. 
aught to turn by the reins on his neck as 
Work with other ponies and teaching a pony 
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round. Working on this sy stem I usually had young ponies fit for a fast 


game Lf 
in the County tournaments in August ipa 


Conversely, in India the best time to train 


young ponies is in the hot weather, or off s« ‘son for polo, commencing in March or April 


and getting the vo Ing ponies ready for slow games about the succeeding October 


Che initial training is somewhat dull work, but the 


trainer must be pat 
remember that no good can be done UatnAeA 


and only harm will result, if inything is attempted 


before the pony has learned to carry his head properly and relax his jaw readily to light 


pressure, This is the foundation of the whole training, and 


without it you can never 
make a light-mouthed pony 


When a so-called trained pony 1s offered for sale, it is advisable to have a ride on it 


before purchase, and better still to play a fast chukker on it if possible Should the 


anim: af \ 5 | , 
mimal prove all that you wish, it will probably command a higher price than you can 


aril 
afford! But it may be within your reach if it has some faults, and thes you may be 
able to lessen, or even eradicate. 1 nderbred ponies, or ponies with bad mouths, are of 
no use to anyone, as they are not worth the trouble of re training. But, provided that 
<4 SES 2. Se 
- 2 7 ee - Pee 
d =~ w= Arte 


CHESTNUT ARAB GELDING, REDOUBT 
A first-class pony for No. 1, and played for year Ind 


ponies show quality, and some sensitiveness to the action of the bit, they ean generally 
be improved fairly quickly. 

You need not be put off because a pony does not exactly fill your eye as to shape, 
or is a little bigger or longer in the back than you prefer as a type. The best means of 
judging is to ride the pony and see how he acts. Then make up your mind what the 
faults are, and set to work to cure them. Sometimes this may be managed quite simply 
by rasping the teeth, thus making the mouth comfortable, and changing the bitting. 
In any case, all horses should have their grinders looked to very frequently. In other 
instances it may be necessary to put the pony back to one of the stages in the training 
of a young pony mentioned above, and teach him afresh. 

When last in India, I gradually came to realize that the quickest and best way of 
mounting oneself was to buy racing ponies off the course. They were in the best of 
condition, with two or three years of good feeding and accumulated condition. One 
had, of course, to satisfy oneself that their mouths and tempers had not been ruined by 
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racing, which is sometimes the case; but, if they passed that test, they had much less to 
unlearn than badly-trained polo ponies. Indeed, the problem was merely one of 
teaching them a different balance, getting them off their shoulders and on to their 
hocks. Once that is done, it is quite easy to teach them to turn and stop. Starting 
they knew all about from having faced the starting-gate. 

‘Tn training these racing ponies I found the cross-manege, invented, I believe, 
by Shah Mirza Beg, of Hyderabad, invaluable. The cross-manége consists of two lanes _ 
crossing one another at right angles, with an entrance in one.of the wings. The end of 
the wings should not be more than eight feet wide; the exact length of the wings is 
immaterial, but it should be sufficient to enable you to work at a fast canter or slow 
gallop. In the centre, where the lanes meet, there should be a width of about twelve 
feet, and rounded off as shown in the diagram below. 

The walls should be about eight feet high, so that the pony cannot see outside. In 
India they are made of meti (mud mixed with straw or hair) and may be finished off 
with cowdung. In Hngland I made one at Netheravon of wattle hurdles with stout 
larch uprights. I think, however, that if I wished to make a permanent erection, I 


B A 


should use canvas, or balloon fabric, to hook o ir PW rights é 
oe could be removed and stored when Se at ae eee 
: aving erected your cross-manége, the method of utilizi it is as : 
Ride the pony in and close the door. Start with a turn to the igen him pra 
corner at A. Halt him and turn him to the right-about. AB being only his own length 
and his left flank being close to the wall, he can’t turn to the right on his shoulders oi 
ae oe ie hock: Then ride to the corner D and pivot him on his near hock 
see se a ra on. Do this at a walk till the pony understands what is wanted 
: little tap ss eet iL : (00 much down in front, you can, as he is asked to turn, give him 
Sen cae as Be neck with acane, which will have the effect of making him 
Wee i ae ne oe centre of gravity back and twiddle round lightly. 
hfe enor a a is ued to his work, repeat at a canter. Ride him straight back 
peepee neces nate and then give him the office on to which leg to throw himself, 
Pane: = 3 Ww ich lane to go. If the wings are sufficiently long, you can put 
rate dea lime en mun tes are quite enough, and the pony should be given some 
Baie aie st end, or he might get to dislike the lane. This eross-lane is one 
erence aes Sees meee and generally unknown in England. It is 
a . e floor has to be kept soft, and this may be done 
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with stable litter or sand in India, or with clinker and fine cinders, and sand or sawdust 


in England. - ; s 
\fter the South African war I was asked by Douglas Haig to send him any notes 


I had on training polo teams. I had none, but drafted out the following, which I used 
subsequently in training the 10th Hussars and other teams :— ; ; 

The success of a polo team depends more on the combined play of the team 
than on the individual performances of the men composing it. Some of the leading 
principles which ensure combined play and success are these : 

1. Keep the ball up and down the centre of the ground. Neyer take the ball 
round if you can hit a backhander to one of your own side ; never hit to the side 


of the ground unless your own goal be threatened. 

j2. Collar a “ man for man” of the enemy. As long as no one of the enemy 
is allowed to ride ‘* loose,’ we are playing sound polo. In doing this it is immaterial 
if we change places among ourselves ; indeed, we must be entirely interchangeable, 
but the general rule is, No. 1 takes opposing back, No. 2 opposing ‘‘ Three,” No. 3 
opposing * Pwo,” and back opposing “ One.” More goals are lost by a No. 2 who 
does not realize his responsibilities in defence than in any other way. 

3. In attack, always centre the ball when near the enemy goal line, either by a 
backhander or under your pony’s neck. 

1. In defence. hit outwards towards the side and not across your own goal. 

5. When making a run, look to the relative positions of your own side before 
hitting, and try and hit so as to have a man between the enemy and the ball; then 
centre to your own side. 

6. When backing wp, always be ready for the centre—i.e., be nearer the middle 
of the ground than your immediate opponent, so as to be able to disengage from him 
and gallop up to the centre, andif the man making the run passes correctly, a goal 
should result. 

7. Lry and anticipate events. Regulate your movements so as to be in the 
right place for where the ball is going to be, not where itis ; otherwise you are too late. 

In thinking where the ball is going to be, always presume that either your own 
man, or enemy, can hit it where he wants to, and never caleulate on a miss. 

8. Turn before the ball is hit. Tf the back or “Three ” seems likely to hit a 
backhander, the ‘“‘ One ” and “ Two ” should turn before it is hit, so as to be ready 


to take it on when it comes up to them. For this a knowledge of the length of hit 
of each man is useful. 


In the annexed diagrams, our team is represented as the “‘ X ”? team, the enemy as 
the “Y ” team. ‘ 


Fig. 1. Hitting out. No. 3 hits ball, 4 blocks opposing 1, and ready to 
defend our goal. ; 

Fig. 2. Meeting the hit out. (Bnemy has probably two men behind line.) 
Our 1, 2, 3 meet ball, 4 faces own goal ready to pass backhander to 3. 

Fig. 3. The Throw In. Nos. 2, 1,3 line up; 4 faces across ground; he has 
only to make a half-turn to defend his own goal, and a quarter-turn to attack 
should the ball pass through the forwards or should one of them pass to him. 

Fig. 4. Centre. No. 2X has made a run, but too near the side; he backhands 


Fa pony’s tail to centre, 3X and 4X disengage from their men and have a cool 


as In the first three of these diagrams the game is st 
is free to dispose of his team as he likes. This 
Sa ei Gall: If variations are desired, all the team must know these and 
Leas oe “Same ee in Fig. 1, suppose 1Y does not come up near the 30 
J S Pa BS ay take advantage his i : $ 

a 2) e advantage of this to dribble one stroke to enable 1X and 


ationary, and a captain 
must, however, be done by a 
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ox - 
a y ‘val galloping, and then hit a long ball for them to pick up. TI introduced 
rig. vecause I found it was a vai : sal 
! 48 a prevailing sin with m; rs i 
Reiercss Ohba tee iny players to try and hit dificult 
Thar 
Phere has been argument on the advisability of 


under the neck. In the position depicted in Fig. 4, 2X will, after he has hit, be turned 
facing his own goal and ready to defend, thus giving full liberty to 3X and 1X to atta k. 
saad 10 c \ : i 2 attack, 
whereas, if he had hit under his pony’s neck, he would have 


centring under the tail rather than 


don over the back 
Of course such matters depend 
g and what possibilities he may le 

; ; , 5 { ave open to 
you, but the point is for your 3 and 4 to know that in such ; 
possibly can, get the ball into the centre somehow. This knowledge of what i going 

. ° eas 4 : ‘ 

to happen in certain positions and eventualities in the game constitutes the advantage 


line and have been temporarily useless to his own side 
on what your immediate opponent is doin 


a position you will, if you 


possessed by a well-schooled team of even mediocre players over a team, unschooled of 

more brilliant players. 
Polo isa game of anticipation, and for intelligent anticipation the team must know 

what the player in possession of the ball should and will do ; then everyone will fit into 


GREY T.B. GELDING, COLOUR BLIND. 


Bred in France and imported to India for racing. Bought off the course and easily trained 
to polo. A very speedy and well-balanced pony, height 14.0} 


his right place and do the right thing accordingly. Even so, misunderstandings often 
occur, but there should be no recriminations during play. This is where a tactful 
captain can improve things by a quiet word of advice to the offender at the end of a 
chukker. The captain must study his team very carefully to produce them at their 
best. Some men require humouring, others need a straight talking to. Some are 
inclined to over-train themselves and get anxious and nervy. Others are casual and 
slack, requiring to be kept up to the mark. It is necessary to produce them all in the 
best of health—cool and determined to win. 

Major-General T. T. Pitman, now commanding the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, is 


probably more qualified to write on the subject of polo clubs than I am, because 
ate with a great many units in 
arrived at certain 


some twelve years ago he was at pains to communic 
order to find how they ran their polo clubs. TI have, however, 
conclusions, after experience of the two polo clubs of the regiments in which I served, 
as well as knowledge of other clubs which, when on the Staff, I knew intimately. 
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at the polo club must be run with a view to assisting the 


The first principle is th : 
urning from Staff employ, or leave, or just 


younger and poorer officers, and those ret : 
joining. The second is that it must be financed on sound lines. y 

The regimental team, and the more experienced officers, should, if they work 
hard, be able to mount themselves, and should only be allowed the use of club, or 
private ponies other than their own for one tournament annually, viz., the Inter-Regi- 
mental tournament, towards the winning of which it is an honour for everyone to 
contribute by the loan of a pony if desired. . 

The club committee should comprise one field-officer, one captain, and one subal- 
tern, so that the old, the middle-aged, and the young may feel that they are equally 
represented. 

The first thing to decide is the number of ponies that should be purchased and 
maintained by the club. In a cavalry regiment in India this would be about twenty- 
five, which would allow of one club pony being issued to every member present with 
the regiment, and deserving one. A code of rules should then be drawn up. These 
should provide for the purchase, terms of issue to members, methods of allotment 
to applicants, periodical inspection by committee as to training and condition, sales, 
and all other matters. 

The initial purchase of the ponies should be conducted by the most experienced 
officers in the unit, specially appointed for the purpose. The proportion of young 
ponies and trained ponies purchased in the first instance will depend on the immediate 
prospects of the unit in the station in which they are, or to which they are going when 
the club is formed. 

When the club has been formed, and in operation for a year or two, an endeavour 
should be made to get the ponies into the following rotation approximately, assuming 
an establishment of twenty-five ponies :— 

(a) Five young ponies, at school, or playing in slow chukkers, 
(b) Five second-season ponies fit for low handicap tournaments. 
(c) Five third-season ponies 
(d) Five fourth-season ponies n ) 
(e) Five fifth-season ponies being got ready for sale. 
A proportion of (¢), (d), and (e) classes will be fit for the best tournaments. 

Class (a) should be issued free of rent, and the lessees who train them should be 
given the option of purchase at cost at the end of the year. The amount of rent charged 
for classes (b), (¢), (d), and (e) should be about 12} per cent. of the cost price of each 
pony, or they may be averaged and the same rental charged all round. 1 think, how- 
ever, that the fairest way is for the club committee to value all the ponies every year 
and fix a price for each so that the total rent payable aggregates 124 per cent. of the 
total cost price. The list of ponies and annual rate of hiring each should then be pub- 
lished and names of applicants received. Of course, there will be a rush for the best 
pony, but the decision as to who is to have any given pony must be left absolutely 
eee ee) beLolshould take all factors into consideration, do 

I Satisty 2 applicants, and spoil as few ponies as possible. 
ae eee tee the commie consent to pay for the keep of a 
Ta hela Re te se a u acon as purchased until the end of the polo year. 
coetistiould be paid aN Rare e os angements for wintering ponies, but the actual 

dual who has hired the pony. 


Dealing in round figures, the fi f 
' Sy nances of the club would work ; i " 
1922 somewhat as follows 1 work out for the year 


Purchase of five ponies at £100 .. £500 


” ” 


Hiring out 20 ponies at £12 10s. each £250 
Sale of 5 ponies at £50 each -- £250 


Tae £500 £500 
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Phe classe 4) and (ec) are written down at cost 


appreciating ; if so, the club should be netit financially 


though they should actually be 


In the case ¢ : 
case of a club starting by borrowing money, it would be necessary to charge 


a higher r; or po . 
ler rate for ponies for a few years until the loan could be paid back to the bank 


The above est ( 
Ache imate Is a conservative one, as in practice ponies do not deteriorate 


50 pe ’ 
per cent. in five years, but there are occ sional unforeseen losses thi timat 
5505 UNIS C8 ite covers, 


One of the chief points of the club is that an officer joining or re-joinit th 
go oining the 


regiment may be able to get a reasonably good pony t tart 
i £ ony to start | 


at the minimum expense, whereas if no club exists, he may not I 
A not ha 


» found for him 


ve the means, the 
opportunity, or the experience to buy a pony for himself : 


We may thus summarize the advantage of regimental clubs - 
(a) Use is made of the best experience available in the regiment forthe purposes 
of buying, ; 


INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT, MEERUT, 1908. 


(b) On arrival in a new country or station, funds are available to buy a nucleus 


of ponies pending further purchases by individuals. 
(ec) If a turnover of ponies is maintained, the funds gradually increase and 


put the unit in a stronger position to buy the best class, a policy which pays best. 
(d) The training of young club ponies is without risk to the individual and 


greatly benefits his horsemanship. 
Two bad features in the conduct of a regimental polo club have, to my knowledge, 


caused it to fail. These are the advance of funds to inexperienced individuals to 


buy their own ponies, and the purchase of fully-trained ponies at the top of the market, 


and allowing all to deteriorate simultaneously. By the method of annual buying and 


selling giving the necessary turnover, half the ponies should be appreciating, whilst 


the other half is depreciating, but for reasons of cautious finance the appreciating 


ponies should be valued at cost only. 
A few words on running Indian station or English county clubs may be welcome 
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as a conclusion to this article. The difficulties are financial and the finding of a really 
keen, energetic secretary. To help the finances such polo clubs should cater for non- 
playing as well as playing members by holding frequent gymkhanas, pony shows, 
and any social gatherings to which the situation of the club lends itself. A small 
knockabout eround is an essential adjunct to every polo ground. Members cannot 
improve their ponies or themselves without this. Frequent low-handicap tournaments 
or fortnightly cups should be organized. The more tournaments of sorts and the 
fewer station games that are played, the greater will be the. keenness and improvement 
of members. No one understands this better than my old friend, Colonel Warner of 
the Wellington and Aldershot clubs. At the end of each day’s play there should be 
a number of cantering games for young ponies and beginners. 

The management of the grounds is a large subject which requires careful study 
of local conditions of soil, grasses, and climate. As a generalization, however, I may say 
that I do not favour too much work with the roller. I think that it makes the grounds 
foo hard, and I prefer lots of hungry sheep and frequent bush-harrowings with the 
subsequent use of the mowing machine as necessary. 


Sta faceg hace . 
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AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE MODERN GAME 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL ©. P. NICKALLS, D.S.O. 


HE story of the Rugby Club is indissolubly bound up with the Miller 
family. When Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Miller, C.B.E., D.S.O., left the Army 
and that famous regiment, the 17th Lancers, an abiding devotion to sport 
was already implanted in him. On seeking for some spot where he could 

pursue his sporting interests, he fortunately selected the Spring Hill estate, Rugby, 
which he and his family took on a long lease in 1892. A polo ground was quickly 
laid out—at right angles to the present No. 1 ground, and extending to where now the 
Great Central Railway line runs in a cutting—and in 1892 the tugby Polo Club 
started, members’ games and matches being played; the next season saw the Rugby 
August Open Cup tournament inaugurated. This continued without a break until 
the European war, and, since 1919, has been revived. 

Previous to 1892, polo had virtually been restricted to the London clubs and the 
Army, though the Herberts in Monmouthshire, and the Peats in Sussex, had already 
started the ball rolling, as had Edinburgh and Liverpool farther north. I believe that 
the Leamington and Cirencester Clubs began operations somewhere about the same 
From the early ‘nineties onwards the civilian clubs and their players began to 


time. 
The credit for this is due to the example 


take an ever-increasing part in first-class polo. 
of the Rugby Club. 
f. D. Miller and his brother, G. A. Miller, at once commenced a thoroughly scientific 


and organized study of the game. Their first care was the selection and systematic 


training of their ponies, for they early realized that, however sound were tacties, these 
Were useless unless your pony enabled you to carry out your part. So suecessful were 
their methods that in 1895 the club, represented by the late Earl of Shrewsbury, E. D. 


and G. A. Miller, and Captain D. St. G. Daly, won the County Cup, then played for 


at Hurlingham. 
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The year 1896 brought important changes for Rugby, as the reat ee ee 
Bote the polo ground, and this had to be altered to its present s e, 
Ut ea ie : 1 : ) ariel the No. 2 ground was laid out. It was about this 
Rene nS ey is eet a three-months’ campaign each season in London, 
ee ne scale except occasionally, play has ceased early in May, and does 
anc ro ( « : : 
Cs ae oe Ca are ee Seer of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, Captain 
The Rug eal 5 ays, é : f od ieee 
W @ eae _ J, Drybrough, Walter Jones, E. D. and G. A. area oa i 
win hom the side was nearly always chosen—dominated firs =¢ peel to , 
san ee # *s, Winning five out of seven Champion Cups and three out of seven Ranelagh 
ae vena other important tournaments. Their most formidable opponents 
on ae Gaitabs led by W. S. Buckmaster, and supported by F. M. Freake, W alter 
er cc ong Godfrey Heseltine. The annual contests between these two sides 
and L, } Wire ; 


Sport and General. 
THE RUGBY TEAM IN THE FINAL FOR A.I.P.C. OPEN CUP, 1907. 


GA, Mller, It. Grontell. 


©. D. Miller Duke of Westminster 


were the most perfect examples of polished polo of the highest form, in my opinion, 


prior to the abolition of the off-side ” rule. 

There was very little to choose between Rugby and the Cantabs, and I think the 
reason of the preponderance of victories resting with Rugby was due to their almost 
faultless team-work. As strikers, the Old Cantabs were the longer and more brilliant, 
but this advantage was nullified by the closeness with which the Rugby team marked 
their men and the extraordinary accuracy of their short passes. Nothing could be 
more exhilarating than to wateh Walter Buckmaster Swooping down to pick up a pass 
from Freake, yet time and again these efforts would be frustrated by what we used to 
call ** football ” tactics. 

Though a great deal of polo of the very highest class has been seen at Rugby, 
players other than those of the very front rank are cater 
of the best civilian players owe more 
encouragement of the Miller brothers. 

Up to 1920 the club was a proprietary one, but then the two boarded grounds, 
the stands, pavilions, and stables were handed over as a gift by the Messrs. Miller ; 
the grounds are now leased from Rugby School, the purchasers of the Spring Hill estate. 
Now the Rugby P 


olo Club is run by a committee, with a paid manager and secretary, 
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which offices IT have the pleasure of holding at present. The season of 1921 was 
extraordinarily successful; there were about a hundred players who took part in 
the matches and tournaments w hich lasted from April 1st to September 30th, with no 
more than five days lost through rain. The Open tournament was won by the 
* Quidnunes,” for which team the Prince of Wales played with distinct BUCCERS, and 


last season the * Quidnunes ” repeated their success, though the Prince of Wales was 
on the defeated side—Templeton. 


The following details relative to the v 

the Rugby Polo Club may be of interest ns 

THE WEEKLY Cur: “The Renton Weekly Challenge Cup.” The teams 

shall not aggregate more than 24 goals. Play shall be for six periods of eight 

minutes. Any team to be counted the same team must have at least two of the 

original players in it. Played on the handicap, six-sevenths of goal difference 

allowed. In 1921 the winners were “ Handley Cross ” (Hon. K. Mackay, Captain 

H. Rich, Captain ©. Barton, Lient.-Colonel G. W. Hobson). In 1922 the winners 

were H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Captain Metcalfe, Major Tate, and Viscount 
Wimborne. 

THE JUNIOR WEEKLY Cup: “The Original Fortnightly Cup.” The teams 
shall not aggregate more than sixteen goals, and not more than one player 
handicapped over four goals to be allowed to compete in the same team. Play 
shall be for four periods of eight minutes. Any team to be counted the same team 
must have at least two of the original players in it. Played on the handicap, four- 
sevenths of goal difference allowed. Tn 1922 the winners were Desmond Miller, 
©. 1. Aldridge, M. de Blair, and G. W. Sumner. 

THE Hunt Cup: Teams shall not aggregate more than 24 goals, Play shall 
be six periods of eight minutes. To be played on the handicap. Qualifications— 
regular subscribers to the hunt whieh they represent who shall have hunted at 
least ten days during the season with that hunt. In 1922 the winners were 
Pytchley Hunt (H. Walford, R. Farmer, Lieut.-Colonel Sir ©. B: Lowther, and 
Major P. W. Nickalls). 

THe SUMMER Cup: Open to teams composed of members of clubs affiliated 
to the County Polo Association. No team may compete if the goal aggregate 
is more than that which is allowed in the County Cup, viz., 24 goals. Six periods 
of eight minutes. To be played on the handicap, six-sevenths of goal difference. 
The winners in 1921 were “ Guilsboro” (Captain R. H. Farmer, Captain ©. Barton, 
J. Drage, Major J. G. Lowther). The winners in 1922 were “Hillmorton” 
(H. Walford, Desmond Miller, Major Tate, and G. W. Sumner). 

THE RUGBY TOURNAMENT: Open to any team whose aggregate number 
of goals does not exceed 32, nor is less than 25. No goals allowed. Seven periods 
of eight minutes. The winners in 1921 were “ Quidnunes ” (H.R... the Prince 
of Wales, Major Phipps Hornby, Major F. W. Barrett, Hon. F. EB. Guest). The 
winners in 1922 were “ Quidnunes * (Major G. Heseltine, Major G. Phipps Hornby, 
Major Tate, and Viscount Wimborne), 

THE RuGBy JuNIoR TouRNAMENT: Open to any team whose aggregate 
number of goals does not exceed 25. To be played on the handicap. No team 
to receive more than four goals start. Six periods of eight minutes. The captain 
of a team may enter two teams, one for each tournament, but in that case runs 
the risk of being obliged to play two matches on one day. In 1921 the winners 
were ‘ Hillbrook *’ (Captain W. L. Goulding, J. A. B. French, J. Drage, 
A. Balding). The winners in 1922 were * Quidnunes 4 (H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, Major G. Phipps Hornby, Major Tate, and Viscount Wimborne). 

THe SEPTEMBER JUNIOR Cup: Open to any team whose aggregate number 
of goals does not exceed 16. To be played on the handicap, Bars, 3 

0 


arious tournaments under the auspices of 
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coal difference allowed. Six periods of eight minutes. In 1921 the winners were 
Gaaitone: (C. Harvey, Captain H. T. Rich, Wing-Commander Darnell, Lord 
Chesham) In 1922 “the winners were “Hooton Park” (C. M. Patrick, 
W. B. Duckworth, M. de Blair, and Captain C. Barton). 

Monvraicu Cur: Open to any team whose aggregate does not exceed 24 goals. 
To be played on the handicap, six-sevenths of goal difference allowed. Six 
In 1921 the winners were ‘“‘ Ashby St. Ledgers ” 


sriods of eight minutes. 
ay Genco eel Hopping, Viscount Wimborne, Hon. D. W. Leslie Melville). 

The winners in 1922 were ‘Chapel Brampton” (H. Drage, B. Forwood. J. Drage, 

and G. W. Sumner). 

The club has now nearly a hundred playing members and one hundred and fifty 
non-playing members; games take place on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday of each week from the beginning of April to the end of September. 

In the existing list of members are the names of nine who between them have 
been winners of the Champion Cup on forty occasions, whilst among the older members 
of note no longer playing, but who were likewise Champion Cup winners, may be named 
Gerald Hardy (three times), Lord Southampton (three times), Captain D. St. G. Daly 
(twice), and A. Rawlinson (once). W. J. Drybrough, who met his death on the Rugby 
ground, was thrice on the victorious side, and the late Captain Gordon Renton won 
the cup twice. Among those who fell in the European war, members of Rugby and 
Champion Cup victors, were Captain IH. Wilson (four times), Captain Harold Brassey, 
and the twin brothers Grenfell. 

In the series of matches against America, members of the Rugby Polo Club have 
been largely represented: W. S. Buckmaster, P. W. Nickalls, Herbert Wilson, 
©. P. Nickalls, G. A. Miller, C. D. Miller, and Harry Rich. 

Visitors from abroad have always found the gates of Rugby opened wide to them 
by hospitable hosts, and it may be said that it was the interest gained by the Marquis 
de Villavieja, when playing at Rugby, which has gone far towards helping polo to gain 
So firm a hold in Spain, and which has given that country its superiority over continental 
rivals on the polo ground. The King of Spain has often played here, as well as the 
Due d’Alba, the Due de Pefaranda, Marquis de San Miguel, Condé de Maza, and 
Marquis de Viana. Alfred Grisar, the enthusiastic Belgian polo player, appeared at 
Rugby first as a left-handed player, but, on advice, learned to play with his right 
hand, to his satisfaction and improvement, I am sure. 

A first-hand narrative generally conveys more reality than a hearsay story, so 
that I venture to set down something of the remembrance of a typical Rugby August 
Open tournament, that of 1904, and if it has a personal note of success achieved against 
anticipations, I feel sure that I shall be pardoned. 

The grounds were in perfect trim and there had been a large and representative 
entry. Certainly fourteen teams entered, probably sixteen, for L know that the team 
T was with had to play four matches in the week. There were honse-parties from all 
round, and each day’s play was most keenly watched and criticized by experts of both 
sexes. The draw was a curious one, as all the strong teams were in one half, and the 
weaker ones in the other. 
ic. Ga ee but aetOne side, composed of Captain Hardress 

Ah Oe Son, Hon. Aubrey Hastings, and Sir William Bass won 
through the strong half of the draw, and my team, the “ Moonlighters,” made up of 
the late C. T. Garland, Sir J. B. Dale, H. Scott-Robson, and myself, managed to scratch 
through our half. On the day of the final a very high wind was blowing right down the 
ground, and when we lost the toss, T Suppose that even twenty to one on our opponents 
would hardly have tound any takers ! ; 

With the wind, the other side hit the first goal in due course, and then, just in 


the closing stages of the second ten minutes, we equalized. On the Dall bemetenecan 
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In again, we went sty light up the field iwainast t) 


ie Wir ‘ ’ 
minutes over, and 2 to 1 in our fay earn oe Ye ae x a ef 8 me Twenty 
a sporting chance peeping up at u Well, as it turned out Bye Bi “ta abies ang 
resouree, and wonderful hitt ng of Scott-Robson, aided by th. . ee i nperturbability, 
and Dale, succeeded in holding the fort beni en : i ug tactics of Garland 
ment I have ever endured I shall never forget the Sprite a Rous HOM Dae 
congratulations which greeted the success of the out der 7 he EPIA WAS BUG Darhy 
What a contrast wa 1921 at Rugby, on the or wsion of a flying visit 

Devereux Milburn ind his international team, with a member a - hj niger 

- ’ ol, iv, 5 : 


Last year for an hour before play began the 


road from the town to the grou: ’ 
double-banked with « irs, and Me an eronnes 


some 35,000 spectators and 200 cay lined the fleld of 
play. And a magnificent fame it was, resulting, to the 


sleasure of t onloo 
a victory for Rugby. aie Nene pie 


i Still, I doubt if such happy memories will 
members’ games in the old days I glance back at 


see Lord Harrington with his flowing | 


remain as those of 
ome of the pages of the past I 
veard riding a not very well-made pony with all 


the fire and Impetuosity of ** Toby Rawlinson, his junior by many a year 


WALTER McCREERY 


I watch the perfect seat and horsemanship of Lord Southampton and of 
Gerald Hardy, I marvel at the stupendous hitting of Jack Drybrough even when hustled 
by that doyen of horsemen, Charles Beatty—above all, I hear the stentorian commands 
of Ted Miller to his brother Geor Walter Jones, and Lord Shrewsbury, at 


that time all beginners. There are W. Roylance Court on his fast and handy 
i 


ponies, Sir Humphrey de Trafford mounted superbly on real weight-carriers, suc 
those that bore Colonel Fenwick. There, too, is Captain Daly, stubborn in defence, 
and Albert Jones with his cheery, ‘* ‘Ullo! ” 
Those were, indeed, “ great days in the distance enchanted,” and, acting on the 
Coué principle, ** every day and in every way I will seek the best out of their recollection.’ 
The evolution of modern polo may be said to date from the American visit of 1902, 
mous J. M. and *“‘ Larry *’ Waterbury. 


when Foxhall Keene brought a side containing the 
Though the “ off-side” rule was still in force, these brothers showed the possibilities 
of playing the game across the ground as a variation of the then-accepted theory of up 
and down the ground. They exploited the forehand shot under the pony’s neck from 
the boards to the centre, and also the cut shot from the left side of the ground. 
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Even with ‘off-side ” still in force, I have vivid recollections of a match T played 
in the Inauguration tournament at Roehampton that season. Playing with G. A, 
Miller and my brothers against the American team, we got a nice start of three goals to 
none at half-time. In the next ‘‘ ten” the Waterburys zigzagged down and across 
the field four times in as many minutes, and hit four goals. However, the ground then 
cut up, and they were unable to pick up their passes from one another, and we managed 
to beat them by six goals to four. 
In the ten years. 1893 to 1902, the Rugby team had brought the ‘* off-side ” tacties 

to a very high standard of perfection. The main principles of these tactics were :— 

1. Marking your opponent. 

2. Hitting to the boards when in your own 50 yards’ zone. 

3. Hitting to the centre on all other occasions. 

{. Playing backhanders trom the boards. 

5. Turning in anticipation of a backhander from one of your own side. 

6. Not meeting the ball. 
7. Not taking the ball round the ground. 
8. Not shooting at goal from long range. but playing an approach shot first. 

(G. A. Miller was a past master at this stroke). 


Spot and General. 


A RUGBY TEAM AT HURLINGHAM, 1911. 


With the introduction of the “no < off-side?? 


ee oat hag pe made in these tacties. The old-fashioned, hard-riding No. 1, who was 
nee Scie ae Can ana eliminated trom first-class polo. A premium was 
revised. As a ation ae : is pede neioGs of marking your opponent had to be 
clowitaiand Miapecns ie ee conservative in regard to games, and we were 
the volcanic effort of Hf ee wi pre oe to altered conditions. Tn fact, it required 
the lines on which the mode a ery uthey's great team of 1909 to indicate beyond doubt 
The next few years Rapes: a pegtoucloned: 5 

improved wonderfully, antl 7 oa eee ae ea ay Blades: The hitting at mound 
the new shots from America whi eke Between the forwards could exhibit all 
into English polo by the ae : ae had so surprised us. New blood was introduced 
and cavalry regiments ceed er ba fine players from the Indian Army 
found in the teams run by the Ta eee Players) like these were readily 
118 : ster, Lord Wimborne, and Count de 
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ae The year 1910 saw a determined effort on the part of the Hurlingham Club 
to select a team to recover the cup. A powerful committee was organized, and a 
Cup Recovery Fund was imaugurated, Eventually a very strong side was got together 
but they were unable to attain full success, partly bee ‘ 


E . “use, IT believe, the American team 
had considerably improved since their visit to Engl 


and the year previous. 

In 1911 the Duke of Westminster decided to get together a team which might 
attempt to regain the cup from Meadow Brook. He collected a superb stud of ponies 
with the assistance of B.D, Miller, and, for practice, took to E 


aD “EYpt a team containing 
Lord Rocksayage, ( aptain C. Hunter, and myself, Playing together on the return from 


Egypt to England there were trials for all and sundry during the season of 1912; the 
Eaton team carried off the Champion Cup, Irish Open Cup, and formed the England side 
(Duke of Westminster, ©, P. Nickalls, Captain H. Wilson, Lord Rocksavage) which 
defeated Treland by seven goals to none. The same principles of pace and aceuracy 
were instilled into ey ery recruit who joined the ranks of this team during the season 


and the beginning of the next one, and so successful were these methods that, though 


Spot and General, 


A RUGBY TEAM PLAYING AT RANELAGH, JULY, 1914, 


G, W. Samper, jam, Jo'in Drage Captain W. Neileom. I. Tetmont 


the cup was not lifted, yet the sides were separated by no more than two and a half 
goals in the two matches. 

Viscount Wimborne now undertook the responsibility for the next attempt. Much 
spade-work had already been done, and the play of the last two seasons had successfully 
witnessed the evolution of the new tactics arising from the change in the rules and the 
consequent speeding-up of the game. For the latter development of polo the advent 
of players from India has had much to do. On the hard grounds of the East many 
strokes which were considered pure gambles in my young days are used as a matter of 
course. It is far more difficult to negotiate successfully such strokes as a near-side 
backhander with cut on it on the heavier and frequently much-cut-up grounds in 
England, but the utility and practical purpose of such strokes has infected everyone 
with the desire to attempt them, and they are now part of the stock-in-trade of all 
players. A man must be able to hit equally well forward and backward on both sides 
of his pony. ; 

A modern type team, consisting of F. W. Barrett, H. A. Tomkinson, Leslie Cheape, 
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and V. N. Lockett, in 1914 succeeded in winning both matches against the Americans 
and regaining the cup, even though there were still three of the ‘* Big Four” playing 
for the home side; on the other hand, the one who had retired was H. Payne Whitney, 


the loss of whose captaincy was seriously felt. 

With polo almost completely stagnant throughout the 1915 to 1919 seasons (revival 
was beginning with 1919), much leeway has to be made up, even though 1920 and 1921 
did mark a return to fuller programmes. Ireland and England had been skinned of 
ponies, skinned to the bone, and anything possessing pretensions to the ability of a 
pre-war pony fetched a fabulous price. Most players had to make shift on remounts 
cast from the Army, their sizes ranging from 14.0 to 15.2 hands. 

This question of height of ponies has always been a subject for debate: the old 
aphorisms to the effect that ‘*‘ A good big one will always beat a good little one,” and 


Sport and General, 


CAPTAIN F. 0, GREN 


that * You can have too much ofa good (big) thing,’ 
tion when discussing the matter! At present there is no height standard, and it is hard 
for those incurable optimists and great-hearted sportsmen who try to peeed sonics to 
know on what lines to proceed. Watching polo very carefully last season Br Rugby 
: nae to ie conclusion that, for the modern game, anything over 15 hence is liable 
SP Aap Lok nippy cnough, whilst, if one remembers that in handicapping 
& ponies our pounds is allowed for each half-inch, it would seem to be giving too 
much away to ride ponies much under 1 1.2 hands. There was a better supply of ponies 


last year, and this seasor ave already se ( ie er O ary promising four ¢ 
ar, a ason I have al udy seer 
% Ww bn 
ai : | € umber of very promi fe and 


* should just about earry equal convie- 


; Very many of the military polo players 
Incapacitated, and as civilian players must, 
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reason that practically one and all joined the Force , and on their ranks, too, death 
and wounds laid a heavy hand. Of those survivors, many of whom were already within 
sight of the * sere and yellow ” stage, it can hardly be said that war stopped, let alone 
delayed the march of time Che international matches of 1921 are too fresh in the 


memory to require recalling, but I do not consider our defeats 


mark a retrograde step 
in the progress of polo On the contrary, with cost of fodder 


and wages both tending 


to drop, with a more liberal supply of ponies available, and with an Increasing number 


of recruits to the game, above all with a War Office which wisely ha 
in its official heart for this game, | 


Su Warm corner 


o must and will, surely, flourish 
The greatest need at present is for the wise and careful training of the young 


player. 
Life and the daily doings which make so much of it have been 


speeded up to such an 
extent that the modern young man appears to grow dispirited if, with a few hours of 


CAPTAIN R. N. GRENFELL. 


practice each week and perhaps three matches in that time, he is not able to hold his 
own in the best company. Unless the young player will practise hard, get and keep 
fit, listen to all the words of wisdom or otherwise let fall by his elders, and make a 
judicious selection from their store, his progress will not be rapid. 
‘he essentials are, in their order of importance : 
Si es nae ae hares Some are said to be born with this gift; such are 
; Nearly everyone can acquire horsemanship, though to attempt 


happy mortals. p: 
to acquire it and at the same time try to “‘ make” a green pony is fatal. ean 

2. A sound knowledge of seceral games. Knowledge of the rules of polo shoul 
be a sine qua non, of tac tics of the game no study is wasted. 

3. A good control of the ball on both sides of the pony. ; 

{. A cheerful and equable lemper, as well as a good stud of ponies. 
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I lerstand that my old opponent on many a hard-fought field, Godfrey Hevea 
arte “5 7 5 20 rding the abolition of the ‘ off-side ” rule in a contrary SEC 
expresses his views nae ~The T will not hide my regret at the abolition of “ of ide, b 
as be Sette ane ide ” rule is a fundamental principle underlying all our national 
Bevee sate ‘ ie a a helping hand to that side which is, tor the moment, the 
Sar see SERA Tt may be said that my feelings are influenced 
re feat that mate eer played No. L; but never mind. ase ee 
infinitely preferred the game in the old days, and I cannot see the foree 2 ge :: 
at it gave the No. 1 no chance, or discouraged him from hitting. : thin va i 
ae pe tactics which were to blame for the continual shout fom ne ee ae 
“ Leave it!” It arose from the fact: that many No. 1 S were poet : ae pe 
examples of what I mean may be taken from the No.1’s of the Rugby anc d Cantabs 
24 896 906. 
ah Tete ae and Walter McCreery were always superbly ONE had 
wide knowledge of tactics, but were poor strikers. The men behind t hem, betore the 
“ off-side ” rule was abolished, never trusted them sufficiently. and time after time I 


Topical. 


ON v. HILLMORTON AT RUGBY. 
‘The Prince of Wales (on left) playing for Templeton, secures the balk and scores. 


have heard them told to leave the ball when they had an e: 
when they did have a hit, the direction 
After the rule was altered, a ste 


sy stroke ; consequently 
and strength were not always what was expected. 
p which necessitated good hitting by No. 1’s, both these 
players improved very much in their strokes. 


So, if in the very highest-class polo faulty taeties were being employed, of necessity 
the evil was more pronounced in & 


games where less skilful players appeared, and to such 
an extent did this pertain that some regimental novices were put up to play No. 1 with 
no polo stick in their hands, If only polo players could be assured of a perfect pitch 
to play ou every time they took the field, I think the new style of game would leave 
no loophole for criticism, but in England, especially at the London clubs, such an ideal 
condition, after the first week or two of the se 


sason, Is out of the question. Long passing 
strokes and the accurate 


picking up of such strokes are a matter of sheer luek in the 
main, should one be playing in the second match of the day when the going is on the 
soft side. Sueh points arise in polo from the tactics which must be followed under 
existing rules, 
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Then again, if a reversion were made to the 


in our country clubs. A man can manage to get a deal of fun off three ponies, the 
wages of one groom only need be paid, he gets sixty minutes’ worth of fun, a8 against 


having to keep four ponies, a couple of grooms, and having four minutes less for the 
extra expense, 


The improvement of polo has been greatly assisted by the handicapping system. 
Prior to its introduction, a eumbrous method of barring more than a certain number of 
Players who had won such-and-such tournaments was in vogue. What was popularly 
known as a“ Black List ” was drawn up, a record including about 24 of the best players, 
and not more than one or two of them might play in certain tournaments if on the 
Same side, It speaks volumes for the care and skill of the handicappers that universal 
Satisfaction has always been given, and the close finishes in most tournaments which 
fre not open tournaments is evidence of this. 

Tn conclusion, let me add that all players should be grateful to the Hurlingham Club 
for its legislation. Standing in the same position to polo as does the M.C.O, to cricket 
the Hurlingham Committee have thrown open their doors to every shade of polo interest, 
and though at times the more impetuous of us have thought that reforms have been 


unduly delayed, the soundness and correctness of the final decisions have never been 
challenged. 


old game, more players would be found 


’ 
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VISCOUNT WIMBORNE’S PONIES AT RANELAGH 


POLO PONIES AND THE GAME 


By GORDON WITITERS 


N the first mateh played at Iurlingham between the Ist Life Guards and the 
Royal Horse Guards the latter team rode ponies distinctly smaller than those 
of the Life Guards. That was in 1874, and about 1878 the height limit was 
14 hands at home and 13.2 in India. This state of affairs held for some time, 

and it was not until 1897 that the height limit was raised to 14.2. With the increased 
size of the mounts, changes oceurred as regards the length of time played in a game 
and the division of the periods forming the game. 

The rule as to the duration of play in 1888 reads -— 

“The duration of games in matches shall be one hour and 10 minutes, an 
interval of 5 minutes between each 20 minutes of play being deducted from the 
above, or 4 quarters with intervals of 3 minutes, no time being allowed for changing 


ponies.” 

In 1897 the duration of play in a match was one hour, diyided into three periods 
of twenty minutes, with an interval of five minutes between each period. As soon as 
the ball went out of play after the expiration of the first ten minutes of each period the 
game was suspended for sufficient time, not exceeding two minutes, to enable players 


to change ponies. Later on the match played was divided into six periods of ten 


minutes’ duration, with a short interval for changing ponies. 

Very gradually the type of pony improved, and about the time the celebrated 
tugby team was carrying all before it, the pony had made great strides in conformation, 
quality, and handiness. The registered height was then 14.2, and four-year-old ponies 
could only hold a certificate for one year, after which it was necessary to get them 


re-medsured at five years old. The record thus formed (they could be measured without 


lowing for growing after measurement, they would average about 
The ponies were at this period well- 


Shoes) was final, so 
14.3, which made an ideal height for the game 
balanced and up to weight, and although showing quality were not so well bred as 
There were exceptions, of course, and several must 


the first-class pony of to-day. 
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but these undoubtedly well-bred ponies 


bred? or very nearly so ; 
ab < ‘ off-side ” was played, as they could not 


have been ‘ clean 


were not very suitable for the game when 


t ing : turning in the 
stand the constant stopping and : nperameng 
‘ ifter generations of breeding to race, and race only, they naturally 


closer game. The temperaments 


were not suited to 1b as, 
2 on in their stride. 

resented being stopped so often in ay 

% ssing game as played by the Rugby team was most effective, and, 


The close pe oe aa 
it was practically unbeatable for some years. 


combined with well-schooled ponies, ' : 
he scrapping of the measuring rule by the Hurlingham Club in 1919, which has donc 
Fe . has brought into the game 


away with the necessity of getting ponies measured at all, 
\t first some very outsized animals were played, much too 


many very big ponies. 2 a mae 
bie for the game; some of them must have measured 15.1 or 15.2, and however well 


trained were unsatisfactory ; players soon began to get back to a smaller type again. 
That the game has benefited by dropping the measuring rule is open to question, 


but it seems to have adjusted itself, and it is generally agreed that the most suitable 


ROSEWOOD, SIRE, TANTAMOUNT, DAM, LADY BRILLIANT, 


Awarded First Prize f 
in Group Class with 


Yearlings, R.A.S.E., Cambridge, 1922, First Prize for Two-year-old Colts, First 
scleaf 1I., Challenge Cup for best F bred St ‘olt, and Gold Medal for 
best Stallion or Colt, National Pony Society's § 


Breeder and Owner, Captain W. H. France-Ha 


height for ponies for present needs is 15 hands or a shade less. Ponies under 14.3 get 
bumped about and cannot hold their own. There are notable exceptions, but they are 
few in number. 

The very big galloping pony may be slightly the speedier on a long run, but there 
is not much in it, as a 15-hand well-bred animal can go a great pace, and if made on 
the right lines has every advantage over the larger pony on a turn, and can turn inside 
him every time. The outsize pony, however well-balanced, cannot compete with him 
in this most important point, and he is, besides, most difficult to ride and hit the ball 
from. A big raking pony gets more beat than the smaller one if the game is on the 
sticky side, but of course can well hold his own if the 


play is fast and open. 
When the ‘no ‘ off-side’? 


*rule came into force it was found necessary to shorten the 
periods of the game to seven-and-half minutes each chukker, which w as undoubtedly agreat 
relief to the ponies, and it is doubtful if they feel the strain so much as ‘ander the old 
rules. The Inter-Regimental tournament matches this year consisted of six chukkers 
only, and no doubt this rule will be adhered to in future. 


: It is quite a good plan, as it 
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requires another pony if eight chukker ire played, whereas three ponj l 

a player for a six-chukker matel This is a great thing for a ° Stat opis th : are 
limited stud, and it gives them a chance of « mpeting i ] es rerrpine. ts 
a regiment possessing a big comm ind of 5 ee an ide 


un number of ponies 
have to be named when a te im enter for the Tr 


tournament, and on 
the ponies named can be drawn upon, this regulation F degrees | : t} ; } y 
of a regiment buying up some extra s preeaeas 


good and 


priced ones at the last 


inoment to win the tournament. An extra pony or two could make all the difference 
when brought in for the semi-final match, when other team ponies have had enough 
or their numbers are reduced through accident or lamenc \ prominent ronan 
player last season advocated the playing of matches with the game limited to four 
chukkers, and this seems a most « ‘cellent idea, as a man need onl POSKE two, poni 


to enter for these tournaments. It would perhaps be better in thi case if a longer 


period were given for rest between each chukker 


tOSELEAF II, SIRE Ss PETERSBURGH, DAM, LADY BRILLIANT. 
Awarded First Prize in Yearling Fillies’ ( Aas, I t in Group ¢ I cty's 
S 192 
The pony shortage has been very acute since the armistice. There are a great 


number of fair players about, but very few really first-class ones. The Army got through 
# great number of cobs and ponies during 1914-18, and amongst the vast quantities used, 
many good ones got into the hands of people who did not understand them, and so 
were irretrievably spoilt for polo. Other ponies got through and were sold at the Army 
surplus sales, and they had not lost their playing form in the least. 

Before the war a great number of high-class ponies were trained in the country 
clubs and were played quietly in slow games after a course of schooling and were 
never bustled off their legs at the beginning of their career. They could not very 
well have had this treatment if they had been playing at the big clubs, as a man playing 
for a team in a good tournament must play his ponies right out. There is nothing 
that spoils a youngster so much as playing him in fast, high-class polo too soon. ; 

He may play brilliantly at first, but sooner or later he is bound to feel the strain, 
and then he goes badly and starts “catching hold’; this may arise from jarring 
fore he knows what is required of him. It is better 


himself, or from excitement 
to play him for a season very quietly in slow games. He will then muscle up gradually, 
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get strong in himself and well-balanced, if he has the right conformation, and will take 
an interest in the game without getting excited, and then in the following season can 
be played fast. An excellent way is to use the young pony for umpiring on, but care 
must be taken when the ball is thrown in that he does not whip round from the other 
ponies directly the ball is in play, as this will teach him the very bad habit of shying 
off other ponies in a crowd. There are exceptional ponies that have been played in 
fast games directly after their course of schooling, but very few can stand the ordeal. 
Playing young ponies does not by any means appeal to a tournament player who 
wishes to hold his own, and as so few are being played in the country clubs, the first- 
class animal is not coming into the market fast enough to supply the demand. 

With regard to the breeding of ponies to type, things are certainly improving. 
The National Pony Society is doing what it can to encourage breeders. So it is not 
now so uncertain as it was formerly. The late Sir John Barker was very interested 
in the subject, and the thanks of polo players are due to him for the good work he did. 

He used mares that had made a name for themselves on the polo field, and bred 
some high-class ponies from them. We have advanced to the stage that we know 
more or less what stallions to use. Some of them have got very good-looking ponies, 
but through lack of the right polo temperament, their produce have been failures. 

The horse Right Forrard is a pleasant case in point, for nearly all his “ get ” play 
polo. They take naturally to the game, are very temperate, and do not require much 
making. This might have been due to the fact that the right lines of breeding were 
not followed and possibly because too much Arab blood was used, but there can be 
surely nothing wrong with the produce of a thoroughbred small horse, with suitable 
temper and temperament, and the blood-mare who has proved her worth in the game. 
Nothing could be better. The difficulty is not to breed too big or too small, but as 
there is no measuring required now, an inch or so is not a matter of such moment as it 
would have been some years ago, when many disappointments oceurred. 

With regard to the Irish pony, it is questionable whether there is a better animal 
in the world when trained, as he has great weight-carrying powers, and is nearly always 
well bred. Hackney blood got into the Irish horses some time ago, much to their 
detriment from a riding point of view, but I believe there was great opposition to this 
strain from several Irish breeders, and rightly so. Taking it all round, Irishmen have 
always been very jealous of their blood horses, and the innovation of the hackney did not 
appeal to them at all, and one is led to suppose that things are more satisfactory in this 
respect now. Trish ponies as a rule take a long time coming to hand. They have a 
habit of going amiss soon after landing, and it is often nearly a year before they 
acclimatise. This refers to young ponies, five or six years old,.and in most cases when 
bought out of a fair they are in a very bad condition. Also they know nothing about 
being ridden, from a polo point of view, as they are invariably ridden in a snaffle. 

However rough they look, their ride and feel is nearly always there. The Irish 
pony is apt to be headstrong, but he is nearly always full of courage, and if his keep 
ee i Renee he is well worth persevering with, but quick 

WER ee ‘ S he Argentine pony, imported over here years ago, 
pee pee Bee sea me was very handy, and his training for 
blood ponies he often lost inant 1 = tile : oe a ven Dee eae Ripe ae 
AV Se ee ene and would not try. During the last few years great 
= a. as taken place, and in quality and speed he can hold his own with the best 

S vere * j > , . 
ara as entnes were plain the ue International Tet matshes. ‘The 
great distance of round Ee eee as non: re} may be wonderful stayers over a 

5 ane ave proved themselves to be so, but as the game is 


lay ed v rc s i 
p a now, they could not stand up against our big blood ponies. Their courage is 
undeniable, and they have excellent temperaments. _ 
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Arabs are also * mf rai 
aa “3 u 0 very easy to train as a rule, and are most delightful mounts for 
£ ap © ive hot seen many pure-bred Arab ponies in this country, and the 


ares are ; r 1 

mares are almost impossible to obtain. Arab blood has been of the greatest use to us 
The Arab pony is, of eo i 
ml An f ire, played in India, 
zt rt sree so much now as formerly, the Australian or Waler pony having taken 
us place, but they are more difficult to train. Many men have made a great name as 
players on Arab ponies in the East, but have failed to sust 
playing on taller and stronger ponies here. Of course, the frounds here have a tendency 
to upset the form of a player who has only played abroad. j 


in the breeding of racehorses and ponies, 


ain their reputation when 


; It is remarkable how ponies keep on playing year after year, They have an easy 
time compared with some horses, but they seem to play on and keep their best form for 
years, There are ponies over twenty years old who, not showing quite the dash of 
younger days, can put up a fine game in first-class company. A pony round about eight 
years old is in his prime, and no doubt ean outstay a fairly old one. Ile has also more 
dash, but experience counts for much, and if the old pony keeps sound he is hard to beat 
in a tight mateh. ; 


ARGENTINE CHESTNUT MARE, PURA 


Beginners should on no account play on inexperienced animals ; they will not enjoy 
their game, as it is impossible for them to get about, and they will most certainly spoil 
the pony and their own play. It is far better to get something that may be slow but 
knows the game thoroughly. The beginner can then concentrate on what he has to do 
A cunning old pony is as bad as an inexperienced one, as he will probably shy off the 
ball and make many difficulties during the game. A free-striding pony should be 
chosen, and above all a nice easy mouth is essential, but it is rather a mistake for a 

~ beginner to play on a very light-mouthed pony unless he is a fine horseman and has 
good hands. 

The present-day pony is very well-bred and needs constant care at the beginning 
of his polo career; many players make the mistake in expecting too much from him at 
first. This would not matter so much with a differently bred pony, but with a high- 
class animal, any impatience in early training is fatal. There are some of the highest 
class, with perhaps almost perfect conformation, but unless they have the right tempera- 
ment for polo they are useless for the game, however much time is spent on them, and 


when this is realized by the unlucky owner, he had far better sell and cut his loss. 
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There are players who keep on persevering With a hopeless animal, and they must 
get very little pleasure out of the business; they cannot keep in the game properly and 
are very little use to their side. 

Speaking of the handiness of ponies to-day, they do not seem to compare favourably 
with ponies played some years ago. Some of them take a lot of riding, though this does 
not refer to the absolutely first-class pony but to the general run of those one sees playing. 
The “no ‘off-side’” rule may account for it in some measure, as at times under this rule 
they are going a good strong gallop, and are apt to get out of hand, or it may be due to 
the shortage of well-trained ponies owing to the war, when hardly any were bred and 
fewer schooled. When things settle down to normal again, we shall get an increasing 
number of better-trained animals playing. 

In 1910 the Hurlingham Club decided to adopt the American idea of handicapping 
individual players. For a few seasons previous to this, a record was compiled called 
“The Recent Form List.’? It included the names of about thirty of the best players 
on their apparent powers. In some cases anyone on the list would be barred from taking 
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FIELD MARSHALL. 


part in certain minor tournaments. But more often these were open to teams who 
Ls nowallowed to play more than one or two players whose names appeared on the 
eae - ie et la eae is as it encouraged more teams to enter fora tournament, 
ce tee cer CONG of not having to meet a team made up of very strong players. But 
ees ee ey: rie: : fairly lengthy trial, in favour of the American methods, 
Pee a nee a a pendicay: his proved far more satisfactory, as the weakest 
Reeavauiice a ee every prospect of Winning. For instance, matches 
RR Ser ee aa Ment nse eiyee ui HTD? team. twenty goals start 
SMA stan © tinal score has read 21-20 goals in favour of the latter, 

; anaged to score one goal during the mateh. This would be an 


exceptional case, bu ito S at ayers e correctly handicapped a close 
bh only show that if pl 5 y pl 
p ‘ ayers are cor 
game can be made etween any two teams . per es ; 


Tn some tournaments no teams ar 


i e called upon to give away . € Xi 
goals, or, in other words, the weak : LCE cae Eee ad 


iN eth al CES setae ese does not start with more than this advantage. 
de brought together on more or less equal terms while it 
8, 


reduces the number of very w 5 
iber of very weak ones. To enable those players to take part in their 


own elass of polo. reg Ons © ef 1, only al owing teams to ple b w 
s 7 ulations can be frame £ i 
ya teams t lay whose total 
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handicap for the four players does not exceed, say, twelve points. <A total twenty-four- 


point team is a useful collection of players, and would include perhaps those handicapped 
at eight, six, and four respectively. 
The chief drawback to handicapping is the very obvious fact that 


points (the highest handicap is 
and when he rides strange 


a player might 
only ten) playing on good ponies, 
ponies, unless he is used to riding all sorts 
(and very few have this opportunity and practice) 
and will drop in many ea 


be worth seven or eight 


of different animals 
, his form will be below his handicap, 
8 very low if he is on bad mounts. However, on the whole, 
handicapping has worked very well, and most players are pleased with the 


rangement, 


The most important tournaments are usually played without any handicap 


restrictions, each team playing on level terms. 
When handicapping was first adopted, the lowest handic upped 


player was zero 
and the highest ten, but whether it 


was to spare feelings of the very lowest players on 


the handicap, or for some equally satisfactory reason, the zero players were all promoted 


to a handicap of one point each, but the Hurlingham Club has reverted to the original 


rating of zero. There are only two English players on the highest handicap mark in 


MR. LOUIS E. STODDARD'S BELLE OF ALL 


this country; they are W. S. Buckmaster and Lord Wodehouse; while the Americans 
rated at ten here are D. Milburn, Earl Hopping, Watson Webb, and T. Hiteheock. 

In America there seems rather a gap between the high handicap men and the low. 
In this country many players come slightly below the half-way mark on the handicap 
list. It might be supposed that the ponies could be handicapped as well as the men, 
but in practice this would not be workable, as if a pony were to receive : eS TneE of 
ten points, and be correctly handicapped on this estimate when played by a bri fee 
player and a fine horseman, he might on the other hand be worth a handic ap of t a 
points, or less, with a poor horseman on him who could not * ride a hair of his tai Bs 
So the only way is to assume that the player handicapped is playing up to his form 
é is mounted on a pony which suits him. 
_ aan peat to Asderiedt players and their teams of recent years, they on : bt 
open, hard-hitting, galloping game, and, their grounds being faster, they nie re Abas 
ball moving at a greater pace than is possible on our own rather slow grounds, an 


are accustomed to play at a greater speed than our players. 


They were somewhat at a disadvantage over here in the earlier Test matches in 
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England by haying to play under the ‘ off-side”’ rule w hen they Pets serie 
aera: the ‘‘no ‘off-side’”’ game in their own country. ; pher ae ean a 
attacking game the first consideration, and chance many Pease Hp ane Rite 
which were not considered good play amongst our own MEDS ‘ J ‘a : hace no 
were understood by a few first-class players from this country, aN) 40 ae on 
there, notably by the brothers R. and F. Grenfell, who made : no i -side i = a 
special study, and the effectiveness of their game was appreciated ; rut oe oe € 
time to accustom ourselves to their methods and the possibilities of es kK : ey ‘Be 
‘off-side’’ was played. The whole game was different, and inSheaiol ue h ° a a 
having to concentrate on the opposing back, and constantly hay ing fo pu hee Le 
side, the back had to alter his game and watch No. 1, especially if his opponent was a 
ine hitter : | the mark quickly. ; 

7 ie Aer eo Re back now became an attacking force if he could usethe openings 
left by his opposing No. 1, who might lie too far up in the game, or who might otherwise 
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BROOD MARE, WAITING MAID. 
Winner of many Prizes and Cups for best P 


‘olo-bred Mare ot Filly, 

be slipped. The back had opportunities of coming right through the game, and his 
No. 3 could fall back to cover him. “Milburn is a great exponent of this style of play, 
and will take many risks to open up the 
considerably helps in this. Among our 
W. S. Buckmaster and Lord Wode 
covering No. 3. Buckmaster is 
in the modern game as well 
not varied for years. 

Not wishing to detract from the American win of 1921, it is doubtful if the present 
holders of the eup were as good a team as the four brought over by H. P. Whitney, and 
known as “ The Big Four.” This team is considered the best formation ever seen over 
here. Tt consisted of the late Larry Waterbury, his brother Monty, H. P. Whitney, 
and Dey. Milburn, and the reserve man, L. Stoddard. They were brilliantly led, their 
pomles were first-class and : é 


rere fi wonderfully conditioned, and they showed people over here 
the possibilities of the long passing method. 
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game of his forwards; his phenomenal hitting 
own players we have very fine examples in 
house of the modern play of the attacking back and 
an extraordinary player, who seems equally at home 


as that played under the “ off-side * rule. His form has 
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The present team is a very fine one, and includes two players new to us in Test 
match polo, these being Watson Webb and 7. Hitchcock The 


. 2 former's game 
No. 3 was pertection, and the way he cove 7 oes 


Palace eee seule “l Milburn throughout the Test struggles 
iicicn. 1e few left handed players registered under the 

sham rules, Hitchcock was a brilliant No. 2. For 
remarkable form, and alse that he had the right 
which is absolutely necessary in this class of polo 


a young player he showed 
temperament for Test match play, 
He is a long, accurate } ; 
; : i gi : litter and a 
strong horseman. He also showed us that he can play back if necessary sid would 
make a worthy successor to Milburn in that place. Milburn himself was Milburn md 


it is unnecessary to say more, L 


Stoddard played a very hard, useful game in front: 
he has a wonderfully speedy mare in Belle of All, and she no doubt helped in a great 
measure in the first Test match to contribute to our defeat. y 
The American fifth man, Earl Hopping, showed us in the m itches he played in that 
he was a more than useful reserve and could take his place in the team if necessary 


ARGENTINE PONIES AT SUNBURY 


Without in the least weakening it. In my opinion there was not much in it as regards 
ponies, and we were beaten by a distinctly superior side. In the second Test match, 
with a little luck, which makes all the difference, and more accurate goal shooting, we 
might have just snatched a victory, but if we had won this second match I do not think 
we should have won the rubber. We undoubtedly missed the help of our brilliant 


exponents of the game who fell in the war It is now our turn to challenge for the 


cup, and it is understood that the next Test match will take place in America, not before 
19: 
as in ponies ; 
matches annually becomes almost impossible. 


The difficulties of getting a team together lie not so much in the matter of men 


together with the enormous expenses involved, the playing of these 


The future of polo is exercising many minds at the present moment. The game for 


Many reasons has not made the progress wished for since the armistice, and no doubt 
it will take some time before we reach the pre-war standard both in team play and the 
humber of players engaged. A regrettable feature is the very small amount of play 
in the country clubs. It is not difficult to account for this, for the casualties among 

: There is no doubt, too, that many 


polo players was exceptionally heavy in the war. 
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players who were getting to the veteran stage in 1914 had MD give my the game during 
the war and did not care to make another start when polo was play ed again. 

Most of the grounds, too, suffered through lack of any attention ; thus the younger 
players had no opportunity of learning the game, only practising occasionally on Service, 
or in various places in the Bast, and the polo generally played was not of the kind to 
help the beginner to improve, except perhaps in his riding. 

Then again, the very high cost of forage, men’s wages, etc., haye made the game 
prohibitive for any but the wealthy. The position in regard to this is better now, and 
it is to be hoped that more players will be forthcoming during the approaching season, 
Soldier polo has been absolutely disorganized, owing to our cavalry regiments being 
scattered all over the world, the troubles in Ireland, and the vital changes in the 
Army. 

Leave has been so uncertain that many did not think it worth while to make 
a start, even when the opportunity of play occurred, as a possibility of loss in buying a 
stud of ponies, and haying to sell them at a moment's notice, was considerable. 

The present scheme permitted by the Army authorities for allowing officers to use 
their chargers for polo will be a great boon to many young officers, for it will enable 
many men to play who otherwise would not be able to keep ponies in these times, and 
it should be a great help to the depleted country clubs, whose grounds are near barracks, 
and which in many cases only want a fresh start. The chargers, one supposes, would 
be about fifteen hands, a very suitable size for either job. There were any amount of 
good polo ponies sold out of the Army after the war, and possibly many were retained 
and not sold, and they are just the animals for the purpose. 

Let us hope that we shall speedily return to the pre-war standard of polo, which 
was very high. There were many teams playing in 1914, both regimental and civilian, 
which were remarkable for their team work and ponies. 


{Mr. Gordon Withers completed this article shortly before his lamented death in November, 1922.] 
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By LIBUT.-GENERAL SIR MICHARL RIMINGTON, K.O0.B., 0.V.O. 


Y first polo was at Sandhurst in 1881, and T still have a caricature of 

“Joe”’ (now Sir Arthur) Lawley wearing the little pink-and- white 

forage cap, which was de rigueur for polo players of that day. Later, 

after a few heads and necks had been broken, Walter Barnard produced 

the silk-covered hunting cap; I wore one of these for several years until, in a 
particularly brutal tie of the Inter-Regimental, I was cut twice on the head, first by 
that horrible swingey-stick-under-the-pony’s-neck-stroke, and the second time laid out 
with my skull fractured just behind my ear, I thought it time to get some better 
protection for my head, and went to order a helmet. Mr. Walter Barnard was only 
persuaded to make this after half-an-hour’s strenuous argument ; but later he swore by 
it. It was about this time that Lord Roberts wisely issued an Army Order in India 


making helmets compulsory. 

Bowen, in my regiment, went to this maker to tell him that when wearing one of 
his helmets he had had a fall and got concussion. Mr. Walter Barnard ordered his 
account to be brought, and gravely scratched out the charge for it. Thereupon Bowen, 
quite as gravely, said, “‘ Yes, and if I had not been wearing it I should have been killed |” 

In the early ‘nineties the Inter-Regimental was remarkable for strenuous play 
I remember a good No. 1 who used to butt with his head in the back’s 


and bumping. 
The back on one occasion retaliated by bumping the No. 1’s nose 


stomach and ribs. 
against the pommel of his saddle till it bled. 

One day I was “laid out” near the Chestnuts goal at Hurlingham, and a club 
Servant, hurriedly sent off to me from the pavilion with a brandy and soda, came across 
another member of my team, blown to the world and stretched out on the turf, and 


handed him the glass. This was promptly emptied, and the revived one remarked: 
“But I’m not hurt; perhaps you'd better get another drink for the other man down 
there who is hurt.” It was the same player who, when remonstrated with for violent 
language, given forth with great emphasis just in front of the oceupied Royal box, excused 


himself by saying, ‘“‘ Yes, but I be-be-began at the gug-gug-goal.” 
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Ansell, in my regiment, had three ponies, respectively, ESOT WEEE aus 
Queen. Galloping up to where his man held them just by the peoyal pox in want 
H.M. Queen Alexandra was sitting, he shouted for Daniel and, BS a eahen dragged 
the pony out, he vociferated, ‘‘ Not Daniel, you fool, he Saree Ee a ars sone 
played in many winning tournaments, cost him: fifteen pounds ae Y) shir een poungs 
(The Queen), nine pounds (Daniel). After two or three years’ strenuous play Kitty was 
wanted by Mr. T. Roark for one of his customers, and, as Ansell was undressing after a 
tournament at Dublin A.L.P.C. pavilion, he asked her price. Ansell replied, ‘ A hundred 
and eighty pounds, but when I get one boot off, it will be a hundred and ninety, and 
when both are off, two hundred.” The buyer retreated behind a door, but a moment 
later shouted, ‘ I'll take her ’—just as the first boot was coming off ! ; 

T was hon. sec. of the A.I.P.C. at this time, and had great trouble in the winter 
with the Dublin hurley players, who came up on Sundays and were fairly mashing up 
our turf. Fortunately, I had a brain-wave, and made a contract with the Dublin Zoo, 
which was close to the ground, to take all the scrapings off the floor of the monkey cage. 
The following Sunday the hurley players arrived on the ground to find a barrow-load of 
monkey manure every ten yards all over the ground. They then chose another pitch, 
walking off, holding their noses with one hand and their hurley sticks in the other. 

In my capacity as hon. sec. I found a Dublin M.P. put an annual question in 
Parliament as to ‘“‘ Why a polo pavilion enclosure was allowed in the Phenix Park ? ” 
T sent him two tickets for it, and told him to come and see a match when he would 
find 10,000 Dublin inhabitants enjoying the “ best free show in Burope.” He replied 
quite politely that he could not come. but would never ask the question again. T shall 
never cease to be a strenuous advocate of polo matches in Richmond Park as a “ free 
show ” for Londoners ; when I see the pleasure which is taken in a meet of foxhounds 
in England’s countryside, I always regret that this devotion to sport is not more closely 
considered as a counterblast to Socialism and such like. 

The monkey-brand cure mentioned above reminds me that the best polo ground in 
India, that at Lucknow, was formed by sowing grass on the elephant lines which had 
been oceupied by the elephants since the times of the Grand Mogul iand had never been 
cleaned up. 

Ansell’s knowledge of polo stood him in good stead in the South African war 
when we galloped at some Boers in the early dawn after a night-march. He was mounted 
on a runaway racing pony, and finding he had forgotten to change his revolver into the 
holster of his saddle, borrowed a bayonet from an Australian and started after two 
Boers. As he caught up the first one, he gave him a good bump behind the saddle and 
knocked over horse and man, and then went after the other. This one had his rifle 
ready, but Ansell, feinting to come up on the off side, came on the near side and stabbed 
him in the shoulders with the bayonet (which was so blunt that it only went in about 
an inch) as he passed. By this time his racing pony had broken his curb chain and 
was only yanked round by main force to come up again behind the Boer. This time 
Ansell Was unarmed. The Boer had his rifle ready, but Ansell got it under his arm and 
pulled it away, though its discharge burnt his sleeve. A third time he came up behind 
the Boer, and on this occasion he wrested him off his horse and both came to the ground, 
but Ansell, with his hands on the Boer’s throat, strangling him. Both horses went off 
and were never seen again by us. The Boer, asked by me how he came to be beaten 
and taken by an unarmed man, said, ‘* Allemachter ! he is a man.” 

John Watson was a great character on the Dublin polo ground. His cheery chaff 
and the crowd’s shouts of advice and applause to him were a feature of a match. <A 


curious disposal of his hunting kit, caps, boots, pink coats, ete., in the Boyne River, 
ae his death, led to some of his admirers zealously Searching the river’s banks for 
souvenirs. 


His facility for keeping an Trish “ field” in order was notable. One morning I 
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heard a Dublin hunting nan, as we were about to draw a cover, ask another: “ How's 
the Master this morning t and the reply : “ Ah! sure, he’s that quiet, he'd ‘ate baba 
a [ consider John Watson was probably among the ten best horsemen of 
The Dublin Horse Show synchronised with the best polo tournaments, and people 
came on from the Show to the Phanix Park in crowds. One year Johnny de Madre 
produced a fine colour scheme, his team coming out for No, 1 chukker on four white 
ponies, for No, 2 on chestnuts, for No. 3 on blacks, and for No. 4 on bays. But they 
did not win. a : 
} I used to judge polo ponies at Dublin then. Once, when testing a competitor, the 
girth, a very rotten one, gave way. I came back and got another, and later rave the 
pony the first prize. The owner came up to me in astonishment, and remarked, “Sure 
now ! I didn’t think ye'd be giving me the prize, with me girth breaking on ye!" 
We, as a regiment, at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, had good garrison polo on a fast 
clay ground in the ‘eighties. When Johannesburg was first started we took a team 
by road, a trek of between 200 and 300 miles. My wife and I went in a two-wheeled 


—-“e¥ t. 


MONKEY-BRAND STRATEGY. 


Cape cart with a pair of ponies in it and one pony tied to the harness of the off-side pony, 
whilst two more ponies came along in charge of a nigger. At the Golden City we had 
polo, dances, races, and speculation in gold shares, whilst two of us, myself and another, 
Were struck by the same flash of lightning. Fortunately this was only a slight shock, 
or “ touch of hell,” as someone called it, and happened as we were riding along the reef. 
It felt like a blow with a polo stick under the chin, the principal sensation being a 
jamming together of the under and upper jaw. 

I had some very good ponies at this time, and did very well in a racing partnership 
with the late Colonel J. W. Yardley, a very strong light-weight horseman. We won so 
Many races that the leading bookmaker agreed to do our commission, taking risk 
of win or loss with us, conditionally on his having one-third of his own book. It was 
a revelation to us what odds a clever bookmaker, saving one horse and laying all the 
rest, can get about that horse. I have never been able to bet since with bookmakers, 
whose scale of odds show them to have forty per cent. to ninety per cent. in their 
favour compared with the ten per cent. of the totalisator, or selling lottery, and I think 
if the system of making a ‘“ book ” was taught to boys at school, the totalisator would 
soon come into fashion. 

When we were down at Durban for polo and races, Yardley rode up the steps and 
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round the ballroom where we were dancing just as we were breaking up; later in the 
night, as we were escorting him home rather uproariously, two compere: SDpeaed ve 
the scene and demanded quieter procedure. To this the Mayor, who was with us, 
replied, ‘ But why should we be quiet?” The constable said, ‘‘ Because pou are 
breaking the bye-laws.” ‘‘ Then,’’ said the Mayor, ‘* I shushpend the bye-laws. , 

It may not have been altogether unconnected with the high spirits of the officers 
that we were relieved by another cavalry regiment after nearly ten years spent in South 
Africa, from °81 to °90, during which we went on four or five expeditions to Bechuanaland, 
Zululand, ete., an invaluable training in camp life and rough-and-ready campaigning 
methods, all of which stood us in good stead ten years later in the Boer Wa of 
1899-1902. Tt is worth while to know the confidence one gets when riding a thoroughly- 
trained Boer shooting pony—one which will stand like a rock whilst you fire off } 
back, or which, when you jump off and leave him standing by himself, will not move. 
Then to this add good mouth and manners, speed and cleverness over ground full of holes, 
and you have a valuable horse in a scrimmage. I had several such; they would go at 
a smooth tripple (anglice, amble) of six to seven miles an hour for enormous distances, 
and, generally speaking, would play a fair game of polo without any training whatever, 
Perhaps the secret was they were trained as three-year-olds, and in grass-fed condition ; 
but it was not altogether unconnected with the strong seat and light hand of men who 
had ridden since they were old enough to bestride a pony. More than half our hunters 
and polo ponies are ruined by being over-fed and having their mouths pulled about 
with snafile-reins in the hands of little, short-legged grooms who have no real knowledge 
of horsemanship. T consider that four-fifths of the riders in Great Britain and Ireland 
are quite incapable of giving a horse a good mouth and manners. 

When we arrived at Brighton in 1890 we began getting a polo team together, and 
we worked it up to winning the Inter-Regimental Cup by 1897. But as we were all 
heavy men we had great difficulty in mounting ourselves ; for it is in this matter only 
that heavy, long-legged-and-armed men are at a disadvantage with light men. The 
light men know this, and are always endeavouring to get the size of ponies reduced. My 
old mother came to stay with us at Brighton at that time. and T well remember her 
Saying, after going round the stables and my house with me, ‘ Why, Mike, you have 
more horses and ponies than you have chairs in your house.” T only said, ‘* Well, you 
know which it is best to spend one’s time sitting on!” But afew weeks later she sent 
me half a dozen nice Chippendale chairs. 

We never had regimental polo club ponies and T feel sure such are a mistake, It 
is much better to help young players to buy suitable ponies and leave as much as 
possible to their individual initiative. Tf a youngster is fit to be a cavalry officer, 
he should not find it too difficult to fit himself out at first with slow but trained ponies, 
and later to train them himself. Let him coyer their legs and feet with polo boots 
and india-rubber over-reach boots and go out and practise on something which knows 
more about polo than he can for some time. . 

I shall never forget our disgust when, at the request of his mother, we found and 
bought two really good and cheap tournament ponies for a good player of erratic 


tendencies, so that he should be well-mounted for the purpose of winning the Irish 
ar in succession and so outright. The mother paid 


Regimental Polo Cup the third ye 
before the tournament in order to buy hunters— 


for them and he sold them both 
so he said. 


In India one sees polo at: its highest development in most respects. There, endless 
trouble is taken to train ponies : special cross shaped schooling enclosures ae made. 
Ttisa common sight in a cavalry cantonment shortly after dawn to see a string of ponies 
each with his syce, come down to the ground. Then their owner's head-seryant 


sneer with a sack of different bits and bridles, a sheaf of polo sticks, some horse 
: ankets, etc., etc. Last of all the owner arrives at a gallop. Then pony after pony 
42 ; 
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is pulled out and circled and changed. o 
dribbled on, or sent at twe Pibelig Eten Nip et Ce seein 


ve annas The pony may e only 
play that afternoon, or three at t pinel But nega F sh left ! aA bale 93 
lazy, lie-a-bed grooms to do on their own initiative, and the ponie * alw va - ei z 
under their master’s daily tuition No wonder Indiar trained ray pete 
England say that they never get on to a pony fit to play or th ce Marae 


above himself, he will get enough 
proud spirit 


genuine exercise to cool him down and tame hi 


In the native cavalry the re gimental roughriders are often real artist it polo pony 


training from the long-reir tage up to the final touches From what IT saw in the 
Argentine since the country has been fenced in, there are far fewer cattle ponies to 
pick from Chere, usually the first stage is to tie a bit of soft hide, or cord, round 
the lower jaw and fix a bridle to it, and later to use a sever single-rein bit ; Phere 


is a good deal of pully-hauly amongst the worst riders, the peons, coupled with a free 


use of the rebingue, or raw-hide whip, across the head, neck, and elsewhere sut the 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL TEAM, WINNERS OF THE OPEN OUP AND PATRIOTI P, im 


P. P. O’Rellly Major Rotherhar Major O" Hare « We 


really good Argentine horsemen produce an excellent polo pony with perfect mouth, 


and now that good thoroughbred sires are widely scattered throughout the Republic, 
the class of pony is as clean-bred and fast as the best English and Irish ponies, and a 
different from those imported thirty years ago as chalk from cheese 

In India the Waler polo pony is practically universal; good Arabs became so 
expensive about fifteen or twenty years ago as to deter buyers for polo purposes: 
Walers, quiet to ride but unmade, cost at the dealers at Bombay and Madras from 
£70 to £100 in 1910-14, and as a rule they were, owing to the excellent Indian method 
of training, a success as polo ponies. The same class of Argentine pony could be bought 
in South America two years ago for from £30 to £40, often very much cheaper; but 
freight, etc., stood one in £35 at least, at that date. Both ponies and freight are now 
probably half what they were then. If English players know how to * make” a 
polo pony, and buy them in England and train them grass-fed, they will get cheap and 
good polo ponies; the trouble is the expense of stabling, forage. and grooms; the 
latter cost double what they did in 1914. 

Shortly after the Boer War of 1899-1902, the Adjutant-General, a Scotsman, 
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started the “hardy annual” wheeze as to polo expenses in ua ene am per 
i a bone to vik with him personally, so I took a keen pleasure anc Be ne 

ae if a ae 1 a » over the matter. Cavalry brigadiers having been AO ret to 
fe See ice for a conference, the meeting was opened by the aie ee 
another Scotsman, and equally ignorant of any matter ae ae ae i. 
got an opportunity of replying for the defence, and produced p c es a ne pee 
Messrs. Tattersall had kindly furnished me at my request. t pene : s i? 
amount paid for ‘‘ good polo ponies” sold by them during Bae eeagene ie * 
November, December, as approximately £22—during January, February, March, as 
pA 2—: ring rll, May, and June, as £64. f ‘ 
tess ane ane high price was averaged owing to the sale of polo po 
owned by cavalry officers, after the Inter-Regimental tournament. I further 
demonstrated that ponies could be run out at grass during the pene months at oe 
per week—say 20 weeks for £5. Thus a clear profit was shown on the wise virgins 
investments in polo ponies, whilst it was obviously impossible to legislate for the 


17-stone Back to 8-stone No. | (at the end of the chukker) : 


“Hullo! There still, little man 7" 


“foolish virgins.” ‘This short road to riches was too much for the Scotsmen. The 
Secretary of State turned to the A.G. and said, “ As it appears to pay to play polo, 
there Seems no need for our interference.” So cavalry polo got another lease of life. 

I would like to point out that those good times are now gone, never to return, 
[ fear. Bvyeryone in England is poorer than formerly and expenses of horse-keep 
are twice, and in some cases thrice as high as formerly. I would instance hay at £7 
a ton and grooms at £2 10s. Wages per week, saddles at £14 14s., and so on. Therefore 
if those who live in the country want to enjoy the best and most thrilling game in the 
world, they must reduce the expenditure on the game to suit the pockets of those with 
modest incomes but Sportsmanlike tastes. 

Looking back at one’s experiences in South Africa and 
that polo is capable of being played on ponies which are 
grass, and in others with the addition of a small 
make me believe that, after the Seed in English grass has hardened, a horse fed on land 


where he has to work hard for his living, that is, not too lush a pasture, will not be 
capable of galloping at polo for Seven minutes in two chukkers five days a fortnight. 
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fed in some cases entirely on 
amount of hard food. No one will 
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Tt has been said that 


a horse fed on autumn grass and given two quarterns of beans 


a day is fit to win “ The National "—that may be an exaggeration. 


If, therefore, a player will run his ponies at grass, get them up early on the days they 


play polo, give them two feeds of crushed oats and « hop, and ride or drive them to the 
polo ground, he ean Save & groom’s wi 


at £2 108. a week and many other expenses 
—his shoeing, on the forefeet only, is a necessary « harge. One would like to see those 


who bave a polo ground in their park, or demesne, help in the good cause. But the 


polo players should bring their own lune h or tea, and eschew whiskies and soda and all 
unnecessary expenditure, which may hit hard 


the young and enthusiastic players. 
Boards are not needed, nor is an umpire, 


A very good way of travelling from a distance to this sort of polo is to drive two 
ponies in a light American spider, or Cape cart, and tie another to the near-side pony’s 


FINAL MATCH FOR THE INTER-REGIMENTAL CUP, HL RLINGHAM, 1906. 


harness Then a player can generally find someone to accompany him, help him 
with his ponies, and see the fun. John Watson used to school his ponies in the latter 
is plenty of time nowadays 


part of the season, after returning from hunting; but there be 
for a bit of schooling before going out hunting after the 1st of February—and there is 
the cubbing season to school the beginners in, before turning them out to finally think 
over what they have learnt. Where there is a will there’s a way. Those who buy raw 
ponies should, however, always remember that they must buy ponies whose make, shape, 


and temperament are such as predispose them to play polo. 
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By KEITH WH. MARSHAM 


THE PARADE OF ENGLISH PONIES AT MEADOW BROOK, 1014 


ENGLAND » AMERICA AT POLO 


By KEITH H. MARSHAM 


R. JAMES GORDON BENNETT may be said to have been the pioneer 

of polo in the United States, this being during the latter part of the 

’seventies, and in 1886 the Westchester Club sent an invitation to the 

Hurlingham Club to come and compete for a cup offered by West- 

chester. This invitation was accepted and Mr. John Watson captained a side, entirely 
military in composition, for he himself was previously in the 13th Hussars, and 
Messrs. Hone and Lawley were 7th Hussar men and Little belonged to the 9th Lancers. 
Tt is interesting to recall the fact that both Watson and Little had been in Roberts's 


March to Kandahar. 

In the matches at Newport, R.I., the Americans proved a dashing side, their play 
Was individual, and their ponies were not the equal of the English ponies. The margins 
by which the visitors won were indicative of their superiority. ‘ 

The actual cup which John Watson brought back is a massive and valuable silver 
trophy; on one portion may be seen two players mounted; there is little doubt that 
Brocklehurst (an original member of the Hurlingham Club 
tanksborough) and Captain “ Tip ” Herbert. 
seen in Earl’s picture of the 


these are Captain J. G. F. 
Committee, and in his later life Lord 
They are depicted in the same attitudes as may be 
Monmouthshire v. Hurlingham match of 1877. 

The original stipulations regarding the cup were that the best of three games should 
be played on the ground of the holder and under the polo rules existing in the holder's 


country. 
Fourteen years passed before the challenge match was played, four Americans who 


were at that time in England, Messrs. Foxhall Keene, W. and L. MecCreery, and 


F. J. Mackey, being somewhat easily defeated. 
Two years later a more representative side arrived from America, and of the three 


games played England won the latter two. In this match appeared for the first time 
in the international series the famous brothers J. M. and L. Waterbury, thongh the 
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former was only in one of the games. The English players were C. P. Nickalls, 
P. W. Nickalls (F. M. Freake), G. A. Miller, and W. 8S: Buckmaster. In the three 
international contests which opened the series the superiority of the Hurlingham side 
had hardly ever been in doubt, but a different state of affairs was seen when the 1909 
matches were played at Hurlingham. 

With Mr. H. P. Whitney’s influence on the game, American polo undoubtedly took 
a marked stride forward. Every player recognizes what a splendid asset it is to any 
team to possess a captain in whose judgment, directions, and ability confidence may be 
placed. In 1909 especially did Mr. Whitney fulfil this description, with his team backing 
him up loyally and unfalteringly. They played a superior game to our men and deserved 
their victory. We were certainly at a disadvantage in regard to ponies, the American 
stud being a much faster lot; Buckmaster was chosen to play and it was a real blow 
to our prospects when an unfortunate accident on the polo ground prevented him from 
turning out. 

The four-goal lead the Americans obtained in the second period of the opening 
match proved conclusive, and Whitney’s side won by 9 goals to 5. In the second mateh 
H. T. Rich and Captain Hardress Lloyd played in the places of Captain Wilson and 
Lord Wodehouse, but the margin against us (8 goals to 2) was even greater. 

When in 1911 Hurlingham sent out a side to the United States, there was expectation 
of a very close struggle. Thirty-five ponies crossed the Atlantic, a special fund having 
been raised with the object of securing the best possible mounts for our men. 

Broken weather caused several postponements, but in the opening game the 
Hurlingham team made a fine start and at the outset almost rode their opponents off 
their feet. It was not until the sixth chukker that the Meadow Brook four (J. M. and 
L. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, and Devereux Milburn) reached their best form, but 
they scored twice in this period, and, having gained the lead, played for safety. 
Captain Hardress Lloyd and Noel Edwards gave a splendid display on the English side, 
and it was Whitney who was the saviour of the Meadow Brook team. 

In the second game a desperate last ten minutes saw the home team emerge victorious 
by the narrow margin of 443}. 

A good deal was said and written about the wretched luck of the English side in 
the matches of 1911. In my opinion they were, as a team, in no way inferior to the 
Americans save in the matter of shooting at goal. With but slightly improved fortune 
they might easily have won a game, and what a glorious match we might have seen for 
the decider. This inferiority in shooting was distinctive of this year’s games and it 
proved to be equally marked in 1914, 

There is a tendency to emphasize the question of luck in-'this department of polo, 
but, after all, aceurate and consistent goal-shooting from any angle is what wins matches, 
though a miss by six inches or so is an annoyingly small balance to make the difference 
between defeat and victory. 
s Goruce Rene Soe was Tenewed, a good deal of doubt had been expressed 
formahowoa Rae | ais would be able to retain their honours, for their 
eeredlinicledsmacin yan Be practice games. However, in the first match they 
aren eee e ae oe the game and led by three goals to none at the end 
and neither Ritson nor Tae ree mote was In poor form, Edwards was disappointing, 
and Stoddard had to take his place, © Levy» oot a Me Waterbury broke a finger 
eraparcracs aise : pee ace, “ Larry ” Waterbury showed excellent judgment 
onic wareitatsieecan magnificent play as full-back was little short of epoch-making. 
ERs a = ee but England never came near retrieving the cup. 
they opened the Seat ¢ va as Edwards S place) saw England more forceful, and 
Cine Atherisa bei = Arter a poor third chukker the lead changed hands several 

2 2 ng slightly behind at the end of the fifth period. Freake scored 


ee with a lovely shot, butin the seventh chukker Lockett was penalized, and a desperate 
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finish saw America retain honours by the 


f narrowest margin, no : i { 
ae Paetnthe pee “ more than a quarter 


Many difficulties arose in the task of getting together a representative team to ¢ 
to America in 1914, but Lord Wimborne threw himself whole- reartedly {nto tl : ; i ti . 
and took five men across the Atlantic—Captain F. W, Barrett, iptain Leslie Chase 
Captain V. N. Lockett, Captain H. A. Tomkinson, and Mr. “ Traill Undoubtedly 
the men did hot have sufficient practice together nor full opportunity of gett si 
know their ponies, Individually our men were brilliant polo pl reste 


of the first three was thoroughly established, while Tomkinson and rraill beta li= 
in international matches for the first time. Captain Tomkinson rose wiiidertals rs 
the occasion in both games, but Mr. Traill, excellent on his own ponies (which he ¥ 1s 
mnable to bring with him), was quite below form on the English mounts, and moreover 
was mae in too good health, and did not take part in either of the Test matches. ; 

The ponies landed well and were not put back in condition by the change of climate 
great credit being due to Faulkner, Lord Wimborne’s stud groom. ; 


Sport and General 


SCENE IN THE FIRST MATCH AT MEADOW BROOK, JUNE, 1913 


Somehow the impression grew that we hardly thought much of our chances of 
retrieving the cup, and popular opinion reflected itself in the betting which, if I 
remember aright, was about 5 to 2 on the home team. 

In the opening game excitement began within the first minute, for from a throw-in 
the ball travelled towards the American goal, and Milburn, with one of his characteristic 
strokes, returned the ball hard and high. Lockett, seeing his No. 3 coming back, 
steadied his pony and, facing the opponents’ goal and several men who were sweeping 
down on him, stopped the ball in mid-air, tapped it forward, and then, with two well- 
directed shots, sent it through the posts. This was an encouraging start, and Cheape 
Scored again very shortly after. 

With my mind’s eye I see Lockett at back, always in his place, never flustered, 
always sending along his backhanders with direction. I see, too, La Montagne always 
riding his hardest and striving ineffectually to frustrate these same shots, and I am 
inclined to believe that, had Stoddard been able to play in *14, the American side would 
have been a deal stronger. 

Barrett comes into my mind-pictures next—his wonderful stick-play, his cunning 
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spoiling-tactics, his accurate passing and placing giving numerous promising openings. 
Cheape, though playing No. 2, not his proper place, riveted attention with his long, 
truly-driven strokes. On more than one oceasion T noticed him get clean away on his 
W hite pony, only to be caught and passed by an opponent. Again, I see Tomkinson, 
always going sixteen annas, with his ponies well in hand, for his horsemanship is of the 
very best and he is as good across country as on a polo ground. 

Undoubtedly the home side made a mistake in tactics by playing Milburn as No. 3, 
for Waterbury’s backhanders rarely came through and were met again and again by the 
Milburn himself appeared to realize that he was out of position and 


English players. 
Lockett was hardly ever held by his vis-a-vis, and I consider 


could not do himself justice. 
he played the match of his life. 

In the second match England started well again and were quicker off the mark 
than the Americans. They had the best of it up to half-way through, though they never 
gave the impression of being completely on top, as in the preceding game. In the 
second half America scored four goals against our two and were going strong at the 


Sport and General, 


ND MATCH AT MEADOW BROOK, 1914. 
Captain Leslie Cheape gets away with the ball from D. Milburn. 


conclusion. Tt will not be forgotten that a palpable cross against an English player 
put America ahead, and then our captain made a supreme effort and sent the ball 
through the posts just on time. Actually each side scored five goals, but the penalties 
against the home team left the final reckoning as England 4 goals, America 2? goals. 

: In this match Milburn’s return to his rightful position and the possibility of the 
W aterburys coming more into the game to help each other improved American prospects 2 
my opinion formed at the time was that England should have won by an increased 
margin, though it must not be forgotten that the superior weight of the American 
ponies (which were unrestricted in height while ours were registered 14.2) began to 
tell in the closing Stages. At the parade of ponies before the game the size of the 
ee Ponies Was very noticeable. Mere size offers no appreciable advantage, and 
a oo did not hold that pony superiority which had been apparent in 1908 
ae ee et England must have been peculiarly gratifying to Lord Wimborne, 
ie g sity and zeal made it possible for our men to go across to America and win. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA AT POLO 


Disappointment withor i 
‘ it surprise was the fee r " > : 
the Anglo-American polo pape had eens | MOPAgaL Sees 
: alien 8 i 0 enewed in 1921. The European wy; 
had taken sad toll of the rising generation of British players. and the aimecenes betw 
a eg lag those brought by the visitors was marked. Ponies are generall Sai 
delr best the end of their second or in th 5 Thanh 
ieir third season: no 

Fane ; { : polo ponies had bee 
trained between 1914 aud 1918, and those used by the English side were th hi 
either pre-war or insufficiently experienced. ani 
Pe the first match at Hurlingham, America held a single goal lead when the fourth 
ehukker ended. From that point the home men never scored again and America 
7 Bix goals. Both in this game and the second (which America won by 10—6) 
the Englishmen shot deplorably and many easy chances were missed: of our side 
Lord Wodehouse gave the most consistent performance in both matches Watson 
Webb made a brilliant initial appearance in these international games, Hitchcock 
- pean were excellent, and Milburn played as Milburn alwavs does. It should 
e added that public interest in the renewal of th i ; 

| 1¢ Anglo-American matches was pate 
eh itches was greater 


HITCHCOCK SCORES POR AMERICA, 1921 MATCH 


Their long, sweeping, diagonal passing differs from our quicker and more direct 
It is specially effective against players unaccustomed to this style, and is 


passing. 
Judging from the 1921 matches, 


the result of the development of their hitting power. 
the superiority of the Americans lies in that they are better at goal-shooting, they 
are able to hit the ball farther, and they seem able to take more risks with successful 
results. 

Though, after the disastrous beatings of 1921, we have not much to lay claim to, 
T still consider that the English style, if latterly not so effective as the American, is 
more attractive to watch. For consummate effectiveness I give you Milburn’s back- 
handers on the near side when going all out, and Hitchcock's terrific forward drives. 
For pure gracefulness and ease the palm must surely go to some of the strokes of 


Buckmaster in his prime, or to the late Major Cheape. 

As to ponies. In 1912 it seemed to me that the American mounts were a trifle 
stale as the result of several very strenuous practice games against Foxhall Keene's 
team. In the 1921 matches no one will deny that there were several American ponies 


which had the legs of our best, though, taken all round, the balance was not vastly 
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against us. Looking forward we shall have kD Ss mighty ese to get level with 
our American rivals in the question of ponies. They have more scope in this respect, 
because their vast continent provides them with several breeds of pony suitable for 
polo, whereas we have been trying for the past twenty or thirty years to build up a 
breed of the right stamp. Until the Polo Pony Association started its excellent work, 
we were largely dependent on “chance gets ” for our good ponies—perhaps the first 
foal of a good hunter by a blood horse, or the last foal of an old mare, the progeny of 
horses, but small. It was no good working from polo mares thus bred even when 
using a small stallion, for as likely as not the progeny would be a horse, not a pony. 

The Argentine is now producing some first-class ponies which are improving year 
by year. Ponies very different from the fiddle-headed, any-coloured animals which used 
to come over to this country years ago are now imported every year. 

The Waler pony is only in exceptional cases good enough for first-class polo, as 
he lacks the weight of the English pony, while we may rule the Arab out of the reckoning. 


LOUIS E. STODDARD. 


It is sometimes said that it took five centuries to evolve the racehorse of to-day, bred 
originally from Arab stock. Let us hope that a similar period will not be needed for 
the polo pony. When in Egypt I saw several very good country-bred ponies out 
of Bedouin Arab mares by English thoroughbred horses. They had bone, substance, 
and pace; probably the second cross will be good enough for anything. I know 
that Count de Madre took one back with him and has played this pony in first-class 
polo with success. . 

It cannot be said that the prospects of retrieving the cup from America in two 
years’ time appear very rosy, but, assuming that we can manage to keep pretty level 
with our friends across the Atlantic as regards ponies, recognizing that we have certain 
advantages they do not possess, it must be said that regimental polo holds the key 
of the situation to a large degree. Every young subaltern who can afford it has the 
Opportunity of learning the essentials of the game, and has the chance of being well 
poached im team play. Here are two important points, remembering that most of our 
best men in the past have learned their polo in Egypt or India. TI hold that regimental 


polo teaches two things above all, viz.. discipline and unselfishness. 
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T used to umpire a good deal in the United States before the war and it seemed 
to me that not only were these two lessons not so well mastered by American players, 
but that they are less temperamentally inclined to be at all plastic to such discipline. 
In fact, the average club player appeared to view the umpire as a useful person to 
throw in the ball, but one who, apart from that, should just keep out of the way. Not 
having the advantages of regimental polo training, all the more credit to our cousins 
for the wonderful skill they have attained at the game. 

Nobody will attempt to deny that we have learned many things from the Americans < 
the adoption of the ‘no ‘ off-side’” rule has improved the game tremendously. T have 
sometimes wondered why they never had an “off-side” rule over there, and asked 
myself whether it was because no umpire brave enough to take on the job could be 
found! One feature of American polo rather disappointed me and that was the very 
slight inclination on the part of their crack players to help or actively encourage the 
younger men. 

But here let me note one real pull which they have over us. They do start the 
game young. In 1914 | marked down two lads as future international players; one 
was Mr. H. P. Whitney’s son, then about fifteen, and the other was Hitchcock, who 
came over last year. I was told that both of them began to play polo almost as soon 
as they could walk, Young Hitchcock is son of the T. Hitchcock who played in 1886. 

Tt is idle to blink the fact that, with Devereux Milburn by no means an extinct 
force, a peerless player as foundation for a team, with Watson Webb available, with 
young Hitchcock matured and more experienced, and with a number of youthful 
stars in the making, we have no light task to face when next England meets America 
at polo. 

When T was in America in 1914 I was asked to draft out for approval a set of rules 
which might serve for both countries. After much labour I completed what I thought 
might meet the case, then came the tornado of war. 

It is a matter for congratulation that our two great English-speaking countries 
have come to an understanding over the matter of rules to be used in common. 


[uu Arathi, 
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1886: 


1900; 


1902; 


L909 : 


1911: 


L913": 


1914; 


1921 ; 


at Newport, R.I., U.S.A. First match: England won ten goals to four. 
English team; Captain T. Hone, Captain Hon. R. T. Lawley, Captain 
M. C. Little, John Watson. American team: W. Thorn, R. Belmont, 
Foxhall Keene, T. Hitchcock. Second match: England won fourteen goals 


to two (same teams). 


at Hurlingham. First match: England won eight goals to two. English 
team : Captain Hon. J. G. Beresford, F. M. Freake, W. 8. Buckmaster, 
John Watson. American team: W. McCreery, F.J. Mackey, Foxhall Keene, 
L. McCreery. 


at Hurlingham. First match: America won two goals to one. American 
team; R. L. Agassiz, J. E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene, L. Waterbury. 
English team: C. P. Nickalls, P. W. Nickalls, W. S. Buckmaster, C. D, 
Miller. Second match: England won six goals to one. English team: 
C. P. Nickalls, F. M. Freake, G. A. Miller, W. S. Buckmaster. Third 
match ; England won seven goals to one. English team: O. P. Nickalls, 
G. A. Miller, P. W. Nickalls, W. S. Buckmaster. 


at Hurlingham. First match: America won nine goals to five. American 
team: L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn. English 
team: Captain H. H. Wilson, F. M. Freake, P. W. Nickalls, Lord Wodehouse. 
Second match: America won eight goals to two (same team). English 
team: H. T. Rich, F. M. Freake, P. W. Nickalls, Captain J. Hardress Lloyd. 


At Meadow Brook, U.S.A.: First match: America won 44 goals to 3}. 
American team: L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, 
D. Milburn. English team: Captain L. St. C. Cheape, Captain A. Noel 
Edwards, Captain J. Hardress Lloyd, Captain H. H. Wilson. Second 
match: America won 4} goals to 34 (same team). 


at Meadow Brook, U.S.A.: First match: America won 53 goals to 3. 
American team: LL. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, 
D. Milburn. English team: Captain L. St. ©. Cheape, Captain 
A. Noel Edwards, Captain R. G. Ritson, Captain V. N. Lockett. Second 
match: America won 4} goals to 44. American team: L. E. Stoddard, 
L. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, D. Milburn. “English team: Captain 
L. St. ©. Cheape, F. M. Freake, Captain R. G. Ritson, Captain 
V. N. Lockett. 


at Meadow Brook, U.S.A. First match: England won 84 goals to 3. 
English team: Captain H. A. Tomkinson, Captain L. St. C. Cheape, Captain 
FB. W. Barrett, Captain V. N. Lockett. American team: R. La Montagne, 
J. M. Waterbury, D. Milburn, L. Waterbury. Second match: England 


won 4 goals to 2}. English and American teams as above, L. Waterbury 
and D. Milburn changing positions. 


at Hurlingham. First match : America won 11 goals to 4, American team: 
= Hitchcock, L. E. Stoddard, J. Watson Webb, D. Milburn. English 
eam; Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, Captain F. W. Barrett, Lord Wodehouse, 


Major V > Locke - Second mate 3. J d + 
aN. tt SeCO a 2 
me N ch America w on 10 goals to 6 ( am 


PNGLAND AND AMERICA 


AT POLO 


\ 


H. P. WHITNEY CAPTAIN I CHEAPE 


F. M. FREAKE. ; DEVEREUX MILBUEN 
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BRITISH PLAYERS AND THEIR GAMES 


Barrett, Captain F. W.: 1914, 1921. Four matches. 
Beresford, Captain Hon. J. G.: 1900. One match. 
Buckmaster, W. S.: 1900, 1902. Four matches. 

Cheape, Captain L. St. ©. : 1911, 1913, 1914, Six matches. 
Edwards, Captain A. Noel: 1911, 1913. Three matches, 
Freake, F. M.: 1900, 1902, 1909, 1913. Five matches. 
Hone, Captain T.: 1886. Two matches. 

Lawley, Captain Hon. R. T.: 1886. Two matches. 
Lloyd, Captain J. Hardress :; 1909, 1911. Three matches. 
Lockett, Major V. N.: 1913, 1914, 1921. Six matches. 
Miller, C. D.: 1902, One match. 

Miller, G. A.: 1902. Two matches. 

Nickalls, ©. P.: 1902. Three matches. 

Nickalls, P. W.: 1902, 1909. Four matches. 

Rich, H. T. : 1909. One match. 

Ritson, Captain R. G.: 1913. Two matches. 

Tomkinson, Captain H. A.; 1914, 1921. Four matches. 
Watson, John: 1886, 1900. Three matches. 

Wilson,| Captain Hf. HW. : 1909. Two matches. 
Wodehouse, Lord: 1909, 1921. Three matches. 


AMERICAN PLAYERS AND THEIR GAMES 
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Agassiz, R. L.: 1902. Three matches. 

Belmont, R.: 1886. Two matches. 

Cowdin, J. B.: 1902. Two matches. 

Hitchcock, T., sen. : 1886. Two matches. 

Hitchcock, T., jun. : 1921. Two matches, 

Keene, Foxhall : 1886, 1900, 1902. Six matches. 

La Montagne, R.: 1914. Two matches, 

McCreery, L.: 1900. One match. 

McCreery, W.: 1900. One match. 

Mackey, F. J.: 1900. One match. 

Milburn, D. ; 1909, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1921. Ten matches. 
Stoddard, L. B.: 1913, 1921. Three matches, 
Thorn, W.: 1886. Two matches. 

Waterbury, J. M.: 1902, 1909, 1911, 1913, 1914. 
Waterbury, L.: 1902, 1909, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
Webb, J. Watson: 1921. Two matches, 
Whitney, H. P.: 1909, 1911, 1913. Six matches. 


Hight matches. 
Eleven matches. 


THE ELIMINATION OF ‘“ OFF-SIDE” 


By MAJOR GODFREY HESELTINE 


THE ELIMINATION OF “OFF-SIDE” 


oe 
O ‘off-side’ *’ was introduced into this country by the Americans, to whom 


the game of polo owes much in the way of improvement, the elimination 

of the * off-side * rule and the abolition of the measuring of ponies being 

two of the most important alterations in the Hurlingham rules within 
recent years. On the latter topic I have nothing to say except that I am in favour of 
it, and that no matter whether a rule is substituted or not, nothing will prevent a 
player somehow playing on a pony on which he can excel in the science and skill of 
the game. We can rest assured that he will never be able to excel on anything except 
a pony, even if it almost measures a horse. Expressed differently, the height of 
ponies will adjust itself without legislation. 

I now come to the subject matter of this article—the “ off-side ” rule, its elimination, 
and ‘no ‘ off-side.’ ” Many years ago, when an enthusiastic No. 1 for the Old Cantabs, 
I used to bitterly complain of the unfairness of the off-side rule as affecting a No.1. My 
complaints were treated with scant sympathy by those who played in the back of the 
game. I remember once taking much trouble to write, with diagrams to facilitate the 
explanations, suggestions for the alteration of the rule to Captain BH. D. Miller (as he 
was then) when he captained the Rugby side. It was in effect that the No. 1’s pony 
should be clear of the opponent’s pony before he could be ruled “ off-side.” The gist 
of the reply was that the umpire’s task would become too difficult. I did not agree, 
because the difficulty in fairly umpiring under the then-existing off-side rule was equally 
apparent. 

Many matches in the past have been won by four players and one umpire. 
say that the umpire was intentionally unfair, but rather let me say, unintentionally on 
the umpire’s part, I have seen the better side beaten by the umpire, and because they 
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: 1 a better and quicker No. 1 than the umpire was accustomed to see. Neve 
ind h aid it for the best. It’s a thankless job umpiring at any time—but the umpire’s 
—he ¢ . 
apie child’s play now as compared to his troubles is the ager 
Let me give an instance of the unfairness of the ° sid pe ie s, 
in a good game that the rules should be framed so as to give ae I ie e eons i - 
she me ty roving his merit. A player in No. 1’s position had but two cha R a 
pee aa iin possession of the ball—in this case he usually started two or three 


~ rule. It is admitted 


slip the back and gz : eae ioe # 
Bae to the bad—and must, therefore, have the advantage ee ave ee, 
weight or the speed of his pony, plus the friendly ey € of the ee a. oe es SAG off the 
speed of his mount, by better horsemanship or by quickness, ms Was = ee ae 
opposing back and leave the ball free for one of his side to gain Ronee eo Pe 
effectually ride a back off, it is necessary to have your knee and your oo £ ae pa 
in front of those of your opponent, then you can fairly safely etc ae ae 
obtained this position by your own skill or superiority in your pony, ae ie oa 
or quickness, the next time the ball is struck you are * off-side. I asked years ago, 


- 
\ 


OLD ETONIANS ». OLD WELLINGTONIANS AT ROEHAMPTON, 1920. 
Major Godfrey He 


tine Major V. Lockett, Lieut.-Colonel H. ©, §. Ashton, Lieut.-Colonel F. V. Willey. 
why should you be thus penalized for having fairly beaten your opponent ? TIT never 
got a satisfactory answer, and had not; the temerity to boldly avow there should be a 
“no ‘off-side’”? rule. This is merely history, the back pages of a No. 1’s troubles. 
Time and the Americans have altered it all now. 

Thus in 1909 in the opinion of many forward players (and in the opinion of a few 
some years previous to this time) it was agreed that the No. 1 was unfairly handicapped. 
A well-known No. 1 was once asked to account for the fact that so little attempt had 
been made towards getting the rule altered or abolished. His answer was : “ Look at the 


names of those who make the rules and consider the number of backs there are amongst 
them!” He spoke feelingly ! 

The elimination of the “ off-side rule from our code was directly attributable 
to the inaugural tournament for the Whitney Cup in 1910, in which no less than sixteen 
teams took part. As far back as 1902, when the first representative team from America 
visited this country and attempted to regain the International Cup, a few matches and 
a handicap tournament without « off-side ” were decided at Hurlingham, but the 
trial then given to the American system can only be deseribed as perfunctory, and, largely 
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due to prejudice, it led to catch oy owever. onr wer one 
we received a rude ay ikening wher Mr eaney te . wbeaet = es ’ at oe 

We then began to realize that any system of play that z i “y 
strikers and goal-seorers ws the must be posse pecial merit 
Their variety of stroke ind the « nee with which they met the b at all angle 
simply amazed us. So it came if that the governing authoritic it Hurlir ay 
decided to subject “ no ‘ off ide to a more extended trial t} ur therto I ' T 
as we ome more perfect players, it will be fo ind needfu > make fre r ind I 
am convinced that one of them Will be in regard to * ¢ rossing,”’ 

We are very consery itive In our games and sports, and perhaps it vell tha 
it 18 8o—but few realized that the tbolition of the * off-side ” rule w uld make so le 
difference to the tactics of the game played then, and comparativel little difference 
as played now, by the iwelaimed exponents of this position in the game When first 
the rule was dropped, No. 1 was still expected to ride like blaze ind hug the bach 


MAJOR P. W. NICKALLS, D.S.0. LIEUT.-COLONE P. NICKA 
CAPTAIN M. NICKALLS, M.¢ 


Some players to-day would have them do so now, not realizing that the be 
other leg, that it is the back now who fears and hunts and rides for the good No. 1, 
when he is on the attack. 

When the “ off-side’ rule was in foree—the worst striker on the side wa put 
to play No. 1, and I have seen the same tactics adopted at the present time. The No. 1 


1 most accurate striker 


of to-day, if he is of any value to his side, should be the best ar 
of the four; he should be a player with a perfect control over the ball, who can hit or 


can dribble on either side of his pony as opportunity or necessity arises; above all 
suld be able to make 


he should have a clear head, impossible to rattle. Moreover he ) 


a certainty of shooting a goal at twenty yards nine times out of ten, whe 


ther he has a 


cool shot or whether he is being hustled. You may think I am depicting a fairy 
the reader 


paragon—I do not agree—the above player can easily be trained even if 

:. nlf 22 lifications. 
cannot call to mind one single player at present playing who can fulfil these qualifica i 
The Americans have trained such players, and so can we. 


Then let us view the faults of some of our best No. 1’s to-day. Let me 
fast, and better 


first say 


this—the advantages which are gained by a No. 1 mounted ona pony as 
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still faster, than anyone else’s pony is incalculable, provided the player only: ee 
that his mount is so fast, that he ean gallop at three-quarters pace, at ea ome W ten 
his opponent’s pony is galloping 16 annas. Of pa uke IS a iat pony vA oy pony 
for the matter of that, if he is galloping out of hand ‘ Can clay ene hit bhrougd the 
goal posts at but fifteen yards distance nine times out of ten if his pony 38 out of 
hand? I have not met him. Why are goals so badly missed by players—sometimes 
after two or three faultless strokes and a brilliant run down the ground ? 

1. Because the pony is out of hand, unbalanced, or on the wrong leg. ; F 

2. Because the player takes his eye off the ball to look at the goal, or lifts his 
head to look where the ball has gone, before he has actually struck it. IT am not a golf 
player, but I know the value of the advice given to me by an Ivish caddy : OW) Keep 
your eye on the back of the ball and take it aisy, sorr.’’ I should have liked to whisper 
this advice into the ear of one or two of our international players during the Test 
matches of 1921, immediately before they missed the goal. 

The following appear to me to be the faults of some of our greatest exponents of 
No. 1 play :— 

1. They are not stick-perfect. 

2. They do not appreciate the value of the approach shot. 

3. They do not appreciate the full penalty, or the advantage gained by their 
opponents, which is entailed by their taking a very chance shot at the goal, and 
hitting behind their opponents’ back line, giving them a free hit out, probably taken 
by a back player who ean hit half-way up the ground, and put the ball “in play” at 
mid ground on equal turns, or better. 

4. They do not practise nor become stick-perfect in the rather diffieult shot 
across the pony’s fore legs, a shot which in the days of the late John Watson was 
forbidden as bad polo, and which our American cousins have proved to be a 
fallacy, although John Watson’s method of checking your pony and hitting under 
his tail to the centre, was the gospel of such a great exponent and pretty to watch, 
it lost time. 

5. They do not gallop far enough forward irrespective of what the back is 
doing when they see one of their own side has possession of the ball, or anticipate 
the likelihood of one of their own side turning defence into attack. 

6. They are very imperfect in their knowledge of how to catch the stick of 
the back who is in the act of taking a back-hander, comparatively easy when he 
describes an are with his polo cane. 

7. They constantly hit to the opposing back, when they would do better to 
make a stroke towards their own goal, if to the stick of a comrade under full sail, 
in the right direction. 

8. They often give the opposing back a chance of retaliating with a backhander 
stronger than their own forward Stroke, and so turning defence into attack. 


J ust a few more words on a subject which could occupy my pen for pages on tactics, 
tacties at polo and tactics at War, SO easy on paper, so difficult in practice. No. 1 and 
No. 2 should, as when played with the “ off-side ” rule, be quickly interchangeable. 
They do not lie far enough up the field when in attack, 

They should seldom be in position one behind the other, the No. 1 should ride in 
defence behind the opposing back and catch his stick or make him hit on the near side 
if he cannot ride him off the ball, ; 

These notes are not written for those who are beginners and miss the ball when 
they should hit it, but for those who can usually be depended on to strike the ball 
accurately, and catch an opponents stick when opportunity arises. The days are dead 


and gone when it was thought that the correct stroke was always to hit in a direct line 
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atill faster, than anyone elee’s pouy ih tne bau ) the player only realizes 
that his mount is « feat, that ke con galiop o) three 4 puece, at 12 annas, when 
‘his opponent’+ poay ts gutoping 1h suns "i 4 ; jaat poily or any pony 
for the metter of that. if he w gallepiag oot of bare : oy man hit through the 
goal poste at but fifteen yards distance winy thine '-) f his pony is out of 
hand? I fave sot met him Why wre grate oo eetix © pleyers—sometines 
after two or three faultless strokes eo a bile ow She graand f 

1. Beeanse the pony is ont of hand, univ  « m She wrong leg. F 

2. Becanse the oe takes his eve wit tw tell t tee ot the gonl, or lifts hie 
head to look where the ball bas gone, before be h veh) eek. 6Tam not a golf 
player, but 1 know the value of the advice eve + be an fetish caddy : “ Keep 
your eye on the back of the ball aud teke if ei y. © oewid have liked to whisper — 
thia advice into the ear of one or two of cor oom sy seers during the Test 


matches of 1921, immediately before they misext i) oe 


The following appear to me to be the fauite «' “o.» © sop greatest exponents of 
No. 1 play :—‘ 


1, They are net stick~perfect. 

2, They do not appreciate the value of the appre’ ehet. ; 

: 4. They do not appreciate the full penalty. « ‘ efwemiage gained by their 
opponents, which ix entailed by their taking a co) eee simab at the goal, and 
hitting behind their opponents’ back line, giving (ees « Se Mit oat, probably taken | 
by « hack player who can hit half-way up the growed, oot jut the ball “in play ” at 
wid gronwd on equal barns, ur bebher. 

4, They do not practise nor become tiek perfect te Ge ther difficult shot 
woross the jony”s fore lye, o shut whit in tie ders of te kote Sobsi Watson was 
forbiddes as had pelo, end whieh ovr Acueeteen cdeaiiie have proved to be a 
fallacy, although John Watson's method «f choking Ywer gumy and littting under: 
his tail fa tho contre, war (hey ganuel of ach a great poem ad pretty to watch, 
it lovt time, 


the inetd! sk osm ob ese ot). hte Hein Meitorate Hikes li, ; 
the heehee ee = Ma teenies tes He eats. fie stick «0 
lo © I'he m0 tl tality 6 het hemes, seapaentively hen he 
describes ay ate with Hie men «ene ‘ Te el 


titten give the oypiming mek 0 chwner of » *!e eq with a backhander 
Mteenger thee tele own forward stroke, und sy iaening divas tn attnck. =a 


Seat 4 he cee qondy on o subject Which oathd weceapy wes b> Se pages on tactics, — 

OMBY ON Paper, on Giftieelt i prmmiies,: No: 1 and 

© When sheped with the “ off-site” rule. te ~~ Seberchangeable. 
She tld when in attook. 

ne behind tw other, tie Se, 1 whonld ride in 

Wid catch hia stink «+ mabe tims Mb an the near side — 


for thoxe Who are beginners and » > the ball when 
Who can usually be dependat on to staike the ball 


na ‘s stick when opportunity aries Phe days are dead 
: Fate ; that the correct stroke was alwars be ©) in a direct line | 
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for your adversary’s goal: it is still the shortest way 
goal. a 
If the No. 3 has possession of the ball, the No. 1 should be galloping in the lire 

of the goal least likely to be obstructed by the opposing back The Wo 2 , peiperie 
another course either half right or half left, this hee two ‘cone tl : No, eo 
can either serve the ball up to the No, 1 or the No, 2 whichever in the quick; < t 
the moment he thinks has the best chance of slipping his opponents if it cts 
the No. 1 or No. 2, he will then make a cross shot to his mate galloping for goal. I 

watching the last International Test matches, one of the differences bakwnanraes l 7 
and that of the Americans, a very important point it seemed to me, was that we hit 
towards our adversary’s goal irrespective of the position of the players ou pa side; 
they hit towards one of their own side, who had a good approach to our foal The 
Grenfell twins were exponents of these tacties; how good they might have heal had 
they been spared! However—so much to say, so hard to express—an old head on 


but not always the surest way to 


reaches 
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young shoulders could go a long way in polo ; unfortunately the head is seldom trained 
in England for the game before it is twenty years old. In every other game the best 
exponents are trained as boys, and there are some useful boy players in India and 
America. How old is Mr. Tom Hitchcock, jun.? But what a head for the game !— 
to say nothing of his horsemanship and stick-play. 

Since writing the above I have asked Colonel E. D. Miller, than whom there are few, 
if any, as good judges of polo or of players, to suggest any points which might occur to 
him on the pros and cons of the elimination of the “off-side” rule. He has very kindly 
expressed his views, and his short observations are too true and too pointed to allow 
me to miss the opportunity of adding them to the above. 

Firstly, he says: The chief advantage of “ no ‘ off-side’’ 
the No. 1 an equal chance with the other players, but it allows four players to enjoy 


’ is that it, not only gives 


the game equally. 

Secondly: Under the “no ‘off-side’” 5 
neglected for individual brilliance and hard hitting, whereas there is more opportunity 
for perfect combination now than formerly, because the No. 1 is not handicapped. 
Under the old rule it was difficult for No. 1 and No. 2 to combine perfectly and to pass 
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with accuracy, because the No. 1 had so often to fall back into a wrong position, in 


order to avoid being “ off-side.” 

The only drawback that Colonel Miller can see is that it has made the game far 
more expensive through eliminating the pony of moderate pace. In the old days a 
good handy pony of moderate pace had some value, now, Colonel Miller thinks, it has 


(cash Pott 


none. 
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BEGINNING POLO IN INDIA 


By “ RISSALA ” 


VERY year large numbers of both soldiers and civilians go out to India for 
the first time. It is probable that a considerable number of these men 
will take up that finest of all games, polo, and therefore it seems to me that 
a few notes on the game will be quite in place in a work like this. Polo, 

I think I am right in saying, is played far more in India than in any other country. 
Practically every station of any size has its polo ground and its polo-playing 
There are several reasons for this, the chief one being that in India it 


community. 
I say comparatively cheap. It is an 


is, even now, comparatively a cheap game. 
expensive luxury at the best of times, but when compared with the cost of polo 
playing in Great Britain, the cost of the game in India is not great. It is a game which, 
though not within the reach of all, can be afforded by a large proportion of the British in 


India. Many of the men who take up polo in India have had but little experience with 


horses, and few of them have ever played polo before. 

My chief difficulty is how to put down all I would like to say in the space at 
command. I will not, therefore, attempt to go into details, but will rather endeavour 
to jot down a few principles in connection with the game which are the outcome, not only 
of personal experience, but of that of others who know a great deal more about the game 


thanI do. TI will endeavour to tell the beginner where he should go to gain knowledge, 


as in these few pages I cannot hope to tell him all he should know. ; 

We will presume that the prospective player has procured a pony (or better still 
two ponies of the type known as “good beginner’s pony”), that is, an oldish pony, 
thoroughly trained, which has played a good deal of polo in good hands, and which will 


teach him the game. Unfortunately such animals are not easy to procure, but the 
beginner must get the nearest approach to a well-trained pony that he can. It is always 
advisable to ask expert advice when buying. Such advice can always be had for the 
asking in India, and it may save a novice from being landed with a pony which is 
thoroughly unsuited to him. I think it is universally agreed that the best way to pore 
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polo is from old, well-trained ponies. Eee C39 peat ne th 
but provided the pony is easy to play, and knows the game, : ; 
ieee attempting to start polo, or even knocking a ball about, the saan 
player would do well to make certain that he has mastered all the aigaused for ¢ cae m 
a pony, and that he can apply them in the correct manner. Heh Siete Ses Tat 
get some experienced horseman to pass an opinion on his horsemans up KOs ag ort, 
as the case may be). I say this because nearly all men consider themselves born 
horsemen, and consequently are apt to fancy themselves competent to start playing 
polo, regardless of the faet—which is only too often apparent—that their equitation 
leaves much to be desired. Good horsemanship is so essential to good polo-playing 
that it is impossible to attach too much importance to it. } ay 

I do not wish to imply that the beginner should wait until he has become a finished 
horseman before starting polo. In that case a great many men would never start at 
all. I only wish to impress on him the necessity of his being able to control his pony 
to a certain extent before he endeavours to hit a ball off it. That perfect understanding 
between horse and rider by means of hand and leg only comes from years of experience 
combined with diligent practice. 

In the case of a beginner who is not in the cavalry, and who has not done much 
riding, it would be advisable for him to make an effort to get through a course of riding- 
school with a cavalry regiment. This should not be difficult to arrange. Most cavalry 
regiments are only too glad to help anyone who displays a keenness to improve his 
riding and to play polo. Incidentally a course of riding-school never does anybody any 
harm. 

In short, when the beginner can make a trained pony passage to either hand, rein 
back, canter to either hand with the correct leg leading, stop on his hocks, turn to either 
hand, change legs, and generally handle him and make him obey his wishes, he may 
consider that he is ready to start knocking a ball about, but I beseech him not to imagine 
that his equitation is perfect. 

I do not propose to detail the equitation aids : the easiest way to find out all about 
them is to borrow or buy a “ Cavalry Training,” in which book a great deal of valuable 
information with regard to horsemanship is contained. It is also advisable to read one 
of the many books published on the subject of horsemanship. 

Having achieved the degree of proficiency in horsemanship described above, the 
beginner may now turn his attention to knocking a ball about. The choice of a stick 
is of course of paramount importance, and each player finds that a certain weight and 
shape of head, combined with a certain degree of flexibility of*shaft, suit him better 
than any other. TI see no advantage in describing all the various makes and shapes of 
heads. I do not think I can do better than advise the beginner to try every different 
kind of stick he can get hold of, and thus discover by process of elimination which suits 
him best. 

The way to find out if a stick is the correct length is to grip the stick as in play 
and to sit in a comfortable attitude on a pony, the right arm hanging straight down at 
the side. Then, if the length is correct, the head of the stick will just reach the ground. 
The length of stick required will vary according to the height of the pony, and it is a 
Sound plan to mark each stick with the name of the pony off which it is used. 

Since the most Satisfactory method of teaching is by example, I consider that the 
best way for the novice to find out how to grip the stick and to play the various strokes 
is to watch a first-class player. That will enable him to get the hang of how to use his 
Stick a great deal better than anything I can describe to him on paper. T will mention 
one point with regard to the best position in which to hit the ball. When playing the 
off-side-forehand, or near-side-forehand shots, the ball should be hit when it is about in 


line with the pony’s forelegs. When playing backhand shots, it should be hit when it is 
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slightly behind a perpendicular dropped from the 


shoulder. Hitting too late is the 
most common fault in the 


00 early in the latter 
When hitting at an ingle 


former case, and hitting t 
only applies to straight shots, 


hit the ball must be jud 


This of course 


, the beat position in which to 
ged according to cir: umstance 


, but the above pring iples should 
be borne in mind 


Great care should be taken that the pony’s mouth is not subjected to any 
unintentional jerk or pressure when the ball is hit This is 
when playing the near-side-bac khand shot. 

Before attempting to hit 


especially easy to do 


a ball from the pony’s back the | 


epinner should have 
practised in a polo pit, or if such 


a convenience is not available he should stand on 
a chair in his compound, or otherwise raise himself to the correct height off the 


and practise hitting from that position. There 
boys running about the compound, 


ground, 
are usually several scantily-clad small 
who, for the reward of an 


anna or so, will fleld 
the ball for him. If he practises from a chair he will ; 


erforce have to hit the ball 


BOMBAY GYMKHANA TEAM 
Winners Bombay Polo Tournament, 1885 


when it is stationary, but if he is fortunate to have the use of a polo pit, he should master 
his strokes at a stationary ball before attempting to hit it moving. 

Once on the pony’s back he should start by hitting at a walk, favouring all strokes 
equally; this is most important. When he finds that some strokes come easier than 
others, he should pay more attention to those at which he is least efficient. The reason 
for this is obvious. When a fair degree of skill is attained at a walk, the pac é should 
be increased to a slow canter. It is useless to practise hitting at a trot. There is a 
Saying that a good polo pony should never trot on the polo ground. As proficiency 
is attained, the pace should be increased. ; 

; cine sae should not go on for long periods at a time, or else both pony 
and rider will become tired and lose interest. It is a weary game, but it a at 
hecessary. Becoming stick-perfect, or nearly stick-perfect in practice, ~ y sd 
enormously in the game. Ponies should never be allowed to do their rea Se Ta 
manner. The pony should turn, stop, or start, or do whatever a SHAE seal ‘ ee 
because he thinks it is the correct thing to do, but because it is intima 

by means of hand and leg that he should do it. Wes 
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A friend’s assistance when knocking about is invaluable. There are several ways 
in which two players can help each other. Space forbids me to mention all. a 
two players face each other. A hits the ball to B. B canters to meet it and returns 
it to A, who meets B’s return. Should either miss a return, he turns and returns it 
backhand, and so on. Riding-off should also be practised—and it should be remem- 
bered that riding-off is done not by the rider’s shoulder, but by the pony, actuated 

- the strong pressure of the rider’s outside leg. 
: een Be presume that the beginner is sufficiently good with his stick to take 
s place in a game. 
= a most radian stations slow chukkers are played, their object being to enable 
young players to become familiar with the tactics of the game and to enable experienced 
players to train raw ponies. The beginner should take the utmost advantage of them. 
Trying to play fast chukkers before haying played slow is on a par with a child trying 
to run before having learned to walk. : 

T do not propose to tabulate the rules of polo. I will only urge the beginner to 
study them, and to become thoroughly familiar with them before he goes intoa game. 

1 think most experts agree that a beginner should play No. 1 or No. 2 at starting. 
When he has become something more than a passenger to his side at either of these 
positions, he should play in each of the other two, and it will not be long before he 
settles down into the position to which he is most suited. Here again the novice will 
benefit considerably by watching good players. The art of always being on the spot 
without having to hustle to get there can only be learnt by experience. It must be 
remembered also that no one can ever hope to be really good unless he can hit the 
ball when travelling at speed. He must be able to hold his own in a fast, galloping 
game. 

With regard to stable management, etc., 1 recommend the beginner to read that 
very excellent official publication, ‘* Animal Management,” to remember that ‘the eye 
of the master maketh the horse fat,” and to make friends with a cavalry regiment. 
He should study his ponies. All animals do not require the same amounts of food 
or exercise, and they should be catered for according to their various needs. One 
rule, however, applies to every pony, and that is that they should all have one clear 
day’s rest a week. If a pony gets stale or begins to lose interest in the game, he should 
be thrown out of work at once, rested, and brought on again gradually. Ponies occa- 
sionally get “fed up” with the game, and if kept on at it in this condition they will 
begin to shirk. Having once learned to shirk, it is the exception rather than the rule 
to cure them. 

As to saddlery, my advice is to get the best. It is the cheapest plan in the long 
run. Good saddles always sell well even after many years of wear. Horse-clothing, 
however, may be purchased locally in India. It is always a sound plan to make 
certain personally that saddles and bridles fit properly. Rules for the fitting of 
saddlery and bridles can be found in “ Cavalry Training.” The principles for fitting 
plain file saddles and bridles do not differ vastly from those for military equipment. 
Polo boots should be worn on all fourlegs. Ponies’ legs are bound to get knocked about 
a good deal in any case, and it is as well to protect them as far as possible. 

It is a golden rule always to look at girths, bit, and curb-chain before mounting. 
Syces are very apt to take up a curb-chain a link or two on the sly, by which means they 
hope that their charge will show himself off to advantage in a game. It may ruin a 
pony’s mouth for ever to have his chain thus tampered with. It is far better to have a 
chain too loose than too tight. 

Bach pony will play better in one particular bit than in any other. Any half-dozen 
of the leading polo-players in India will, in all probability, each recommend a different 
bit. ; T can only advise the beginner again to try the process of elimination, and to pay 
il attention to bitting. But a word of warning! Let him avoid all severe bits 
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unless they become absolutely necessary The bits 


which are perhaps most universally 
used for polo ponies in India are the 


%th Lancer, the Pelham, and the Ward Union 
this last either singly or as a double bridle 


In conclusion to these notes, I would urge the polo player to 
ponies as soon as he thinks he stands 


will find that it will improve his 


start training his own 
a& reasonable chance of mec ting with succe He 


horsemanship enormously, and that it will give him 
far greater pleasure to play ponies that he has trained himself than to play those which 
someone else has trained—or possibly spoiled. He may even find that he can turn an 
honest penny by doing so! His first efforts may not meet with 


unqualified succes 
but he will learn by his mistakes, and gentleness, 


perseverance, and patience will go 


along way towards minimizing the chances of failure, provided always that the principle 
followed are sound. 


The polo situation in India at the present time (1923) may be summed up thu 


WINNING TEAM, PACHMARHI POLO TOURNAMENT, 1910. 
Captain R. W. V. Bruce u M. Ra EK. De Derg Ww. 


1. Shortage of trained ponies, and, among trained ponies, shortage of well 
trained ones. 

2. Preponderance of inexperienced players, a state of things inevitable after a 
war like that which convulsed not only Europe but the entire world. 


The Arab pony does not command the sale that he did during the days of measure- 


ment, the good country-bred has been ever a rara avis (if one may be permitted thus to 


mix metaphors), and the English pony is an expensive luxury to import. During the 
European war, Australian dealers were not inclined to land the type of animal in this 
country for which there was little or no market, and the right stamp of Australian pony 
has barely returned to the normal even now. Hence it is clear that the material to work 
on is not as plentiful as it might be. 

Another factor which may be regarded as an adversary to the progress of post-war 
polo is the uncertainty which exists in the minds of most officers who joined the Indian 
Army during the war as to their future prospects. It is only natural that these officers, 
whose prospects in view of the reduction of the Army in India must needs be un 
certain, do not, for the most part, feel inclined to make the initial outlay necessary to 
Starting polo seriously. Notwithstanding, however, the obvious disadvantages under 
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which the game labours at the present time, the polo situation in India may be regarded 
as distinctly bright in outlook. Certain native teams, such as Jodhpur, Rutlam, and 
Patiala, are still an education to watch, and the Indian cavalry and Inter-Regimental 
tournaments continue to produce polo of a very high order, though the standard of 
play in most of the smaller tournaments is not as good as it might be. 
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VERITABLE pioneer of polo, an all-round sportsman, and a genial 
gentleman, the late Colonel Thomas Astell St. Quintin was born at 
Hatley Park, Cambridgeshire, in 1840, and went to Eton in 1854. 
He was a ‘“‘ wet-bob” with a capital record, and was a more than useful 
steeplechase runner. 

In 1858 he entered the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and was gazetted 
to the 10th Hussars on December 31st, 1859, the same Gazette giving that brilliant 
soldier, Colonel Valentine Baker, the command. 

Colonel St. Quintin rode his first steeplechase in an open race at Cottenham, 
Cambridge, in 1860; in later years he rode frequently over Punchestown and various 
Irish and English courses. He sustained a bad fall on one occasion in the Louth Hunt 
Cup at Ardee, receiving severe injuries to his face. In his time Colonel St. Quintin 
hunted with fifty different packs in the United Kingdom, and knew many of the 
countries well. 

A notable feat during his twelve years’ soldiering with the 10th Hussars was his 
success in the regimental handicap, on Ballyragget, in three consecutive years; the 
last year he was top weight, 13 st. 12 lbs. Colonel St. Quintin trained and rode 
Ballyragget himself. 

In 1867, Mr. Hartopp, 10th Hussars, organized the Kilearne Drag Hunt, in Co. 
Meath, a most interesting military race which created great excitement in Ireland 
at the time and eventually led to the establishment of the point-to-point races. 
Colonel St. Quintin considered that these degenerated later into a very inferior and 


dangerous form of steeplechase, and were no real test of the capabilities of either man 
or horse for getting across an unknown country. The distance was about five and 
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a-half miles over an untouched country with about five couples of fast drag-hounds, 
till a large flag on the top of the hill of Tara came in view for the last mile, when 
it was “get home” as you best could. There were two cups—one for catch-weights 
over twelve stone, and another for over fourteen stone. About thirty of the best men 
and horses, coming from most of the different packs in Ireland, competed. The 
light-weight was won easily by a couple of fields by old Ballyragget, owner up. 
Charlie Morton, Master of the West Meath Hounds, beat ‘‘ Chicken’? Hartopp by 
two lengths for second place, cutting down all the light-weights—a grand per- 
formance, as they finished up hill and each sealed over sixteen stone. 

In 1892 the 8th Hussars’ point-to-point races were run at Norwich. The plan 
was similar—about five miles over an unflagged country from Mile Bridge Farm, 
on the Wymondham Road, round Little Melton Church, on the hill to Great Melton 
Church, and thence toa large flag in the distance, country unknown, fences untouched, 
and gates locked; catch-weights over twelve stone; thirteen starters. Here again, 
Colonel St. Quintin, then commanding the regiment, piloted Come Again to victory, 
though he carried fifteen stone. 

Colonel St. Quintin was captain of the 10th Hussars Cricket and Polo Clubs gor 
several years. He won many good contests with the rifle, at pigeons, rackets, 
billiards, swimming, and driving, and was pretty useful with gloves, sticks, and foils. 

He took part in the first game of polo played in England by the 10th Hussars 
at Aldershot in 1869, in the first game in Australia in 1874, and in the first mateh with 
the 9th Lancers (eight a-side) at Hounslow in 1870. Colonel St. Quintin also umpired 
in the first match between English and Australian teams at Melbourne in 1899. 

In 1872 he went with his regiment to Muttra, N.W.P., and in the spring of ’73 
had six weeks’ shooting with the Central India Horse in the Central Provinces, 
when seventeen tigers, leopard, bear, deer, and other game were bagged. 

From Muttra at different times he visited several native states, on three occasions 
enjoying some very good sport with tiger and other game in Ulwar; also in Bhurtpore 
after pig; and in Jeypore with the cheetah (or hunting leopard) after blackbuck. 

In 1874 he went to Australia with Captain Thacker, who had been in the 10th 
Hussars and then held the newly-created appointment of Remount Agent for the 
Indian Government, to buy Australian horses; with him he visited many of the big 
tuns and breeding establishments of Victoria and New South Wales. He visited 
his two brothers who were Squatters in the Western District of Victoria, and, with 
them and “Tom Brown of Australia,” started polo under the Southern Cross. He 
Stayed with Sir George Bowen, Governor of Victoria, and endeavoured, without success, 
to get the game going in Melbourne. He next visited Sir Hereules Robinson (after- 
wards Lord Rosmead), Governor of New South Wales, a keen sportsman, who lent 
his assistance and raised a team in Sydney. 

In Tasmania he visited several fish-breeding establishments, returning by way 
of Melbourne to India atter an enjoyable trip of six months, during which he met 
with unbounded kindness and hospitality. 

In 1875 Colonel St. Quintin had the honour of being selected to command the 
escort of his late Majesty King Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) during his tour 
in India; the late Lord Chesham Was his subaltern. 
ae ee see ee Quintin went up through CENCE Dras to 
curious : sixteen comics See i es : ae ‘ meee ou Leh, in Ladak. Their game was 
stirrups, a short stick witit oe? re Bee es ene eee 
Wooden ball about the Size of on ai laa 2 Ene yee ao piwerde © 
about 180 yards long by 30 wide polo ball’; the game was played in the only street, 

) Nac de. 
ne soora’, Darking deer, musk deer, black bear, and several varieties 
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of pheasants in the lower r; to goat, ibex, markhor, snow be ar, and smaller 
sheep (oorial) in the middle rar the two big sheep, napoo (the blue sheep 
hyan (ovis ammon), and ; 


snow antelope Colonel St. Quintin traversed the 
Changchenmo Valley to the Ching 18 turned back More thar 
once he reached an iltitude ibove sea level 

, via the Tse Moriri, over Para 


Sutlej to Simla 


se frontier, where he ow 
of 20,000 feet 
He came back across the Indus g La and the Spiti 
ind the North-Weaet Pro 


mountain travel, about 800 of } 


glaciers, through Spiti down the 
about 1,200 miles of regular 


vince, covery 


) ch were in Thibet, 
at an elevation averaging nearly 15,000 feet, almost a high as the top of Mont Blanc 

The following year, 1877. found him at the great annual pig-sticking, polo, and 
racing meeting at Meerut. where he won the Kadir ¢ up on his Arab, \ 
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H. W. St. Quint 


B. St. @ ‘ ‘ 
beautiful model of a horse Colonel St. Quintin ever set eyes on, as good as he ae 
: ‘ : rent 
and the best horse over rough ground after pig he ever knew. He was the be 
galloway in India at that time and won many races on the flat. The same year 
the late Lord Chesham won the Ganges ( up at Cawnpore on 


p, and, on leaving 
India he gave the horse to Colonel St. Quintin, who was second on him in -the 
Cadir © » following year. Ses 

a ane Be the Imperial Proclamation at Delhi in 1876-77, Sea 
polo matches were first arranged and proper rules drawn up, the height of ponies ae 
at 13.2, and Colonel St. Quintin was appointed secret ary. The first acca tie 
place in March, 1877, the 9th Lancers beating the 10th Hussars in the res a fa 
goal to none. Colonel St. Quintin played back for the 10th on that oceasion, 4 
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— 7H ace for > Caleutta Club during the five 
for many years afterwards ; he took his place for the Ca 
a ae es cape li in 1877 he visited the Salt Ranges for oorial and again got into 
‘ ae ae ae ; ee pening there at the time), hunting the Kajnag Range for 
eee aes tl nf wane te accompanied his regiment to Afghanistan, being present 
eae ncaa Seae Golonel St Quintin was mentioned in despatches and awarded 
a > afte abad ; 
cated cette Khyber Pass and cholera in 1877, he left the regiment at Peshawar 
for ere -) Graven , where he fell back into the English irae 
the regiment at Lucknow in the autumn of 1881, and, being oltsrent 1e Rem Ag ) 
at Caleutta, Colonel St. Quintin went there in the spring of poeae ieee 
Trade between India and Australia was at that time in a very, DENS Ss : e 
but le Tani ledge of horses and his previous visit to the breeding establishments of 
Australia stood him in good stead, and he shortly put it ona proper footing, introducing 
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radical changes in the transport and feeding, for which action he received the thanks 
of the Government of India. 

Colonel St. Quintin visited Madras in 1883 to report for the Government on the 
System in vogue there, and going on to General Cecil Russell (then in command of the 
12th Lancers at Bangalore), got some good sport with bison in the Mysore jungles ; 
he proceeded thence to Ootacamund and had a few days’ jackal-hunting. 

Colonel St. Quintin had some good sport with the Caleutta Tent Club, and also 
in the Nepal Terai (whieh he three times visite 


d), on one oceasion eleven tigers being 
killed in seventeen days. He 


had two good shoots in the Sewalik ranges, and some 
fine sport with tigers in the Mirzapore district. Colonel St. Quintin again proceeded 
to the Thibetan frontier, going up from Naini Tal through the Niti Pass. 

In conjunction with Major J. D. Edwards (then acting as V.S. for the Remount 
Department), who was living with him at Garden Re ; 
under the alias of “ Mr. Field,” 
Australian ponies, Nelly and Bob 

Tn 1886, Colonel St. Quintin exchanged into the Bays, but did not join that regiment, 


remaining on the Remount Staff at Calcutta. At the expiration of his time there, he 
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owning several notable animals, amongst others two 


A GREAT POLO PIONEER 


revisited hi ars i ali i 
pa an oes oe and whilst there received by cable the offer of command 
Sears at Meerut. He accepted 1 c i 
PAR ; ape aa I and returned to India in a sh 
a) ee on board, via Torres Straits and the Java Sea, and was dropped at Si id 
aene up the Malay Peninsula, via Rangoon, to Caleutta sei 
e pic eve o i i i ; 
ee Boe be Meddalee use ful animals in Australia, including Cumberland and a 
aA ae - AS a patietie: the best of her class for some time in India; he set up a 
Major D. &. Wood, 8th Hussars, w i inns i 
sone Ssars, who trained and rode hiinself, winning 
W ue in command of the 8th Hussars at Meerut, the regiment revived the Meernt 
“aah ae ey w hich had for some years been going to the bad; the course and ‘atau 
ta a act and big prizes offered, so that its former standard was reached, The 8th 
ein Inter Regimental Polo Tournament twice, one Muttra Cup, and two 
Be ir 2 Cups. At the same time they were highly complimented by the 
amander-in-Chief on their efficiency both in the field and on the station, 


CAPTAIN “ CHICKEN” HARTOPP. 


Colonel St. Quintin’s old regiment, the 10th Hussars, also held a high record of 
sport during its service in India, winning the Polo Tournament twice, and three Kadir 
and three Ganges Cups. Both regiments kept foxhounds to hunt jackal, but Colonel 
St. Quintin always said that, except for the cheery ery of the hounds in the delightful 
“cold weather * mornings in the North-West, there was not much pleasure, as both 
climate and country are unsuitable, scent being very light, and hounds quickly succumb 
to the climate; in his opinion ‘‘ the best sport in that sporting land is a boar in front 
and a spear in hand.” 

Returning in command of the regiment in ’89, after a season at Aldershot on 
Mancuvres, he went to his old quarters at Norwich. In 1892, in the same barracks 
in which he had first soldiered as cornet, Colonel St. Quintin relinquished command 
of his regiment after 32 years of active service. 


Being asked by the Government to join the Remount Department, at their request 
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i hs’ command of the regiment, and was for one year employed on the 
ne eras Pe ene isiting for that purpose all the principal packs of hounds in the 
ae = eee - = ie commercial establishments in various big cities. After 
OE ate tae ie Trish establishment for the purchase of cavalry remounts, 
pee eae e a fairs in Ireland. Colonel St. Quintin was a member of the 
ped mecarai ane into Horse-breeding in Ireland. During that time he got 
ova 7) Ss 
es a a ea under the age clause as full colonel in LEU In ?98 he 
eee Rectan and with his brother Jack, and his old olde sery oe roe a 
over a thousand miles through the waterless deserts of Western Australia; o spo 
there was none, but a few wild turkeys were shot. 


COLONEL T. A. ST. QUINTIN. 


After returning to England, he again went out to 


Australia, and whilst there, during 
the Melbourne Cup week in 1899, w 


as umpire in the first match ever played in Australia 
between an English and Australian team at polo, a 
introduced the game into that country twenty-five years before; another interesting 
fact was that there should have been three 10th Hussar men on the field, for Major 
Bryan played No. 1, Major Tom Brand No. 3, and Colonel St. Quintin was umpire. The 
Australians were a hard-riding lot, well-mounted, and individually they played well, 
and cohesion. The English were a seratch team, 
the Australians won the first game by seven goals to six and lost the 
actual match was arranged by Major Neil Haig 
who was a pillar of Strength, and played like a hero. 
Colonel St. Quintin proceeded to New Zealand, visiting several racing and breeding studs. 

In 1900, during the South African war, Colonel St. Quintin was appointed a member 
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curious coincidence after having 


but they were lacking in knowledge 
casually mounted ; 
second by six goals to five. The 
of the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
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of the Imperial Yeomanry Committee. 


He had charge of the Remount Department, 
He went to South Africa that year, 


but the T.Y. Remount Department being shortly 
afterwards inerged into the Regulars, he returned to England after ten months’ service 


Whilst in South Africa he had ten daysin the junglesin the Tati Concessions, south of 
Buluwayo, where he got some wilde-beeste ; Major Webb. V.C., who was with him, 
killed a lion. 

Tn 1895 Colonel st. Quintin took a trip to Mexico, 
a week's tarpon fishing at Tampico, where he 
in length, weighing 116 pounds. 

In 1912 Colonel St, Quintin collected most of his sporting reminiscences and 
published them in a fascinating volume, ‘* Chances of Sports of Sorts.” 

The Colonel, in his later years, resided at the Bath Club. He died in 1918, 
leaving one son, Captain B.S. St. Quintin, late 19th Hussars, 


but had no sport except for 
killed five fish, the biggest 6 ft. 3 in. 


Nod. 
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A SCENE NEAR GURIKUT 


DAWN ON NANGA PARBAT 


POLO IN GILGIT AND BALTISTAN 


By “ BRONCO” 


OST officers who have served in India have heard of the Gilgit Agency. 
Many can look back on two or three happy months spent among its 
magnificent mountains in pursuit of markhor, ibex, or red bear. 
Not all of them, however, had the opportunity to take part in, or even 

to watch, a game of polo as played in those parts. 

Authorities on the history of polo tell us that the game was discovered in Gilgit 
(in the Western Himalayas) and in Manipur (in the Eastern Himalayas), and brought 
to India from these two countries almost simultaneously. The game appears to be 
indigenous throughout the Inner Himalayas—the northernmost of the three main 
ranges of that mountain system—and is still popular in Chitral, Gilgit, Baltistan, Ladakh, 
Thibet, and presumably in the countries still farther east to Manipur. 

The game as now generally played in the Gilgit Agency has been slightly modified 
by the British officers who have been stationed there during the past thirty years, 
but the unmodified original game still flourishes in Nagar, one of the little kingdoms 
in the Gilgit Agency, and in Baltistan and Ladakh. 

In this original game it is not sufficient, in order to score a goal, to hit the ball 
between the posts ; one of the attacking side must pick up the ball before the defenders 
can hit it back over the goal-line. It will be understood that the picking up of the 
ball, while determined defenders are bent in hitting it out, is not without its excitement. 
We have omitted this particular item, and we count the goal as scored as soon as the 
ball crosses the goal-line between the posts, as in English polo. 

Another modification has been made in the interests of the ponies. In the original 
game a chukker is one whole match, and lasts till one side or the other has scored nine 
goals. Since this may take anything from twenty minutes to over two hours, and as 
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it is not allowed to change ponies during the game, a closely-contested chukker Ey 
to be a little hard on the ponies. As no Englishman could allow these plucky little 
animals to be played to a standstill, a twenty-minute chukker has been introduced 
for ordinary practice games in which a British officer is taking part, while at the annual 
tournament at Gilgit it is usual to order (order, not allow) a rest after one hour's play, 
unless the game is obviously on the point of finishing and the ponies are still fresh 
enough to £0 on without distress. Otherwise the game is still played in Gilgit as it must 
have been played for centuries past. a : z 

There are a few points in which this ancient game differs considerably from polo 
as we know it in England or on the plains of India, and these points of difference will 
interest many who know only the modern game. ; 

Gilgiti polo—and by Gilgiti polo T refer to the game as played from Chitral to 
Ladakh—is played on a ground generally considerably less than 200 yards long and 
less than 40 yards wide. The shape is often only roughly rectangular and turf is a 
rare luxury. ‘Sand and gravel often take the place of turf, and patches of bare rock 
and occasional boulders are not unknown. 

The finest ground T saw was at Shigar, in Baltistan. It measured about 240 yards 
by 60, and was covered with excellent turf. Moreover, it was level. 

Along each side of it there is a wall, generally of dry rubble, which may be 
anything from about two feet to five feet in height. The wall of the Sherkila ground, 
in Punial, rises in places to over six feet, but this is a freakish one in several ways. 
For instance, one of the goals takes the form of an alley-way leading out of one corner 
of the ground; the gradient from end to end is considerable, while there is such a 
distinet bend that the lower goal is invisible from the top end! Moreover, a large 
part of this ground is hard and stony. Yet it is here that the second-best team in the 
Agency plays. The walls help to keep the ball in play and are regarded as essential, 
though in villages where the fires of enthusiasm have burned low, they are allowed 
to fall into disrepair. 

Tt may be remarked that, where the local Rajas are still allowed a certain amount 
of authority, the polo is good and the grounds are kept in good order; where the Rajas 
haye been stripped of all their authority and most of their dignity, the game sniffers 
and no one troubles to keep the pitches in repair, unless a British officer is stationed 
hear enough to take an interest in the village team. Provided someone—British officer, 
Raja, or high official—shows some interest, the game thrives. But a large part of the 
Ageney is under Kashmir State administration, and, with very few exceptions, the 
State official takes no interest in the game whatever. For one thing, he sees no profit 
in it—neither rupees nor promotion. ” 

Half-way along one wall and, as a rule, shaded by a few big apricot, mulberry, 
or willow trees, is a raised platform for the more distinguished spectators and resting 
players. Besides giving a clear view of the game, this raised platform serves to mark 
the half-way line and is therefore of great use to the players when taking the tambuk, 
now to be described. 

When a goal is scored, a member of the scoring side takes the ball in one hand and 
gallops up the field, followed by the rest of the players. At the half-way line he tosses 
the ball in the air and, still galloping, hits it before it reaches the earth. On small 
grounds it is by no means uncommon to see a second goal scored right away by this 
stroke. Should the player miss his tambuk (pronounced tum-book), the ball is in play 
as soon as it reaches terra firma. 

It is a point of honour that the player taking the tambuk should be given plenty of 
elbow-room, and no one must interfere with him by bumping or hooking his stick, ete., 
till he has had his shot. Only once in two and a half 
did T see an over-keen opponent break this rule 
onlookers alike was most emphatic, 
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years’ residence in the country 
; and the disapproval of players and 
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In the English game we do not allow the ball to be € 
if the ball, being in play, is caught by one of the players the catcher may carry, or throw 
it, or pass it to another of his own side. On the other hand, his opponents are now free 
to stop his pony by grabbing the bridle, to pull the rider off, or to get the ball from 
him by any means short of actually hitting him or his pony. Thus the catching of the 
ball is always the signal for wild excitement. Spectators yell wildly and the band— 
at its best a hideous substitute for music—literally does its damnedest. 
round the man with the ball—unless he 
and get clean away—and ; 


arried, but in the Gilgit game 


Players gather 
has been fortunate enough to elude the scrum 
mélée ensues much fiercer than anything a Rugby football 
match can produce. Sometimes the player with the ball is pulled off his pony, in whieh 
case he is out of play, must drop the ball, and take no further part till he is re-mounted. 
Sometimes, the player being stubborn, his shirt is torn off his back. It has been known 
that an opponent has climbed on to the pony of the man with the ball, only perhaps to 
be carried through the goal, to the de ight of the players and spectators alike, Captain 
Miller-Hallett performed this feat when playing in Chitral in 1919, His own pony 


POLO AT BUNJL 


was rather slow and, in despair, Captain Miller-Hallett transhipped at the gallop, only 
: y his opponent to the goal. } 
. rfisaikirs a =e about crossing or dangerous riding. Every player is aie 
apparently, to look after himself, and as often as not he seems to pd ig ir cn ia 
pony’s judgment. The player on the line of the ball Sa “al RS 
possession,’ and other players ride in at it from every ae dn : i y ie paved 
playing with a team can one teach them to observe a few simp le ru FF - Phalbs 
common sense. Naturally accidents are very frequent, but, oddly ee ae = on 
are singularly rare. This immunity from broken limbs is Beat agri oi ace 
toughness of the players, but I suspect it is chiefly due to the small size a as 
sb : . sa: . ao 
: [ae be hooked from any position and on either pepe tc : hd 
practised. The number of players on each side varies ear yee re Bb P pe 
to be no settled rule and, up to about eight a-side, the act ‘i pa teeny Bora 
= ae Sante = bcos 2 i ong aed eed “a: tes earedith enjoy it. 
ground is small, this looked to me rather a crowd, but ae ' cee pg a aint Feral 
As a rule, there is no attempt at combination. Every playe 


i cei > of his 
: P 4 sessary, he is prepared to take it from one o 
towards the opposite goal, and, if necessary, h prey io 
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The play is thus decidedly individualistie, 


m side i rder attain this object. l 
Gy sid plntomer The average is probably about 


7 selfis The ies vary considerably in size. 
eee ; ane of them come from the Afghan ORNATE Oe noneaes but, 
as the Afghan Government has, in recent years, forbidden the ie @ Bee 
paratively few come over now, and very few really good ones. The best Badakhshanis 
are : fourteen hands high. b 
at Bi ee coal miGEE admire in a horse is stamina combined with tain apeaay 
Their races are rarely ever less than four miles, and they prefer eight miles as a test. 
In the “first-class” teams practically all the ponies are Badakhshanis, ENE there is 
Badakhshani blood in most of the bigger and faster ponies in the country. ; There are, 
There are also a few imported down-country ponies. These 


however, exceptions. : ; : 
: : st are local ponies of various shapes and 


generally have Arab blood in them. ‘The r as sh 
izes. With a little trouble it should be possible to breed a good stamp of riding pony 
here, but the natives cannot take that trouble. 

Few of the ponies are given any sort of schooling off the polo ground ; even there, 


$12 


A GOOD 14-HAND BADAKHSHANI PONY. 


an occasional lesson in following the ball is all the pony is likely to get outside the 
actual game. It is interesting to note that most of the playingponies are entires. 

Tn their way, many of the players are good riders and very skilful hitters. Their 
near-side strokes are perfectly wonderful, and, in spite of the clumsiness and lack of 
balance of their home-made sticks, they do not often miss a tambuk, and they are 
maryellously good at stopping a bouncing ball or a full volley. A young Gilgiti buek 
at full gallop—eap off and long hair flying in the wind—putting every ounce into a 
near-side back-hander, or leaning down the pony’s off shoulder to hit back to the left 
under the pony’s neck at a ball slightly to the near side, is a sight worth seeing. 

The saddles will be seen to be very high fore-and-aft, which, of course, helps to a 
certain extent to keep the rider on his mount. But I have seen men play on a blanket, 
with neither saddle nor stirrups, and play well, too. 

Dr. Heber, of Leh, tells me that when they play there in the bazar, as they do on 
big festivals, two of the local experts generally open the proceedings by galloping up 
and down the bazar standing on their heads in their saddles. 

We do not rise quite to these heights in Gilgit, but in the political districts of 
Hunza, Nagar, Punial, and Yasin mounted Sports are very popular, the favourite 
games being mounted archery and gun-shooting, both being performed at the gallop. 
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a The handles of the polo sticks are made of mountain spirmwa, bireh, or peach, 
The head is generally of birch or willow. The stick is called pooloo, There is a good 
deal of variation in pattern. In Baltistan the handle is tied into the head with string 
made of goat’s hair. W hen imported Tndian balls are not available, balls are made 
by hand of birchwood, or a knot of pine. 

It is a striking thing that polo or any mounted sport should be popular in countries 
such as those under notice, They are not what ean be described as riding countries, 
since off the roads and polo grounds there is generally no riding at all. On every 
hand the mountains rise precipitously to 17,000 feet or more. The few small plains 
that occur at intervals along the main valleys are rock-strewn Wastes, and the roads 
often creep precariously along the face of perpendicular cliffs. In the villages every 
scrap of suitable land is cultivated, except the polo ground. 

To show the extent to which the game is played in the past it need only be 
mentioned that almost every village in the Agency has its polo ground. This may be 
merely a widening of the road to a breadth of from twenty to thirty yards, or it may 
be a delightful bit of turf surrounded by fruit-trees, willows, or poplars, 


A PUNIAL TEAM. 


A game of polo—even where it is regularly played once and alae aise 
week—is always something in the nature of a social function. The band is Me Peg 
in evidence, and makes a hideous din; it greets our arrival on ree abe ; ses 
worst noise it can produce—just as it rewards a goal or a pests c a 7 a 
of play. There is always tea; often fruit and light ethentne tl ie pine hele 
when the game is over there is generally dancing, of which the natives are p: 

“aan game of polo at Shigar about the end of paren pemep regi ai 
pleasant experience indeed. ona rate iiNet scabs SOT TE 

au some thirty or forty miles across at an elev basi : For 
iaaet Gaiveh to Skardu the road crosses a pass 15,700 feet high, am ue : bed lerd 
The next march takes one through de solate rocky ¥ oF 
ar river, where one strikes a beautifully green, irrigatec 
melons, peaches, and apricots abound, and 


10,000 feet in twelve miles. 
and sandy deserts to the Shig 
country. Here many varieties of see 
i ses provide a welcome shade. ee o : as 
aes hs a ery high esteem by the people of Baltistan, and a current prov er 
Shigar is held in very high es ataindare Fate 


; > the liver! Skardu. Apart from its 
refers to it as the heart (literally the liver !) of Skar¢ I of 
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and crops, it is famous for the hot medicinal springs which are found a few miles above 
the town. oo : n 

The Skardu ponies are smaller than the first-class Gilgit ponies, rarely exceeding 
thirteen hands; but apart from this the players are less skilful, and, at the present 
time, I doubt if the whole of Skardu could produce a team equal to any one of the best 
half-dozen teams in the Gilgit Agency. This I attribute to lack of official interest. 
Under the Kashmir administration the local Rajas retain little of their old authority 
and dignity and have no real power; and there are no British officers in this district 
to encourage them. 

The Raja of Shigar is a picturesque old gentleman, who is keen on sport of all 
kinds, but getting a trifle old for strenuous polo. He is delighted to arrange a game 
and to provide the most delicious fruit for our entertainment. The band goes without 
saying; it plays all the morning to let all and sundry know there will be polo in the 
afternoon ; it plays all the afternoon because it is a part of the show ; then, after playing 
the Raja home, it sits down and plays nearly all night—apparently because it has 
become a habit. I wish I could produce a gramophone record of the noise it makes. 

The turf at Shigar is glorious, and, after some of the Gilgit grounds, this one is 
paradise. The local players are more picturesque than the Gilgit people; they play 
in gaily coloured clothes and puggarees. After the game we drink tea and eat fruit. 
A servant stands below holding a hookah with a wooden tube over six feet long, which 
he offers to allin turn. There are no ladies, but the Raja and his wazirs supply a touch 
of colour to the picture. Tt is a pleasant world ! 

The old Raja can tell stories of the days when the Skardu kings were kings; when they 
kept the better-trained and much better-armed Kashmir State troops at bay and held 
old Skardu Fort against all comers till betrayed by a spy; When that little hole in the 
thickness of the fort wall occasionally contained a victim, dying in the maddening 
darkness, whose crime was perhaps that he was the Raja’s brother and the Raja thought 
him ambitious. 

Those were days of pleasant raids and bloodthirsty little affairs against next-door 
neighbours or caravans on the roads from Central Asia—great days, Sahib, great 
days! And always, when there was no fighting, there was polo. Shigar is a good 
place, but the polo is not what it was, nor is the archery, . . . But it is time for another 
game, if the Sahib is ready. 
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4 OW long do you think it will take me to learn polo,” said the 1 


subaltern. TI had no intention of damping his enthusiasm, but hi 
dropped six holes when I replied, “I have beer playing for thirty-four 
years and am still learning.” Yes, that seems a long time when yo 
compare it with the total life of regimental polo; it covers a fair proportion, for the first 
Inter-Regimental tournament was played in 1878. On the other hand we 
polo was played in Persia in the year 600 B.c., and the game has been carrie 
Eastern tribes ever since. 


Mt-joInEs 


But to return to regimental polo, how little change there has been. The 
have grown larger and the game has increased in pace, but the vigour and enthu n 
Were just as great in the regimental tournament of 1889 as they are to-da Ii 
year the 9th Lancers began their successful careerin England. They had previou won 


the Inter-Regimental five times in India. In the early summer of 1890 the 11th Hussar 
completed their tour of home service and held a regimental sale of ponies prior to their 
departure for Natal. The highest price, £270, was made by a pony called Dorotl 
the property of Major Ormsby Gore. This was quite ar exceptional Pony eS. 
small thoroughbred ty pe and the price realized was a long way above the average 
The lowest price was about £30. 

On arrival in Natal, the ponies of the Inniskilling 
bloc at an average price of about £35. They were all 
and very easy to play. We drew lots after the sale 
was a big, strong pony, the property of Captain 
It went by the name of The Cart, and was so called , 
evening to’ convey, on its back, at least three fairly heavy dragoor officers)‘0 and sie 

95 


Dragoons were taken over en 


South African countrybreds, 
1 the animal which fell to me 
now the Field-Marshal). 


it had been used ever 
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the club. The South African ponies were so well trained that if you threw the reins 
over their heads, they would stand for hours outside the door of a house. os 

The polo ground at Pietermaritzburg was what is known as ‘ seuffled,” all the 
grass was removed and the surface was a sort of red sand. It had one advantage, 
+ that you could play on it within half an hour of one of the heavy thunderstorms 


viz. : : 
‘ In December, 1891, the regiment received a challenge 


which were so prevalent in Natal. > 
from the Rand Polo Club and a team was selected to proceed to Johannesburg : Captain 
F. H. Lehmann, back; Captain J. B. H. Balfour, No. 3; Captain B. Combe, No. 2; and 
Lieutenant T. T. Pitman, No. 1. The railway in those days went only as far as the 
Natal frontier, the remainder of the journey, about 150 miles, had to be done by mail 
cart, the ponies trekking by road. Our first match was played on the Wanderers’ 
ground on the 6th January, 1892. The Rand team consisted of Mr. A. R. Hands, 
back; Mr. R. Lys, No. 3; Mr. Abe Bailey, No. 2; and Mr. F. Smith, No.1. The 11th 
team had a very easy victory, winning by 7 goals to 1. On our arrival in Johannesburg 
we were presented with an illuminated programme of entertainment, ten days’ 
continuous amusement. The various millionaires vied with each other to do us honour. 
Every evening there was a banquet or a ball, with the result that when we came to 
play our return polo match at the conclusion of the visit we only managed to secure 
the victory by the odd goal. On the last night we gave a banquet at the Central Hotel 
to the members of the Rand Polo Club. A band played outside on the verandah 
throughout the dinner and we began singing with the soup. At the conclusion every 
member of both teams was carried round the room shoulder-high. You will wonder 
how we squared matters with those who are responsible for ‘‘ cavalry expenses,’ but 
perhaps an account of a scene in the Rand Club on the previous evening will serve to 
explain matters. 

Time: about midnight. A group of about a dozen members are sitting round 
a table playing baccarat. Some of them have large heaps of sovereigns beside them. 
“Freddy ” Lehmann (a well-known cavalry officer and an inveterate gambler) is 
playing with them. He has lost over £50. As we have been there over two hours, 
I think it time to retire to bed as I am not taking part in the proceedings. ‘‘ Give me 
your chair, you are always lucky,” says F.H.L.; my chair is soon handed over, and I 
stand by for a bit to see the result. He begins to win from that moment and continues 
steadily to do so till he has well over £150 on his pile. On our way to bed he said, 
* We'll give a banquet to-morrow night,” and he paid for the whole of it. 

In October of the same year (1892) the regiment received orders to embark for 
India. We got together a stud of twelve ponies to take with us and it proved a very 
paying proposition, as not only did it give us a nucleus with-which to start our Indian 
polo, but they proved equal to the best of Indian ponies. One of them, by name 
Sloper, which had never shown to great ad vantage in Natal, carried off big races for 
its owner, Lieutenant Herbert Milles. There was one curious thing about these ponies 
that it took nearly two years for them to appreciate the difference in seasons and they 
would grow their long coats just as the hot weather was commencing. Anyone who 
has spent a summer in India will realize how uncomfortable they must have felt. 

Tt was at the Christmas tournament at Lahore in 1893 that we made our first 
appearance in public in India, and the result was not very encouraging, but we had 
divided our forces by entering two teams, both of which suffered defeat in the first 
round. The Bays and Patiala played out the final for the second year running, the 
latter winning by five goals to one, : ; 

The Inter-Regimental was played at Amballa in March, 1894, the 11th Hussars 
team (Major Borrowes, back; Captain Lumley, No. 3; Lieutenant Pitman, No. 2; and 
eueuen’ Ward Jackson, No. 1) beat the 5th Dragoon Guards in the first round, 
ee aes cee Scott Chisholme, Lieutenants Wilson, 
ie ) second round by the odd goal. The latter were 
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defeated in the final by the Queen's Bays who thus w r the th 
’ 1 us won fo: if urd year j 


This was the first Inter-Regimental tournament since the int ving h 
of ponies and standard measurement. NS peroiueson. af megiatradian 
Prior to April Ist, 1893, the height of ponies Was supposed to be 13.9 ’ 

were paraded before the tournament and any pony could be oe} I as an aga 
very seldom that any challenge was made, for the good reason t} se ae reg Fis 
number of ponies which they could not afford to risk having aa aie Wh ips 
of these “ giants’ passed along the parade, everyone eilito i tle. - . 
dared to challenge. These animals, which we looked on n riant ; ’ ani 
not more than 14 hands. When measurement was first i; tcudwoad iki eight | 
was 13.3. All ponies which had played in tournaments prior to thi ere a 
and registered without measurement. The total number so registered in Ind r 


In 1896 the Durham Light Infantry team came to the 
leadership of Captain de Lisle, carried all before them, For 
they defeated all comers in the Inter Regimental 


front, and under the al 
three years in succes 


tournament At that period there 


THE OFFICIALS MEASURER AT MEERUT 


were two polo captains who stood out and made a regular science of the game. Tactir 
took the place of individual skill, and both their teams, which consisted of pla 

of no outstanding merit, won their respective tournaments. The former wa 
Captain De Lisle, now Lieut.-General, Commander-in-Chief, Western Command 
enthusiastic was he that no prospective team player was allowed to ayail himself of one 


of those frequent opportunities of active service which occur in India. His < 
polo tactics was one of the first of its kind. The Durhams won all their matches throug 
sound tactics, while their ponies were trained to perfection. I never met anyone 
threw more energy into the training of his team. It was a labour of loye to him, but 
T am not sure that the members of his team looked at it in the same light, for I hear 
one of them say, after the final of the tournament, ‘“ Well, thank God that’s over for 
this year.” 

The other captain who stood out was Major George Younghusband of the Guide 
now also a General, and Governor of the Tower. He was one of those who could se« 
at once what was wrong with a team, and was always ready to give advice He wa 
the only back I ever knew who hit out from behind from a standstill. With all three 


players of his team ranged well out across the front. he would give a little nod with 
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his head to one of them; you heard the click of his clean hit, and out would go the 
ball to the exact spot where he intended to put it. The advantage of this style of hitting 
out was that the opponents never knew where it was coming to, and also you could 
have all three players out in front and be in a position yourself to defend the goal if 
things went wrong. However, there are very few players who can drive the ball as far 
from a standstill as he could. 

For individual brillianey no soldier at that time could compare with the best of the 
native players; Hira Singh, the famous Patiala player, has never been surpassed as 
a back. <A very powerful horseman, no No. 1 could shift him, and I have watched 
him play through a whole match without once missing his stroke, and a backhander on 
either side by Hira Singh generally went half way down the ground. I once played 


GENERAL SIR H. DE BEAUVOIR DE LISLE. 


No. 1 against him in the days of “ no ‘ off-side, and you really might just as well have 
tried to ride a brick wall. I spent the next month in hospital with a inioonten shoulder 

An February, 1899, the 4th Hussars team came all the way from Madras for ane tates 
Regimental at Meerut, which meant a journey of 1,500 miles by an They = 
rewarded by winning the tournament, after one eet nat ceatee 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, for whom Lieutenant Hardress Lloyd put up a great game 
The hosts of the meeting were the 11th Hussars, who were quartered at eee : cae 
entertained all the players at dinner on the night of the final We eat aloe ae ie 
at one long table, which. will give an idea of the size of an Taian Eleva er 
ae: ne me aa yi toasted ” in turn, and I remember that having returned 
ae ena 7 a nee looked round the table for another victim. My eye lit 
ca ee ee wees team, their last-joined subaltern, so I coneluded my 
ee y Saying, nn see before me a future Prime Minister, and will therefore 


of the best-contested matches, against 


REGIMEN AL POLO 


call on him for a speech, Mr. Winston © irchi It w na : P 
and I little thought at the tiny how near J P : ; fe i alae 
Regimental to be played in India before the South A ; d ’ - 
the list of players, while I se« Many names of those wh : rd me seas 
only two lost their lives, Savory of the 4th Hussars tea dd . RES 
the latter, who was killed ¢ irly in the war, was Ml extrem, - 

At the annual meeting of the Indian Polo A i Me oe 
during the Inter-Regimental polo week, a very heated disc ission took 
of raising the height of poni he principal argument favour of t P 
was that the supply of ponies in the country would be doubled and the pF : 
reduced by fifty per cent. This argument found fa I h many, the 
having gone up steadily during the last few vear Whe I t | : ‘ 
raised in India the only effect it had Was to more in doul Ce y 
that all the smaller ponies wer knocked clean out of the market fre i , 
point of view. At the regimental sale of the 11th Hussar ponies prior to lea 


lltx HUSSARS TEAM, JODHPORE 
P. D. Fitagerald T Fi 


the average price of the twelve best ponies was Rs. 1,000, or at current rate of ex< y 
about £63. One of the best polo ponies in India from 1894 to 1899 

Arab gelding, Barabbas. In one Inter-Regimental match he played four chukker 

of the six. 

The 11th Hussars were ordered to Egypt on the outbreak of war, and were thu 
prevented from taking part as a regiment in the campaign, though most of the officer 
got out there at some time or other. Five of them were in Ladysmith throng 
siege. Polo went on in Cairo “as usual ” throughout the South African war, but tl 
standard was not so high as in India, owing principally to the want of competitic 
The teams were almost entirely mounted on Syrian Arabs. This style of polo is incline 
to give a false notion of individual brilliance. Arabs require little or no horsemar 
and an indifferent rider with a really good eye will give the appearance of a rea : 
only toshow up the mistake when he is mounted onan English thoroughbred ona Lond« 
ground. 


After the war the standard of polo improved. uh 
“Toby ” Lakin in the 11th, but it was not till he 


1909 


tar 


Several young players were beginnir 


to show up, and amongst these was 
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reached home that he proved his value. A wonderfully strong horseman, he could 
ride any pony, however indifferently trained, and produce tournament form on it. 
This young officer, who failed to shine during the first two years, found a place in the 
regimental team in his third year, and eventually used literally to carry the team on 
his back, but more anon. Another light commenced to shine at the same time. 
Captain. Harman, who had recently transferred from the cavalry to the Army Service 
Corps. Luckily for the cavalry and polo in general he soon saw the error of his ways, 
and returned to the fold. From that moment his star was inthe ascendant. An officer 
who served under him when he was commanding a cavalry division in the late war said, 
“T don’t know which gives me the greatest confidence: to go into action under, or 
play in a polo team in front of, General Harman. In both cases I feel T am going to win.” 

The summer of 1903 found the 11th Hussars back home after thirteen years’ foreign 
service, their first station being the Curragh. They had brought with them a dozen 
of the best Arab ponies from Egypt, and owing to their only arriving in Ireland in May, 
these were practically all they had when making a late entry for the Inter-Regimental. 
The gap in the old Indian team, caused by the loss of Lieutenant Johnstone, was filled 
by Lieutenant Lakin, and those who watched the new arrivals play in Dublin saw that 
here was a team to be reckoned with. It was not till the final Irish tie that they suffered 
defeat, and then only after a magnificent struggle with the Inniskilling Dragoons, in 
which team Neil Haig was a tower of strength. The 11th led by 3—2 at half-time, but 
the little Arabs were unable to stick it out in the second half of the match, and the 
final score was 7—5 in favour of the Inniskillings, who thus qualified for Hurlingham. 
This was a good start for the 11th, who had spent many years trying to win the Inter- 
Regimental in India without success. Another exciting match took place at the end 
of the season, when the 11th reversed the form and defeated the Inniskillings in the final 
of the All Ireland Military Cup by four goals to three. 

Similar contests were repeated between the 11th and [nniskillings during the 
seasons of 1904 and 1905. In the latter year the Inniskillings, after once again 
defeating the 11th by the odd goal, went over to Hurlingham and won the cup. In 
1906 and 1907 the 11th Hussars, still in Ireland, continued to improve and, the 
Inniskillings haying left the country, they had no difficulty in qualifying for Hurlingham, 
only, however, to compete in another series of ding-dong matches. This time their 
opponents were the 20th Hussars, who, like the Inniskillings, succeeded in beating 
the 11th, but usually after extra time. A record from my diary of 1907 shows forty-six 
matches played during the season, twenty-three of which were won, three drawn, and 
the remainder lost. In 1908 the team at last carried off the coveted prize, winning the 
Inter-Regimental tournament at Hurlingham for the first time. The team consisted 
of L. Rome, back; Lakin, No. 3; FitzGerald, No. 2; and Sutton, No. 1. 

A novel form of handicap tournament was played that year on the Phenix Park 
ground in Dublin. The handicap was arranged by the width of goal to be defended. 
When the instigator of this tournament had drawn up his handicap, it was found that 
the 11th team were assessed at the defence of the whole back line. This of course 
looked like being an impossible task, but most of the matches were closely contested, 
and in one tie the 11th beat their opponents by seven goals to one, their opponents 
age ae during the match ‘getting the ball over the back line. In 1909, from 
K horncliffe, we repeated our victory of the previous year, defeating the ‘“‘ Blues’ in 
the final of the Inter-Regimental. The team on this occasion contained two members 
of the old Indian side, Pitman, No. 1, and FitzGerald, No. 2, while Sutton and Lakin 
played back and No. 3. 
ores Saad aero the down grade from 1910 to 1914, The old 
PUA Ta ths ae eae Maid Lead on young players, and with Lakin out of 
very promising young Piva fae bet aan a oe ciate ee aS 
o is) ayers, vefore the old regimental form could be reproduced, 
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reached heme that he proved his value. A wonderfully stra horseman, he Go ald 
ride any pony, however indifferently trained, and produee ornament form on it. 
This young officer, who failed to shine during the first two sees, found a place in 
regimental team in his ‘third year, and eventually used literally t earry the team on 
his back, but more anon. Another light commenced -hiee af the same time, 
Captain, Harman, who hed recently transferred from the oeewey te the Army Ser 
Corps. Luckily for the ewvatry and polo in general he svor sew the error of his wa 
and returned to the fold fren that moment his star wa i the ascendant. 
who served mmeder tiar when he was commanding a cavairy division in the late wars 
“f don't knew whick gives me the greatest confidence io ge inte action under, 
law in @ pols toaun op front af, General Harman. 1p both exe | feel Tam going to win.” 
The <cmeten (eS heand the Lith Mussa beck bower atten ikirteen years’ fore 
euirwrew, Uren f oe weing the Curragh. Thee leet beengit with them a doz 


of the tent Arad us trom Egypt, and owing to thely only ofeiving in Ireland in May, 

thee ere eeeetratiy af Mhey had when making « late entry forthe Tnter-Regimental 

View im / ‘ooen team, caused by the loes of | icotenan? Johnstone, was filled 
1 ee" Lets, aed those who watched the sew arnwvels piay in Dublin saw tha 


ee m6 ve »% mekoned with. It was not (ill (he Gee! feteh tie that they suff 
Actes » of) efter a magnificent strogale with the Teniskilling Dragoons, in 
—" Set isle es a tower.of strength. The 1) th tel ley 4—2 at half-time, but 
thy 1) keele were onelde to stick it ont in the wound Galt af the match, and the 
fling? oun )-) & fervour of the [oniskillings, «ho thee quantified for Hurlingha 
This We © geal oqeet for the 11th, who had spent oeny pogo teying to win the Ini 
Reginite! © leche without succes. Another exrittny eateh fask place at the end 
of the crash, ven the T ith mewersed the form nud defeated the fwniskillings in the fix 
of he AN ipeland Military Cap by four goals ta three 

Sinwlar contests were repeated hetwern the |)th aol ‘skillings during the 
sausous of 1904 and 1905, In the fetter come Oe fepdehillimgs, after once again 
defeating the 11th by the edd goal, went over t+ Meelagiwe and won the cup. In 
1906 und 1907 the 11th THisewrs, stil in leheed, cogliees te improve and, the 
Inniskillings having left the country, See fed oo OMouwlls ve sealifying for Hurling! ar, 
vnly, however, to compete ii amuthor ortes of Segediewe auaithes, This time their 
opponents were the 20th Binsturm, whe, lie he leelehiiiage, eueeecded in beating 
the 11th, but usually after oxten tame. 4 Geer frame we ae of 1907 shows forty-six 


metchox played dering the ueacon, trent) deo @f whieh sere won, three drawn, a 
¢he renminder hist, Ln 106s the tear et ter ceria all Obe nawebed prize, winning t! 
Tnter-Regimental tournament of fog inn ‘une Vhe team consisted 
of 1. Rome, back, Labin, Wa. *; Cvtetbvrakd %, . 8 Satta, Bo, 1. 


4 novel form sf heatinap toureainca?. on pleret that wer Ghiths Phoenix Pare 
ground. in Dublin. The eriieny “ne werent be the eedth of goal to be defended. 
Whien the instigator of the (omusu im! 20s Op i heottiowp, it was found thai 
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REGIMENTAL POLO 


the war put polo right out of our heads 


The only cor 
‘ ’ isolation v 
officers who had shown such promi he 


48 that all those young 
se on the polo ground i ; a 
2 ; eet : , : ; 1h a very short ] . 
the value of polo as a training for war. Alas, for many of the 7 heir Ee 
polo had been played! The llth are now back at Meer t CRAY ee 
Ue | i ack a ecrut after a at; ' 
os. ea ie sale i @ a stay of three years 
ae ay where the Y carried all before them. Their polo career in India will be y t j F 1 
ES nee sah ; ii C Walche 
i 1 interest, and IT look forward to the day when we shall see the « 
shirts once again at Hurlingham. i ee a 


There is a question that is constantly asked : “ How 


with the game at home?” There arenes oe ee 


is hot so much difference now as there 
days. I remember coming home from India in the itiea ite tse 


i , ‘nineties with the i “8S 
Hira Singh and his f; 8 Patiala te; ir ing CHO 
g is famous Patiala team fresh in my memory, and watching the final 


of the Champion Cup at Hurlingham. How slow the gi 
£g 


: ame at home scemed, and vet 
the ponies flashed past at great speed. The truth was that in India the ball tkvélad 


at double the pace, the hitting was twice as accurate on account of the hard ground 
and the Arab ponies with their quick, short stride appeared to go like lig i 
g 


' 


htning, but in 


BROWN ARAB PONY BARABBAS. 
A Famous Pony in Indis, 1804-1899. 


reality the English blood ponies covered twice the ground in the time, and there is no 
doubt that the English game was in reality the faster, and required a very much higher 
Standard of horsemanship. 

Now that the Arab has practically disappeared from Indian polo, and his place 
has been taken by English and Australian blood ponies, it is quite possible that Indian 
polo is ahead of the home game. India, where polo is played all the year round, and 
where there is every facility for training both polo ponies and players, has proved its 
capacity in late years for turning out tournament players. At home there are so many 
counter attractions that the young officer seldom gives himself a chance of reaching 
perfection. Most of our international team players have learned the game in India, 
but on the other hand one cannot pin one’s faith on a player who comes from India 
with a great reputation. He must first prove his value on an English ground and on 
English blood ponies. I have heard the story so often: * Wait till So-and-So comes 
home; you should have seen him playing in India last year; he'll draw rings round 
Buckmaster.” Yes, so he does, but while ‘‘ Buck ” pulls up and hits a goal, our Indian 
friend is describing circles on a high-couraged pony with a bleeding mouth. 
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Yet another question: ‘* Are regimental polo clubs and club ponies a success ? 
It depends entirely whether you have got the officer who really understands how to 
run one, and has the time to spare. It is a whole-time job, and a great deal of time 
has got to be spent in the winter and early spring. Finance, knowledge of what to buy, 
and knowledge of the rider you have got to fit, all come into the question, and it is 
not often that you find the man who, eyen if he has the requisite knowledge, is prepared 
ys when soldiering has to come first and sport 


to sacrifice the time, especially in these da 
second. Iam afraid that in old days this order was often reversed. i 

“Ts polo as good a training for a cavalry soldier as hunting?” Here is another 
conundrum, but this one is easily answered, for you might just as well try to compare 
cricket with football. Hunting is invaluable to train the eye for a country; it teaches 
judgment, pluck, and endurance, all invaluable in war, but there is one lesson which 
polo and polo only teaches, and that is to think quickly and to think ahead. It is not 
where the ball is at the moment that matters, but where it is likely to be in five seconds’ 
time. Only by this method of reasoning can you forestall your enemy, and so bring 
in the element of surprise, which is the greatest asset of a cavalry soldier. 

And now my young friend referred to at the beginning of this article if you have 
followed me through the record of these pages, you will have grasped that you cannot 
expect to reach the top of the polo tree in a few weeks. The branches must be 
surmounted one by one. You may be more agile than some of your fellow-players, 
and so reach the top sooner than they do, but you will not necessarily enjoy the game 
the more, for there is always pleasure in the feeling of steady improvement, and even 
when you are old and stiff and your handicap is on the downward grade, you will still 
find pleasure in playing a friendly match, and always enjoy watching an Inter-Regimental 
tournament, 

The late Lord Harrington was still playing in his seventieth ‘year, and T remember 
an old uncle of mine, Major Tait, whose ponies T used to pl ying to me on my return 
from India, ‘* I have now decided not to play in any more matches, as yesterday was my 
seventieth birthday.” He still continued to play regularly in the games, except when 
he preferred to lend me his ponies. Do not be downhearted if you do not get into your 
regimental team for a few years. You will get there right enough if you stick to it, 
and in the meantime you can help the regiment to win in other w ays. 

I remember meeting an old gentleman who had a son in a cavalry regiment, and 
knowing they were to play their regimental tie that day, L asked him if his boy was going 
to play in the team. ‘No,” he replied, “but one of his ponies is going to play, and I 
am just off to Hurlingham to see them win.” This is the true spirit which makes the 
Inter-Regimental the best of tournaments to watch. May~this contest, and the 
enthusiasm which it carries with it, continue for many years to come, 


ee 
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WINTER POLO ON THE RIVIERA 


By F. P. P. ROUSE 


UR French Allies have never taken up polo to the extent that we have. 
though to-day the military authorities of France recognize the value of the 
game for the training of cavalry, and provide special facilities at the 
Military School of Saumur, as well as in certain garrison towns in the 

south. The Paris Polo Club was established in the early ‘nineties, with a ground at 
Bagatelle, and Colonel Sanders Darley was manager for some time, being succeeded 
by Captain F. A. Gill. A year or two later the Deauville Club came into being, and 
sixteen years ago the Polo Club de la Céte d’Azur originated, the Miller brothers being 

concerned in its initiation. 
The picturesque Riviera town of Cannes, ever since its fascination gripped Lord 
Brougham more than a century ago, has proved a lasting attraction to English men and 
Even the ninth Peace 


Women desirous of seeking sun and warmth in winter time. 
Conference has failed to dislodge Cannes from its position as a magnet, and it may 
undoubtedly be said that a factor which is serving to draw sportsmen to Cannes is the 
excellent polo which may be obtained on the Mandelien ground, some half-dozen miles 
out of the town. Golf and lawn tennis have a larger following numerically on the 
Riviera, but British, Continental, and American polo players have come to recognize 
that the Polo Club de la Céte d’Azur furnishes a grand opportunity for keeping up the 
game for three winter months. 

For those who do not know the Cannes Polo Club I may say that trams run right 
away to the ground at Mandelieu. Green fields and woodland form a relief from the 
blue of sea and sky. Away on the right is the medi«val town of Grasse, renowned for 
its production of perfumes. 


I foresee the day when the Mandelieu ground will be the scene of winter 
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i national polo matches, for a number of English players are forming the pe of 
aa Atk to the Céte d'Azur, a scattering of officers on leave from India may be 
rnd the Duke of Pefaranda and other Spanish players See ole ou 
See of the year on the Riviera, many Americans arrive, Bie Alfrec Hes a ee 
sel gis 5 thusiasts have played at Mandelieu, and some Frenchmen who are ond i) 
eee their ponies. It is obvious, therefore, that the playing material for an 
interesting international polo tournament is virtually assured. oe... 

The Cannes Club made a modest beginning, and has, naturally, 1ac % ae a i 
downs: the war years were lean ones, but since the armistice its pa ae ie 
and progressed in an encouraging manner. The President is the I uergs ie ae a 
enthusiastic and popular sportsman, Baron Saint ibe is NY ice-] re en b i See 
admirable choice was made when Captain R. R. Smart, M.C., a brilliant player and an ale 
organizer, was chosen as manager, His experience at Cheltenham, (¢ ee ae BS 
London has proved of high value. One of the most devoted supporters of Riviera 


BETWEEN 


THE CHUKKERS 


polo has been the Count de Madre, who has been in the h 
first-class English players to take part in matehes at M 

There are two polo grounds at Mandelieu, 
the amount of play which occurs, and they are maintained at considerable cost for 
a period of actual use which lasts from mid-January till about the end of March. 
This seems a state of affairs comparable to that of Ascot and Epsom in the domain of 
racing. At the same time it must be admitted that the atmosphere surrounding polo 
on the Riviera is extraordinarily attractive : glorious scenery, good sport, a comfortable 
club-house, where the ominous shadow of absurd restrictions bred by “ P 
of * Dora” does not hover, all contribute to est 

The following are some of the principal tournaments contested annually : the 
Prix d’Ouverture, Novices? Cup, Coupe Radziwill, Prix de la Croisette, Coupe Meyronnet 
Saint Mare, Championnat de la Cote dAzur, a Junior Cup, Prix de Cannes. Coupe 
Aldford, and a Challenge Permanent, this last being a prize presented by the Due de 
Guiche and played for once a week during the season. 

After the conclusion of the polo season there are these sporting events: Polo 
Pony Show, Ladies’ Sports and Gymkhana, and a Children’s Day. 


Tt may not be out of place to mention the chief financial considerations. Members’ 
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dues for the season are 300 frances, non-playing members, 200 frane 
a fixed price for the living and Stabling of grooms a are 
frances for the season ; Stalls, 150 franes, 

I witnessed many of the matches Played at Mandeliey in the season of 1922. ; 
the standard of play was distinetly high, for the men taking part were nearly , lo ri 
high-handieap side, including Mr. Earl Hopping (10), Colonel T Pi bs ile. a 
Major F. B. Hurndall (8), Captain F, A. Gill (8), Captain HL N ‘SeetRo aes ae 
M. Alfred Grisar (6), Sir Ernest Horlick (5), Hon. 1H. Leslie Melville (4) ai Oil mae 
G. Philippi (4). Lord Rocksavage spent some time at his villa in Cannes ut ref ti 
to devote his attention to golf and lawn tennis. The class of pony car aeaeaen 
the players being well mounted, and the stud of Colonel Philippi and hi per 
included that fine pony, Luck at Last. ; oS ae 
; It has to be added, however, that the matches were made up of one brilliant 
individual effort after another, combination and scientific cohesion were conspicuously 
absent, and the amount of shouting on the field was amazing. 


The club charges 
and ponies, Stables: boxes, 200 


A GAME AT CANNES (MANDELIEU). 
The Players are Captain Smart, Major Hurndall, Colonel Phillipl, and Hon. H. D. Leslie Melville. 


In my estimation Riviera polo is emerging from its infant growth, it has barely 
reached childhood, but gives promise of attaining a healthy solidarity in due time. 
What started as a speculation on a minor seale has already developed into a permanent 
institution, and is certain to expand considerably. It can be made to appeal to at 
least three different classes of player to a far larger extent than it has done hitherto, 
viz. :— 

(a) Americans, with more French, Spanish, and Belgian sportsmen. 

(>) Polo enthusiasts who have thus far regarded the game as but a summer 
pastime, and who have always devoted the winter months to hunting. 

(c) Officers of the British Army and the Indian Army on leave. 

Fox-hunting and polo have ever been closely linked, and there are at least half a 
dozen Masters of Foxhounds who are, or who have been, notable polo players. Though 
Some may prefer a change from summer polo to autumn fox-hunting, I can readily 
understand that they would be ready to snatch at the opportunity of ten weeks’ good 


polo at Mandelieu at a period when our British climate frequently imposes miserable 
hunting conditions at home. Chacun a son gout, but six rattling chukkers at Mandelieu 
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compared with frost and mud even in the Pytchley or Quorn country to my mind leave 
a large balance in favour of the sunny south. ; tw) 

As regards the last class named above, I believe that it will be found feasible to 
make polo on the Riviera possible for men of moderate means who cannot afford to 
keep their own string of ponies. It would be an immense boon if polo at Mandelieu 
can come within the possibility of officers who might wish to play for a week or two 
when wintering on the Riviera during leave from India. 

Obviously what is needed is for there to be a supply of club ponies. The idea has 
more than once been considered, but up to now it has not become reality. To be able 
to hire reasonably good ponies at a figure not prohibitive would act as a stimulus, and 
for the polo player * the winter of our discontent’ could, with a little organization 
and no enormous financial outlay, be transformed into a ‘‘ glorious summer.” The 
problem is by no means incapable of solution. There are two good grounds at Mandelieu, 
and I venture to describe the possibilities as almost unlimited. It must be all to the 
good if steps are taken to make what has been called “* the rich man’s game ” within the 
compass of those of more moderate means. 

Whereas golf has forged ahead all along the Riviera from Mentone to Hyéres, the 
potentialities of polo have not been developed to anything approaching the extent that 
should be obtainable. 

While this brief article was being concluded by me, the Biarritz Polo Club has 
been inaugurated. Play will commence there each season about the beginning of 
September, and continue for three or four months. The site is about half-way between 
Biarritz and Bayonne, and it comprises a full-size ground, a practice pitch, club-house, 
boxes for fifty or sixty ponies, and accommodation for grooms. It is also intended, 
if possible, to arrange for a stud of ponies which may be hired by visitors. 

The first honorary president is H.M. the King of Spain, and among those who are 
giving support to the Biarritz Polo Club are the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis 
de San Miguel, the Marquis de Jaucourt, Mr. F. 1H. Prince, M. Etienne Balsan, M. H. de 
Monbrison, and others. 
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Tue following short commentary on some famous polo players is written by 


: - . : a former 
international player of very wide experience. 


ASHTON, Lieut.-Colonel H. ©. 5.—Always « well-mounted and hard-working No, 2 
who ean ride and hit hard, but somehow just fails to get there in the hi ; 

BARRETT, Major F. W.—A clever and brilliant No. 3, up to all the-moves in the 
game. <A good rider, resourceful and confident, and a very accurate hitter when fit. 
His fondness for dribbling is sometimes costly for his side. 

BUCKMASTER, W. S.—A great personality on the polo ground, probably worth two 
goals to his side in moral effect alone. Tis place is No. 3, where he 


ghest class, 


Bi is an artist and 
tactician of the highest order. At his best in a winning game. 


CHEAPE, Captain Leslie (the late)—An exceptionally-brilliant all-round polo player 
of splendid physique, whom his country lias not yet been able to replace 

CHOLMONDELEY, Marquess of.—A safe back with an attractive style and lovely 
forward drive ; cool, but slow in movement and in anticipation. ; 

DALMENY, Lord.—A good, hard-hitting, but variable player, who is handicapped 
by his weight. 

Epwarps, Captain Noel (the late).—A brilliant forward player, tall and strong, 
with a remarkably effective strike on the near side. 

Gri, Captain F. A.—A player who has at times put up a first-class performance, 
but it is just this inconsistency that prevents him being numbered amongst the best. 

GRENFELL, The Brothers (the late)—Two very gallant players, greatly missed, 
whose combination at No. 1 and No. 2 was a pleasure to watch. 

HArnrIson, Major J. F.—A heavy-weight and powerful, hard-hitting back who put 
up some fine performances in the 1921 international trial matches. 

Hunter, Lieut.-Colonel C. F.—A very safe and hard-hitting back whom it would 
be difficult to replace if he could pass the ball with accuracy and discretion. 

HURNDALL, Major F. B.—A vigorous rider, hard hitter, and hard-working forward, 
inclined to ask too much of his pony and to try a brilliant shot instead of a safe one. 

Lioyb, Brig.-General J. Hardress.—A very excellent back or No. 3, beautiful hitter 
and rider, with great knowledge of the game. Resourceful and cool almost to a fault. 

Lockett, Major V. N.—Although a player of limited scope in riding and hitting 
power, has given some brilliant performances at back, especially in America in 1914, 
when he helped to bring back the international trophy. 
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Mpivitp, Lieut.-Colonel T. P.—A remarkably quick and accurate No. 1, but 
handicapped by lightness of weight and lack of power. A good rider who will give any 
back a lot of trouble. 

Minter, The Brothers—When the Rugby Club was in the picture, the combined 
play of Charles, Ted, and George at back, No. 3, and No. 2 respectively (and Walter 
Jones at No. 1), was a treat to see. Every stroke almost sent the ball just where it was 
wanted, and consequently they often defeated a harder-hitting side. The elimination 
of ‘‘off-side” opened out the game and told its tale on a less vigorous team that could 
not then so easily play a close game. 

NicKALLs, The Brothers.—In his day *‘ Pat’? was a brilliant No. 3, though rather 
handicapped by temperament; Cecil was an unusually fine No. 1, a hard rider and 
accurate goal-hitter ; Morris, a brilliant all-round forward. 

Riou, The Brothers.—Players of great merit, capable of reaching the highest el: 


if fit and suitably mounted. 


S) dG 
LIEUT.-COLONEL H. A. TOMKINSON 


Rrrson, Lieut.-Colonel R. G.—Owing to ill-health has unfortunately played but 
little of late years ; formerly a brilliant player, especially clever in meeting the ball, 
and on the near side. 

ToMKINSON, Lieut.-Colonel H. A.—A brilliant No. 1, who shines in the fastest game, 
though rather uncertain in front of goal; a little more reserve of power in himself 
and his pony would probably place him at the top of the tree. 

VAUGHAN, Major-General John.—An experienced forward with great knowledge 
of the game, and ever ready to cheer on his side ; good rider, but lacks hitting power. 
Wopenousr, Lord.—An exceptionally strong, hard-hitting and hard-riding back 
who has come on considerably in recent years as self-confide ( re 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN 

Horsemanship and a variety of forms of sport and games have always appealed 
strongly to His Majesty King Alfonso of Spain. He began to play polo in the year 
1908 and soon found himself able to take his place as No. 1 or No. 3 in club games. His 
first cup was secured in February of that year when, in a tournament at Moratalla, 
hear Cordoba, the seat of the Marquis de Viana, Master of the Horse, His Majesty's 
team defeated their opponents and won the Queen’s Cup. The teams were: BE. de 
Escandon, Duke of Santona, H.M. King Alfonso, Marquis de Villavieja (back) ; Marquis 
de Viana, Count del Real, Duke of Alba, Count de la Cimera (back). The score was 


nine goals to one. 

In the following season His Majesty was playing four days a week and made 
undoubted progress. He was defeated by a narrow margin in the Open Cup at Mora- 
talla, but was successful in the Madrid Open Cup by nine goals to five. The teams 
were: Marquis de Viana, Duke of Santoha, H.M. King Alfonso, Colonel Chunda Sing 
(back) ; Joaquin Santos Suarez, Leopoldo de la Maza, Major H. Marsham, Count del 
Real (back). Next year His Majesty again won the Open Cup at Madrid, playing 
No. 2, with J. San Miguel, Major H. Marsham, and the Marquis de Villavieja. The 


Duke of Alba’s side was defeated by six goals to four. 
Since then His Majesty has turned out regularly three or four days each week 
Until 1920 also His 


during the Madrid season, which lasts from March to July. 
Majesty continued to play during August on his private ground at the Magdalena 
Palace, Santander. 

His Majesty has usually something like forty ponies in the royal stables, and 
he is always most generous in lending them ; in fact, for the past seven years he 
has regularly furnished mounts to H.R.H. Don Raniero de Borb6én, and to the 
\ At the Casa de Campo, the private park of the Royal Palace 


Marquis de Villavieja. 
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of Madrid, there are three magnificent polo grounds, besides a practice pitch, while the 
royal parks at La Granja, near Segovia, and at La Magdalena, Santander, are other 
fine grounds for the game. 

His Majesty is always admirably mounted. His Hurlingham handicap is five, 
but playing on his own ponies and in his own grounds, it may safely be said that his 
form is worth an additional two points. 

It will be recalled that eight English polo players were invited to Madrid in 1914 
to practise in view of the matches against America. His Majesty not only played in 
some of the practice games, but, along with other Spanish gentlemen, lent the pick of 
his ponies to cross the Atlantic. Major Lockett, after the international matches had 
been won, spoke in the warmest terms of appreciation regarding the excellence of the 
mounts placed at the service of his team by the King and the Madrid players. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 

Like his father, King George, who when a flag lieutenant at Malta used to play 
polo there, the Prince of Wales has become an enthusiastic player, and indulges in 
this most sporting of games as often as he can. His Royal Highness first played while 
at Oxford, and resumed polo in 1921, being coached on the Hurlingham Club’s ground 
at Worcester Park, Surrey, by Mr. Frank Rich. That season he also played at 
Roehampton and at Hurlingham. 

In his first match at the latter club, on July 4th, he was on the winning side of 
Juniors, whose joint ages had to total less than one hundred years. They won the 
Villavieja Century Cup, beating by twelve goals to six the Veterans, whose united 
ages had to exceed two hundred years. The Prince of Wales’ handicap was then raised 
from one to two points. In August that year the Prince played No. 1 in the Quidnunes 
team that won the Challenge Cup tournament at Rugby. 

During his Eastern tour he lost no opportunity of taking part in the game. He 
played a lot while in India, notably at Bombay, Lucknow, Madras, Patna, Patiala, 
Jodhpur, and Mandalay. Games were also arranged for him at Malta, Manila, Colombo, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Cairo, and in the Malay States at Knala Lumpur and Selangor. 

On the day after his return home he played in a match at Ranelagh in which 
the Duke of York also took part. Shortly afterwards the Prince played in the annual 
Harrington Cup match at Ranelagh, helping the Lords to beat the Commons by five 
goals to three. 

After the London season was over he paid a polo visit to Captain the Hon. Frederick 
Guest at Bilton Park, Rugby. There he was a member of Captain Guest’s Templeton 
team that won the Renton Cup, and he competed too for the Rugby Challenge Cup. 
Me also visited the Cirencester Polo Club during their tournament week, and played 
in a match there. 


PRINCE HENRY 

Prince Henry, who is also handicapped at two points, began to play while 
at Cambridge, and in the 1920 Inter-University polo match he hit the winning goal 
for the Light Blues. In 1921 Prince Henry played in the Ranelagh Novices’ Cup 
tournament, helped the Vagrants to wrest the Aldershot Novices’ Cup from the 
3rd Hussars, and also scored the winning goal for the Cavaliers in the Aldershot Junior 
Cup final. He competed too that month at the Wellington Polo Club for the Crowthorne 
Cup. 

During the 1922 season Prince Henry played for the Old Cantabs against the 
Old Oxonians at Hurlingham. Later that summer he took part in the Junior Cup 
tournament at Rugby, which ended in the success of the Quidnunes, for whom his 
brother the Duke of York (handicap one point) played No. 1. 
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MR. FELIX AVELINO ARAMAYO 

Mr. Felix Avelino Aramayo was born in Bolivia in 1846, and is the son of the late 
Mr. Avelino Aramayo, who was a Deputy in Bolivia and Spent much of his time in 
England and France. 

The subject of the present biography completed his education in Kngland at Bruce 


Castle School. He Subsequently returned to Bolivia to resume the mining operations 
that had been undertaken originally by his father, Throughout his life Mr. Aramayo 
has been engaged in the development of various mining enterprises and explorations 
for silver and other minerals, which are mainly exported to this country. The London 
house of his firm has been established since 1891, and Mr. Aramayo has from that date 
lived chiefly in England, travelling backwards and forwards to Bolivia as business 


demanded. Mr. Aramayo has been a great traveller during his active lite, frequently 


MR. F. A. ARAMAYO 


visiting Bolivia, Peru, Chili, Argentine, Brazil, the United States, and most Kuropean 
countries. Probably he has crossed the Atlantic more often than most tr: vellers, except 
regular sailors. a . 
At school, he was fond of cricket and football, and in later years his favourite sport 
has been golf. _ : . 
From 1897 to 1903, Mr. Aramayo was Bolivian Minister to the Court ot St. James’s. 
His only son, Mr. Carlos Victor Aramayo, who was educated at Beaumont, and 
Kxeter College, Oxford, mainly resides in Bolivia, where, as a keen polo player, he has 
been successful in establishing a polo team. He has also done a little shooting and 
gone in for most manly sports. Ve . 
Mr. Aramayo’s town house was, until late years, 102, Cromwell Lay S.W.; he 
has now a villa at Biarritz and a house in Paris. His clubs include St. James’s, Ranelagh, 
Hurlingham, and Phyllis Court. ‘ 
BB a’ i | 
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THE EARL OF AIRULIE 

David Lyulph Gore Wolseley Ogilvy, 11th Karl of Airlie, was born on 18th July, 
1893, and is the son of the 10th Karl and Lady Mabell Frances Klizabeth Gore, Countess 
of Airlie. His lordship was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, and subsequently entered 
the Army, being appointed to the 10th Royal Hussars. At Eton he went in keenly for 
all sports, and got his house colours for football. Since leaving school his lordship has 
still retained his love of British sports, and he is particularly devoted to hunting. He 
has usually turned out with the Pytchley. 

He has also played polo, and took a deep interest in the game right up to the time 
of the outbreak of the war, being handicapped at three goals. 

His lordship is very fond of the gun, and has shot ever since he was a boy. In 
various parts of the country he has done a great deal of shooting, but has enjoyed the 
best sport in Scotland, in which country he has gone in largely for deer-stalking in his 


THE EARL OF AIRLIE 


own forests. It is not only in the British Isles, however, that he has handled the gun, 
for he has had some big game shooting, and, on one expedition, had some considerable 
success, getting all kinds of trophies. 

His lordship succeeded his father, the 10th Earl, in 1900. He owns about 69,000 
acres, his seat being Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir, Forfarshire. 

The Countess of Airlie, the mother of the present earl, extra Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Her Majesty the Queen, was born onthe 10th of March, 1866, and is the 
eldest daughter of the 5th Karl of Arran. In 1886 she married David William Stanley, 
10th Earl of Airlie (father of the present earl), who was killed during the Boer war, 
in the action at Diamond Hill, Pretoria, June, 1900. The Ogilvy family has played an 
important part in the history of Scotland, the title dating from 1491. Lord Airlie is 
enthusiastic about a considerable variety of forms of sport, including fishing, squash 
rackets, and lawn tennis. At squash rackets he won, from scratch, the Bath Club 
Junior Handicap in 1921. He served overseas in the European war, 1914 to 1917, 
was wounded at Arras, mentioned in despatches, and was awarded the Military Cross. 
His lordship’s clubs are the Turf, Cavalry, and Bath, 
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THE LATE MAJOR &5. i By, 


ABADI, D.S.O, 
A son of that distinguished 


soldier, Major-General Henry Richard Abadie, C.B., 
formerly of the 9th Lancers, whose services included the Eastern District Command 
and the Lieutenant-Governorship of Jersey, Major Eustace Henry Egremont Abadie 
was born on J anuary 24th, 1877, and educated at Charterhouse and Sandhurst, passing 
from there to a commission in the 9th Lancers, the distinguished regiment which his 
father had commanded a few years earlier. At Charterhouse, where so many famous 
sportsmen have received their first instruction, Major Abadie followed the usual sports 
with the whole-hearted energy that characterized his military career, though at that 
period cricket and football were favoured more than others. 


Major Abadie entered the Army in 1897, and two years later the commencement 
of hostilities in South Afric: 


a saw him engaged in active service. Serving through the 


MAJOR EUSTACE ABADIE 


whole of that arduous campaign, Major Abadie took part in many severe See co 
including the battle of Magersfontein. Whilst marching with sae pepe an 
Force, he was present at the relief of that city, and from oyu an ae ‘ ‘ . 
took part in the operations in the Free State, including ls aardeburg, cue 
in the surrender of Cronje on the nineteenth anniversary of Majuba. 
Continuing in that district, Major Abadie saw further severe eee ce ae ee 
Grove, Dreifontein, Karee Siding, Houtnek (Thoba Mountain), and the ae 1y 
In the Transvaal, in May and June, 1900, he took part In the Naat ees 8 aes 
Pretoria and Johannesburg and also that of Diamond Hill, and later, in the ae tes “s 
he was present at Reit Vlei and Belfast. From December, ae ane peace 8 
Abadie took part in much of the guerilla warfare in Cape om oo i i a ae 
he was mentioned in despatches of the 10th September, ae es a al a 4 ee _ 
received the Queen’s Medal with eight clasps, and the King’s Medal and two clasps. 
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Though polo was Major Abadie’s favourite sport, he found almost equal pleasure 
in hunting, which he had followed from boyhood. First entered to hounds with the 
Kast Kent, he enjoyed splendid sport with most of the leading packs, including the 
Quorn, Pytchley, Bramham Moor, and Holderness, as well as others in the neighbour- 
hood of the various garrison towns in which he was stationed. 

Whilst abroad Major Abadie had many opportunities for big game hunting, and 
When in India his long leave was always spent in expeditions to Cashmere, Tibet, and 
other parts of Central Asia, where almost every variety of the big game of those regions 
was secured. Major Abadie also shot in South Africa, and, notwithstanding his wide 
and varied experience of the big game of Asia, he considered the Cape buffalo to be the 
most sporting of all animals. 

Ever since the return of the regiment from South Africa in 1903 he took up 
motoring and always drove his own car. Though each season Major Abadie enjoyed 
the delights of deer-stalking in Scotland and regularly visited Norway for salmon-fishing, 
it was in the game of polo that he found his chief pleasure, and certainly no better 
training could have been his than the long association with the 9th Lancers, who about 
1904 were invincible and, in addition to the Army Championship, secured many other 
valuable trophies, Major Abadie playing in every event. 

For some time Major Abadie served at Camberley, having been specially selected 
for the Staff College course of instruction whilst holding the appointment of A.D.C. 
to Field-Marshal Sir John French. 

Major Abadie was killed in action at Messines, Belgium, 31st October, 1914. 


MR. WILLIAM A. BALL 

Mr. William A. Ball, of Little Sutton, Chester, was born near Taunton in 1863. 
From his boyhood he has been keenly interested in every form of sport which pertains 
to horseflesh, though polo is the particular field with which he has been most closely 
associated. 

Mr. Ball’s first polo experience was gained with the West Essex Club at Epping 
(Gaynes Park), where his brother, Mr. R. ©. Ball, was captain, and Mr. 8. Chisenhale 
Marsh, Major Tait, Mr. Arthur Waters, notable players. The side was undeniably a 
powerful one and was victorious in the County Competition in 1908. 

On going north to Liverpool in 1888, Mr. W. A. Ball became a member of the 
Wirral and the Liverpool Polo Clubs, the former then having its ground at Clatterbridge. 
It was during Mr. Ball’s tenure of the office of secretary of the Wirral Club that the 
transfer was made to Hooton Park. Both had capital sides and the game was in a very 
healthy condition by Merseyside, really good sporting matches being possible not only 
with the regular north of England teams, such as Manchester, Middlewood, York, and 
Holderness, but also with the 9th and 12th Lancers during their stay at Seaforth 
Barracks. The Liverpool Club, and the Wirral, went as far north as Edinburgh, and 
had several tours in Treland. 

Latterly, the summer tournament held by the Duke of Westminster at Eaton Park 
was greatly appreciated by all who were participants of the Duke's hospitality, and 
many members of the Wirral and the Liverpool Clubs took part in the week of play at 
Eaton Park. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that so highly were the merits of the Hooton Park 
ground ranked that the American polo team in 1913 did much of its training there. 

Among the local players who stand out in connection with polo during 
Mr. W. A. Ball’s time may be named Colonel W. Hall Walker, and Messrs. J. Reid Walker, 
Alfred Tyrer, A. G. Lister, George Melly, A. T. Nielson, the Nicholsons (H. and C.), 
J. Ravenscroft, A. H. Wrigley, F. W. Wignall, the Locketts, and the Gladstones of 
Court Hey. 
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\ . 2 u iS C ne i 5 ; J i 

- te a i played polo in all parts of the United Kingdom and in Egypt. It is 
Stins’ ré r ‘ a ‘alan , , j 7 
interesting to voy that the existing scheme for playing off preliminary ties in the 
Polo County Championship was suggested by Mr. Ball . 
a ae of time has prevented him from riding to hounds of late years: though the 
irral Harriers are his ack : ; | ) | 

g ers are his true home pack, he has turned out with the Cheshire and other 
hounds. 

Mr. W. A. Ball is interested in racing and was the originator and a director of the 
Hooton Park Club, now defunct. 

Apart from sport, he is a partner in the firm of Messrs. W. Bower & Son, Tithebarn 
Street, Liverpool, cotton brokers. 


\ 


\ . 
\ SE RARE BERG ea 


COLONEL 8S. H. BANKS 


THE LATE COLONEL 8. H. BANKS 
Colonel Samuel Henry Banks was born in Ireland in 1842, and was the son of the 


late Dr. Henry Banks, who was a keen hunting man. He was first educated privately, 
and then studied medicine at Trinity College, Dublin, subsequently entering the Indian 


Medical Service. 

He shot ever since he was a boy. 
to have been his favourite life-long pastimes. 
in India many snipe, duck, quail, and partridge fell to his share. 
confined to those fine rivers and loughs of Ireland, in which he had some seven or 
eight years’ excellent sport with salmon and trout. 

Colonel Banks, whose home was in Wicklow, resided for the greater portion of 
He was a member of the United Services’ Club and of many 


In fact, shooting and fishing may truly be said 
During his thirty-four years’ residence 
His fishing was strictly 


each year in Brighton. 
clubs in India. 
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MAJOR FREDERICK W. BARRETT 

Than Major F. W. Barrett, familiarly known to all polo enthusiasts as ‘‘ Rattle,” 
there is probably no more outstanding figure in connection with the game, and certainly 
no man of wider and more varied experience on the field. 

Born in 1875, Major Barrett was privately educated, and joined the 15th Hussars 
in 1897. Before he proceeded with his regiment to India in 1889, he did a great amount 
ot fox-hunting, and was showing marked promise as an amateur rider until a nasty fall 
at Sandown put an end to his riding for a time. 

His regimental polo experience began with the arrival of the 15th Hussars in India, 
and from 1902 to 1905 the team of the 15th had a stranglehold on the Inter-Regimental 
tournament, Major Barrett being in charge of the side on the four successive occasions 
on which they won the final. In addition, he played for the winning teams in all the 
leading tournaments in India. His successes as a steeplechase rider in India are equally 
famous, for he rode the winner of the Grand Annual Hurdle Race, the Burdwan Cup, 
the Indian Grand National, and the Poonah Grand National, as well as the Tollygunge 
Plate. During one portion of his most successful career he secured winning brackets 
in ten races out of twelve, and was second on the other two occasions. At that time 
Major Barrett’s riding weight was about 9st. 10lbs. 

He also did a considerable amount of pig-sticking, and was most unlucky not to 
secure the Kadir Cup, seeing that on one occasion he speared the pig in the final heat 
but was unable to show blood. He shot big game in India, and later went on two 
expeditions in British East Africa. 

From 1910 to 1913 Major Barrett acted as aide-de-camp to Sir Bryan Mahon, 
and during the European war he was chiefly with the 15th Hussars in France, having 
gone out with the Expeditionary Force, and was abroad from August, 1914, up to the 
armistice. 

Major Barrett has enjoyed an immense amount of pole in this country, where he 
usually plays No. 3, or back. He has been winner of practically all those trophies most 
envied by players, and has participated in tournaments in all parts of England. Like 
Buckmaster, ‘‘ Rattle ” Barrett seems to defy the hand of time, and his value as captain 
of a side is almost unique. 

The supreme triumph of Major Barrett’s polo career was his successful captaincy 
of the English team which brought back thé cup from Meadow Brook in 1914; he also 
played No. 2 for England against America in 1921. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN P. D’A. BANKS 

Captain Perey D’Aguilar Banks, only son of Colonel 8S. H. Banks, of the Indian 
Medical Service, and Mrs. Banks, was born in 1885, and fell on April 26th, 1915, while 
leading his men at the Second Battle of Ypres; he was mentioned by Sir John French for 
conspicuous bravery. 

Educated at Cheltenham, he entered Sandhurst in 1902, passed out to the Wiltshire 
Regiment the following year, and transferred to Queen Victoria’s Own Corps of Guides 
in 1905. From that time onward Captain Banks’s military career was one of singular 
distinction and closed under circumstances typical of a most gallant officer. A born 
leader of men, he was beloved by all who knew him; Lawson Wood’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Idol of the Regiment,” depicts Captain Banks’s orderly, though badly wounded himself, 
making an attempt to bring his master’s body across a dreadful zone of fire. 

Captain Banks was A.D.C. (for His Majesty’s visit) to the Hon. A. D. Younghusband, 
Commissioner of Sind in 1906. He saw service in various frontier fights. Karly in the 
European war he sailed for France in charge of a double company of the Corps of Guides 
and joined the 57th (Wilde’s) Rifles, being with that detachment in all their battles up 
to the time of his death. 

A notable all-round athlete, there was no form of ball-game which Captain Banks 
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took up wherein he failed to attain marked success. Ags a cricketer he scored a fine 
century for Cheltenham against Haileybury in 1902; the reference to this innings 
(‘* Wisden ’’) stated : “ The pavilion critics were unanimous in calling it equal to any 
innings ever played by a boy at Lord’s, Banks’s variety of strokes and his manipulation 
of his bat being quite Trumperesque.” Captain Banks averaged twenty-two runs per 
innings for Cheltenham that season. His Sandhurst colours naturally followed, and in 
Subsequent games in which he played for the Army Captain Banks did well. He played 
for Somerset in 1908. 

At Sandhurst Captain Banks got his football colours, and he was a first-rate rackets 
player. As a shot he could hold his own in the best company. 

Very high opinion of Captain Banks’s capabilities as a polo player were formed 
by all who saw him in India, and many successes at the game awaited him; among 


CAPTAIN P. D’A. BANKS 


these may be named the Punjaub Frontier Cup, which the Guides captured in 1913 
under Captain Banks’s leadership. He won five cups in 1914, three in Germany and 


two in India. 


A ATE MA. MAURICE A. BLACK 
ear oe Raia Cane eldest son of the late Adam William Black, of Edinburgh 
as born in 1876. 
a ie ee it, aie Rugby he was in the cricket XI (1895), was in the cross-country 
team, and carried off the athletic cup, winning the mile, half-mile, high jump, and 
steeplechase. Proceeding to Christ’s College, Major Black played for his college at 
cricket for three successive seasons. As a Rugby footballer he BML his Blue, played 
for the combined Universities v. London and the South eet ), and subsequently 
played a good deal with the London Scottish, Barbarians, and Middlesex. ners: 
Joining the 5th Dragoon Guards, Major Black was a regular member o ie 
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regimental polo team, and later played a good deal of club polo; his handicap was 6. 
He was a fine cross-country rider, and won many point-to-point races. 

He travelled extensively in South Africa, India, and British East Africa, shooting 
big game in the latter countries. Major Black was a keen hunting man and was much 
interested in the breaking and training of horses. 

During the European war he was wounded as early as October, 1914, rejoined his 
regiment in August, 1915, but was invalided home owing to the effects of his wounds. 
None the less, though forty years old, Major Black entered the R.F.C., and in 
September, 1916, was Flight-Commander on the Salonika Front. In February, 1917, 
when leading a bombing raid, he was attacked by two German planes and brought down 
in the enemy’s lines. 

Major Black’s action in joining the R.F.C., despite the disabilities arising from the 
wounds incurred earlier on, was greatly admired by all who knew him, and his death 
was a matter of sincere regret to his brother-officers and men. 


Mk. WALTER SELBY BUCKMASTER 

Mr. Walter Selby Buckmaster, of Moreton-Morrell, Warwickshire, was born in 
London in 1872. From Repton, where he was in the football XI, he went on to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His first games of polo were played before he was beyond 
his eighteenth year, in Essex, and while at college he represented his university at polo 
in 1892 and 1893, Oxford being beaten both years. Godfrey Heseltine, L. McCreery, 
and W. C. Harrild were the other members of the Cambridge University side. While 
at Trinity Mr. Buckmaster played Association football for the University on many 
occasions, though not in the Inter-’Varsity match. 

He played back in the winning team in the International Open tournament in 
Paris (1895), was a member of John Watson’s Freebooter side which gained the Champion 
Cup in 1896, Rugby being beaten in the final tie, and the same season saw Mr. Buck- 
master appearing for Stansted, victors in the County tournament. Subsequently 
he proved the moving spirit in the Old Cantabs side, established when the Freebooters 
disbanded. Gordon Heseltine, F. M. Freake, W. 8. Buckmaster, and L. McCreery 
made a powerful team, and the Old Cantabs won the Champion Cup in 1900, 1904, 
1907, 1908, 1910, 1912, and 1914—-a marvellous record. As a member of a scratch 
lot of Freebooters, Mr. Buckmaster agai helped to win the same trophy in 1907; at 
the age of forty-seven he was (as a Freebooter) able to figure as a Champion Cup winner 
for the tenth time. 

Possibly his most memorable game was in the final for the Open Cup at 
Hurlingham in 1897, when his side was opposed by a Rugby team, which included two 
of the Miller brothers and Mr. W. J. Drybrough. 

Though the 1902 matches against Foxhall Keene’s American team are the only 
occasions on which Mr. Buckmaster has appeared in this series, his absence in other 
seasons was more than once accounted for by accidents, for he has suffered a large 
variety of mishaps during his prolonged playing career. 

A magnificent horseman, with sound command of the ball, he has also shown goal 
shooting powers of no mean order; his handicap is ten goals. Lieut.-Colonel B. D. Miller, 
D.S.O. (he should know seeing that he has been playing with or against him any time 
these last thirty years) says of Mr. Buckmaster: ‘‘ There can be no two opinions about 
his being one of the very best, and certainly the most graceful horseman ever seen on 
a polo ground.” 

Mr. Buckmaster has kept his form wonderfully well. Shooting, hunting, and lawn 
tennis are other forms of sport in which he has taken part and by means of which he 
continues to keep fit. Mr. Buckmaster is an exceptionally fine judge of a polo pony 
and has owned some unusually good ones, including Bendigo and Rufus. 

Mr. Buckmaster has been closely connected with the County Polo Association 
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for many years and was its president from 1911 to 1921, and has been its representative 
on the Hurlingham and the Ranelagh Committees. 

During the Huropean war he commanded an ambulance unit in the 16th Division 
of the 4th Army and received the Croix de Guerre from the French Government. 


MR. HENRY STANLEY BELL, C.M.G., D.S.0. 

Mir: Henry S. Bell, of Bavington Hall, Northumberland, was born in 1874, being 
the son of the late Thomas Bell, J.P. . . 
: At Uppingham he took part in the usual school games, and was in the shooting 
VIII the first year of the meeting at Bisley. 

Going to the north to embark upon his professional career as an engineer, 
Mr. Harry Bell continued to play Rugby football for some seasons until a damaged knee 
compelled him to abandon the game. He captained the Northern Club, and with 


his brother, Mr. Sydney Bell, took part in Northumberland County matches, the pair 
playing at half-back. 


MR. HENRY S. BELL 


As a hunting man, he has long been connected with the Tynedale Hounds, and 
was for some years upon the Hunt Committee. He has bred a good many of his own 
hunters, and has ridden in hunt point-to-point races. 

Mr. Bell has done a considerable amount of game shooting in his time, and has 
shooting rights at Common Burn (Wooler, Northumberland) ; he is very fond of a day 
with driven grouse. 

For several years, with one of his brothers, he ran a beagle pack at Bavington Hall, 
a deal of good sport being obtained. 

Polo on Tyneside has never received the support it should have done, but during 
the five years which summed the existence of the Northumberland Polo Club, 
Mr. Harry Bell acted for some time as secretary and treasurer and bore the brunt of 
the work in the attempt to keep the club going. Lack of co-operation, the wane of the 
Catterick Polo Club, and a serious accident to Mr. Bell, all contributed to bring the club 
to an end. 

Living as he does in the country, Mr. Bell finds his motor-cars essential to getting 
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about. He invariably drives for himself, and is so accustomed to use a car for travel 
that, when chatting with the writer of these notes, he stated that he had not travelled 
in a train for twelve months! Both Mr. and Mrs. Bell are skilful drivers; they get 
excellent service from their Armstrong-Whitworth cars, and Mr. Harry Bell can point 
back more than twenty years to his first motor experience, in France, on a Gobron 
Brillé car. 

Mr. Harry Bell served in the South African war (despatches, D.S.O.), and, during 
the European war, was for nearly two years in command of the Ist Northumbrian 
Brigade, R.F.A. He was invalided home, and received his discharge in 1918, after being 
thrice mentioned in despatches, C.M.G., T.D. 


THE LATE MAJOR J. 8S. CAWLEY 

Among the many notable polo players who gave their lives in the European war 
was Major Cawley, son of Sir Frederick Cawley. He fell in action in the early months 
of the war while serving with his regiment, the 20th Hussars. 

Educated at Rugby, he proceeded to Sandhurst, subsequently being identified 
with regimental polo wherever he was stationed. The late Major Cawley saw service 
in the South African campaign and received a medal with four clasps. He was a keen 
shot and hunting man and had a wide interest in various fields of sport. 

In India he figured as a member of the team representing the 20th Hussars in 
many tournaments, and in Egypt and South Africa he showed consistently good form. 
His regiment was victorious in the Indian Inter-Regimental tournament in 1901, lost 
in the final of the Hurlingham Inter-Regimental tournament of 1905, but was 
successful in this competition the two succeeding seasons. As No. 1 Major Cawley 
was a real stimulus to his side, and he was among the top flight of regimental polo 
players. 


THE MARQUESS OF CHOLMONDELEY 

George Horatio Charles Cholmondeley, 5th Marquess of Cholmondeley, was born 
in 1883. 

He was a rather slow starter at polo, and, during his time in India, gave no special 
signs of promise. In 1908 and 1909 he won the championship of South Africa. This 
was with the 9th Lancers, and the team éarried off the Inter-Regimental tournament 
of 1909 with Lord Rocksavage (as he then was) as a member of the side. The champion- 
Ship of America and the championship of Canada followed, for his lordship went on 
tour to the United States in 1910, and these victories owed a great deal to the fact that 
he was}iplaying there with F. O. and R. Grenfell, Captain Gill completing the side. 
He formed one of the Ranelagh team, first winners of the American Open Championship. 

Playing with the Freebooters, he has been a participant in a wide variety of 
tournaments, usually with success. The Marquess of Cholmondeley was one of the 
leading players figuring in the trial games for the last Anglo-American matches, but, 
as yet, he has never quite justified a place in international teams, possibly because 
he is, in degree, a ‘“‘made” athlete, and has attained high skill at polo and lawn tennis 
by sheer practice and work. He has appeared twice in the international match against 
Ireland for the Patriotic Cup. 

He is a fine shot and useful golfer. In the early part of the year he and the 
Marchioness (sister of Sir Philip Sassoon), herself a good shot and capital tennis player, 
are usually to be found on the Riviera, where abundance of polo and tennis are obtainable. 

His lordship served with the 9th Lancers in South Africa, and went to France in 1916 
with the Tank Corps. 

In March, 1923, the Marquess of Cholmondeley succeeded his father, who died from 
injury received from a fall whilst hunting. 

[lis town house is 12, Kensington Palace Gardens, S.W. 
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MR. A. KOCH DBE GOOREYND 


Mr. Alexander Koch de Gooreynd, son of Mr. William Koch de Gooreynd, was born 
in 1899, 

At Eton, where he was educated, he was in Mr. C. M. Well’s house, and the example 
of that distinguished Middlesex amateur served to stimulate Mr. de Gooreynd with 
enthusiasm for games. He wag captain of the house, both for cricket and football. 

Proceeding to Sandhurst, he was later gazetted to the Trish Guards and remained 
three years in that regiment until retirement in 1920. 

During his Army career Mr. A. Koch de Gooreynd played a good deal of regimental 
polo, usually as No. 1 or No. 2, and one season reached the final of the Infantry Cup. 
He has, from time to time, turned out both at Ranelagh and Roehampton. 

Mr. A. Koch de Gooreynd is actively interested in nearly every form of sport 
connected with horses. He attends the principal flat racing meetings in this country 


Swaine 


MR. A. KOCH DE GOOREYND 


and owns Amalgamation IT., a useful steeplechaser. A keen fox-hunter, he has usually 
turned out with the West Kent, at times with Lady Masham’s Bedale Hounds, and 


formerly with the Household Brigade Drag. 7 . | 
Since the armistice Mr. A. Koch de Gooreynd undertook an interesting trip after 


big game in the Soudan. He plays a good deal of lawn tennis. i, eae 
In January, 1921, Mr. A. Kochde Gooreynd married Priscilla, daughter of at 


Major and Lady Alice Reyntiens. . 
He resides at 81, Cadogan Square, S.W., and his clubs are the Guards’, St. James’s, 
uy S. JS J 9 1A LU L / . 


Ranelagh, and Roehampton. 
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MR. F. CLUNIE DALE 

Mr. F. Clunie Dale, of Higginsfield, Cholmondeley, Cheshire, son of the late 
Mr. R. N. Dale, of Bromborough Hall, was born in 1859. 

At Harrow his interest in games lay chiefly in cricket, and he was also his house 
rackets player. As a young man Mr. Dale became one of the founders of the Wirral 
Polo Club, and has been identified with the game in Liverpool for many years. Before 
moving to their ground at Hooton Park, the Wirral team played at Clatterbridge, and 
at both places the game gained the support of a band of men, not strong in point of 
numbers, but enthusiasts who played polo for the pure love of it. 

They met teams from Catterick, Middlewood, Manchester, Edinburgh, Hull, and 
elsewhere; Wirral usually figured creditably in the County tournament, and 
Mr. Clunie Dale, who has held many official positions with the club, looks back with 
pleasure on those years. 

Mr. Clunie Dale has been a member of the Cheshire Hunt from boyhood, and, with 
his children, has been a keen follower of the Wirral Harriers in their extensive country 
between the Dee and the Mersey. As with other hunting men, Mr. Clunie Dale has 
seen many changes in the status of fox-hunting. He has bred some of his own mounts, 
and his horse, Cavalier, won the Wirral Hunt Members’ Steeplechase three successive 
years. 

For some time Mr. Clunie Dale and a friend shared a grouse moor in Perthshire. 

He was one of the founders, and later, chairman of the Hooton Park Club, where 
a first-rate steeplechase course was laid out which provided most successful and popular 
meetings for many years until the exigencies of war required the estate for an aerodrome ; 
this occupation, unfortunately, rendered the course unfit for further racing. 

Apart from sport, Mr. Clunie Dale is a partner in the firm of Messrs. Rundell & 


Dale, average adjusters, Cunard Buildings, Liverpool. 


LORD DALMENY 
Lord Dalmeny, who was born in 1882, and is the son and heir of the Earl of Rosebery, 


was educated at Eton. He held a commission as Second-Lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards during 1902-1903, and represented the County of Midlothian in the House of 
Commons from 1906 to 1910. Lord Dalmeny started polo in 1909, and at once showed 
signs of considerable promise. The following season he was associated with two polo 
victories, being the No. 2 of the Bath Club team that won the Social Clubs’ Cup at 
Hurlingham, and afterwards helping Mr. Buckmaster’s team at back to win the Moreton- 
Morrell tournament. 

In 1911, he was the back of Major Harold Pearson’s Capton House team that was 
successful in the Ranelagh Novices’ Cup tournament, and he played No. 1 for the 
Woodpeckers when they won the Rugby Open Cup. Lord Dalmeny’s Mentmore team 
won the Cowdray Park tournament at Midhurst, Sussex, in 1912 and again in 1913, 
and in the latter year he had several other successes, helping the Pilgrims to win the 
Roehampton Junior Championship, the Claremont team to win the Cirencester Junior 
Cup, and Halford to win the Rugby Autumn Challenge Cup. 

On resuming play after the war, in which his brother, the Hon. Neil Primrose, 
who was also a polo player, was killed, Lord Dalmeny in 1920 again won the Hurlingham 
Social Clubs’ tournament in a Bath Club team, and he was amongst those tried for a 
place in the 1921 England international team, and was spare man. 

His most important polo success was gained in 1922, when he helped Major Harold 
Pearson’s Cowdray team to win the Ranelagh Open Cup, and that season he was also 
a member of the Old Etonians’ side that won the Public Schools’ Cup at Roehampton. 
He played in the team which won the Champion Cup in 1923. Lord Dalmeny’s polo 
handicap is seven points. 

Lord Dalmeny’s town house is 38, Berkeley Square, W. 
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i} Va fy nN TT 
SIR =. epee DEMETRIADI, K.B.B. 
orn In 1880 and ‘ated at Marlborouch. Sir < iadi 
ee ich & educated at Marlborough, Sir Stephen Demetriadi was keen on 
al games and was particularly fond of gymnastics. 
On entering business wi ossrs. Ralli - 
ae aaa . i 88 Vi ith Messrs. Ralli Bros., he Spent some years with the firm’s 
Ale a, ane Imo That ti sayilic. femme Gyalse : - . : 
ee . geet during that time took every ady antage of participating in sports, 
ALTE » ’ Taperctsaiea less OG 17Y » has 
BG, ae : ce for polo, pig-sticking, and big game shooting. As a member of the 
valcutta urf Club, he took a great interest in racing. 
; Sir oe who killed his first bird at the age of twelve, is an excellent shot and 
as a preference for grouse gs ing Vv | 
_ i 10. e ence for grouse shooting. As a boy he rode to hounds, but since he left 
or India he has ceased to take an active interest in this branch of sport. 
ee outbreak of the European war found Sir Stephen in India, and as the result 
or iuness, some time elapsed before he returned to this country. In 1916, while still 


SIR STEPHEN DEMETRIADI, K.B.E. 


convalescent, he joined the Naval and Military War Pensions Committee, and he was 
soon prevailed upon to take charge of the branch dealing with disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 

Sir Stephen’s business methods were appreciated by the Ministry of Pensions, and 
at a later date he was offered and accepted the important post of Director of Pensions 
to Demobilized Soldiers. Very shortly after taking charge of this field of activity he 
realized that the outstanding claims were extraordinarily numerous, and, more serious 
still, they were increasing at an alarming rate. In point of fact the consequences of 
the unprecedented rapidity at which the War Office was demobilizing men threatened 
to overwhelm the existing machinery of the department. This was recognized by the 
Government, who could not fail to foresee that highly serious consequences would follow 
unless some method of overcoming the congestion could be designed. Given a fairly 
free hand, Sir Stephen introduced new methods in all directions, and brought about 


satisfactory reorganization and improvement. 
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The following passage from a speech in the House of Commons by Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans, then Minister of Pensions, is evidence of the appreciation felt for 
Sir Stephen’s labours : ‘In January last I found that sufficient provision had not been 
made to deal with the Claims Office Z men, so I established the Z branch as an emergency 
branch to deal with these cases only. It was organized and directed by Mr. Demetriadi, 
a business man of great ability, and but for his untiring efforts and for the excellent 
work of the statl under his direction there would have been serious delay in dealing with 
the 385,000 cases received. The greatest number of awards made in any one week 
was 35,000, a really remarkable performance when it is remembered that each claim 
requires separate and detailed investigation and a decision on the merits.” 

For his war services Sir Stephen was created a Knight Commander of the British 
Empire early in 1920. 

It may be added that Sir Stephen embodied his views upon Civil Service methods 
in two small books under the titles, ‘‘ Inside a Government Office,”’ and ‘* A Reform 
for the Civil Service ”’ (Cassell & Co., Ltd.). 

Sir Stephen is a keen motorist and golfer, and has had some mountaineering 
experience. Among his hobbies there has always existed a fondness for dogs, his Trish 
terriers having won prizes on more than one occasion. 


MARQUIS DE JAUCOURT 

The fascination of the game of polo and the pleasures of fox-hunting have made 
resident in our midst many keen Continental Sportsmen. Among these must be 
included the Marquis de Jaucourt, whose association with both of those branches of 
sport has made him a familiar figure in Lancashire. Born on March 10th, 1876, he 
was educated partly in France and partly in this country. From early boyhood 
he has been devoted to hunting, and after taking up residence at Waddington Hall, 
Clitheroe, Lancashire, followed the sport with keen interest. Lord Ribblesdale’s 
Buckhounds, the Pendle Forest Harriers, the Cottesmore, the Belvoir, and Cheshire 
Hounds have, with their varied territories, all contributed to the wide experience of 
British hunting that the Marquis now possesses. He is a fine horseman over any country. 

Taking up polo in 1904, the Marquis played at first for the Paris Polo Club, and 
took part in many tournaments for them at Ostend, Frankfort, and Deauville, playing 
No. 1 or No. 2. Whilst living in this country he played a great deal for the Liverpool 
Club, and for the Clitheroe Polo Club, which he started before the war. 

At big game shooting in Cashmere, in Cochin China, and with the late Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar, he was fortunate in experiencing sport of a high order, and has handsome 
mementoes, in the shape of horns, heads, and skins, of a thoroughly enjoyable and 
interesting trip. 

Since the war the Marquis has given up his residence in Lancashire, and now 
resides abroad. He is still keenly interested in polo, and has started the Biarritz 
Polo Club. 

In France the Marquis is a member of the J ockey Club and in this country of 
St. James’s and Marlborough Clubs. 


MR. JOHN DUNVILLE 

Wing-Commander John Dunville, of Sion, Navan, Co. Meath, and of 46, Portland 
Place, W., is the only son of the late Mr. Robert Grimshaw Dunville, and was born in 
Ireland in 1866. 

He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In 1890 Mr. Dunville became secretary to the late Duke of Devonshire, then 


Marquess of Hartington, and remained in that capacity until the death of that 
distinguished statesman. 
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Throughout his life he has taken an active interest in recreative outdoor sports 
of all kinds. During his residence at Cambridge Mr. Dunville played polo with 
enthusiasm, and was a member of the University team, playing against Oxford in 
the year 1887. 

He was M.F.H. the Meath from 1911 to 1915, and has always been very keen on 
fox-hunting. 

Probably no one except Mr. Dunville has ever won the Cambridge University 
Steeplechase Challenge Cup three years in succession, but this he certainly did, for 
he retains the trophy he won outright ; moreover he rode his mare Carmelite IV on 
each occasion. 

In the early 1900’s Mr. Dunville gave a good deal of attention to ballooning, and 
crossed from Dublin to Macclesfield in a flight undertaken in 1910. 

Like his father, who was conspicuous for his devotion to the responsibilities of a 
large landowner, and held the office of High Sheriff of Meath in 1882 and of Co. Down 
in 1886, Mr. John Dunville has taken his full share of county administrative work. 
In his younger days he held a commission as leutenant in the 5th Leinster Regiment, 
and in the European war he served from 1915 to 1919 in the Royal Naval Air Service 
and in the Royal Air Force, receiving a C.B.E. in recognition of his work. 

In 1892 Mr. Dunville married Violet Anna Blanche, daughter of the late Mr. G. W. 
Lambart, of Neau Pare, Meath, his eldest son, Mr. Robert Lambart Dunville, being 
born in 1892. His second son, Second-Lieutenant J. S. Dunyille, Royal Dragoons, 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. He was killed in France in IL. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES CHETWYND ELLISON 

Mr. Charles Chetwynd Ellison, second son of the late Rev. C. ¢. Iillison, of 
Bracebridge, Lincolnshire, was born in 1870. 

After leaving Clifton College, he passed through the engineering side of King’s 
College, London, and was subsequently articled to a mining engineer in South Yorkshire. 
On passing his mining examination he was at once successful in obtaining the position 
of manager of a large South Yorkshire colliery, and after three years, succeeded to the 
position of managing director of the New Monckton Collieries, which concern he very 
Successfully developed during the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Ellison was also connected with several other commercial undertakings and 
was a well-known figure in the mining world, being a past president of the Midland 
Institute of Mining Hngineers, on the Council of the Mining Engineers, and representative 
of South Yorkshire on the Mining Association of Great Britain. 

Coming from a well-known sporting family, Mr. Ellison had all the instincts of 
Sport born in him, and was brought up in his early youth to enjoy most kinds of sport 
and to learn most games. From what has been written above it will readily be under- 
stood that, as a young man, the more serious side of life occupied nearly the whole of 
his time, and it was only occasionally that he was able to find time to enjoy either sport 
or games. 

A hunting-man from his boyhood, Mr. Ellison first started hunting with the 
Blankney, and the Grove, and followed a great number of English packs, but most of 
his time was spent in the Badsworth country, where he hunted for twenty-four Seasons. 
Later, Mr. Ellison hunted with the Sinnington, and although a heavy-weight, he managed 
to see most of the fun, as he rode the best of horses. 

Mr. Hllison was a very keen polo player, and did a great deal to keep the game 
going in Yorkshire ; in fact, he probably played more polo in that county than anyone 
else. For many years he played for and was captain of the Middlewood Polo Club, 
Which won the Northern Division of the County Cup on four occasions. After 
the Middlewood Club ceased to exist for want of players, he, with his friend, 
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Captain Whitworth, M.F.I., ran a team, and although they often had to travel long 
distances, they enjoyed a considerable amount of good polo. 

Mr. Ellison bred and trained many ponies, some of which have turned out very 
well. Ladybird played in the international matches of 1914, when England was 
successful in the United States. White Heather, which he bred, was sold for 525 guineas 
in 1919; this was considered a record price for a pony which had never been played 
in a match. Mr. Ellison was a member of the Polo Handicapping Committee. 

Mr. Ellison was very fond of shooting, and for many years was a partner in some 
South Yorkshire moors with Mr. Charles Darley. 

A keen golfer in the early ‘nineties, he was an original member of the Sheffield 
and District Golf Club, started the Wortley Golf Club in 1894, and was captain in 1896, 

Mr. Ellison was a very useful cricketer, and kept wicket for the Lincoln Lindum, 
Gentlemen of Lincolnshire, and the Sheffield Collegiate Clubs. 


MR. C. C. ELLISON ON SNOWSTORM 


Various sporting inventions were brought out by him, including a hunting-crop 
with wire-cutters in the crook, a patent boot-jack, a polo stick-carrier, and adjustable 
floor for shooting-butts, and a special bridle for light-mouth pullers. 

Not only did the subject of this sketch take a very active part in most sports 
and games, but he was a great believer in providing means for the workers to enjoy 
all healthy games, and he had in connection with his collieries a capital Men and 
Boys’ Institute, where most games are enjoyed, and some very good players have been 
turned out. 

Mr. Ellison married Mary Sybil, youngest daughter of the late Mr. George Wilson, 
of Banner Cross, West Sheffield. 

Mr. Ellison resided at Hutton’s Ambo Hall, near York, and his clubs were Boodles, 
Sports, Hurlingham, Yorkshire (York). 

His death occurred in November, 1922. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY SPENCER FOLLETT 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Seymour Follett was born at Kxeter on the 27th July, 1866, 
and is the son of the late Sir Charles Follett, C.B. 

He was educated at Wellington College and Sandhurst; he served in the 7th Dragoon 
Guards from 1885 to 1902, and was in the South African war in 1900. At Wellington 
the games at which he was the keenest were cricket and rackets, and he played both 
for his house. At Sandhurst he played cricket, rackets, and polo. From Sandhurst 
he went into the 7th Dragoon Guards, and in 1885 went to India. 

It was Colonel Follett, together with Earl H aig, who brought into being the Indian 
Polo Association, and Colonel Follett acted as the first secretary of the Association 
from 1889. Previous to the Association which he and Earl Haig formed, there was no 
central body in India in connection with polo. 

Colonel Follett played polo for his regiment for five years of the seven that he 
was in India and took part in two regimental finals. He has done a great deal of pig- 
sticking in India, and has had some big game shooting in Kashmir, when he got ibex 
and most species of game. 

In the last nine months of the South African war Colonel Follett was Remount 
Officer, and bought and dispatched no less than ten thousand Russian horses. 

Colonel Follett returned to England in 1892 and was at Canterbury for two years, 
after which he was stationed at Norwich. He was, whilst there, Master of the Regimental 
Stag Hounds from 1895 to 1898. He had some fine sport, and also some excellent 
shooting. He was through the Boer war, and on his return again took the mastership 
of the stag hounds in N orfolk, where he subsequently retired and settled down, and 
ran them for one year as a subscription pack. Recently he has gone to his old county 
to live on a property which he has inherited. 

In the year of the completion of the South African war Colonel Follett stood for 
Parliament for North Norfolk in the Conservative interest. He was, however, defeated, 
but has continued to take a keen interest in politics outside the House of Commons, 
and was chairman of the Suffolk Conservative Association for some years up till 1917. 

Colonel Follett married Dorothy, only child of Mr. W. Champion, of Reddlesworth, 
Norfolk. 

Colonel Follett is a member of the Ca ralry and Boodles, and resides at Rockbeare 
Manor, Devonshire. 


THE LATE MR. ©. T. GARLAND 
Amongst the many good sportsmen that America has given us, the name of 
Mr. Charles Tuller Garland, of Moreton Hall, Moreton-Morrell, Warwick, figured 
prominently, not alone for the popularity of his colours on the racecourse, but for 
the thoroughness with which he supported the game of polo. The impetus given to 
breeding high-class ponies, and the skill and courage hecessary to attain any measure 
of success at the game, would in themselves be sufficient to place it high in the opinion 
of sportsmen, and when one adds the distinct pleasure it affords to thousands from a 
Spectacular point of view, and the friendly rivalry created by international contests, it 
is plain to see that this game, once entirely Eastern, will for ever rank high in British 
Sports and pastimes. 
Born on December 16th, 1874, in New York, Mr. Garland was a son of the late 
Mr. J. A. Garland, and came to settle permanently in England in 1 901. Prior to his 
coming to this country he had gained considerable experience of racing in America. 
On settling at Moreton-Morrell, Warwickshire, he had a fine private Scie Gs course 
laid out on the property, and, with Mr. I’Anson as private trainer, Mr. Garland’s black- 
spotted light-blue jacket was many times carried to victory. Amongst other good 
horses owned by him were Oaklands and Sudden Rise. Mr. Garland won brackets in 
flat races, steering the first-named to victory at Warwick. Oaklands, a fine, powerful 
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brown gelding by Waterford, also won in the spring of 1906 the Hurst Park New 
Century Steeplechase, accomplishing the distance in record time, while his performance 
over the severe Aintree course in the year following, when he finished sixth, was very 
creditable. Questionable and Wild Aster also credited their sporting owner with several 
‘aces, Many of which were gained with Mr. Garland in the saddle. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to equine sport he took an almost equal interest in 
games, and, though at cricket he was only moderate, le played a really first-class game 
of tennis and squash-rackets. In his own grounds two excellent courts were built, 
and the services of Johnson and his brother were retained. Mr. Garland was also 
frequently seen at Prince’s. 

Motoring had latterly a considerable attraction for Mr. Garland, and, with the 
thoroughness that characterized all his association with sport, he acquired a close 
knowledge of the subject and invariably drove himself. He owned four large cars, a 
Hotchkiss, Mercedes, Renault, and Daimler, and with these facilities for touring made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the most beautiful and historical places of interest 
in the kingdom. 


MR. CHARLES T. GARLAND 


From about 1905 Mr. Garland had a moor and deer forest in Perthshire and had 
the pleasure of grassing several “royals.” In 1910, the shooting was exceptionally 
good, no less than four “ royals ’’ being secured and a goodly number of other stags. 

Though in America he did a considerable amount of yachting, he did not in later 
years own any sailing yachts in Nngland, but chartered steam yachts, including the 
Narcissus and Cotania. 

The love of hunting was given full play during his residence in this country, and 
most of the Midland packs were followed, as well as several in Ireland. It was, however, 
with the Warwickshire that Mr. Garland found his chief pleasure and, as his stables 
sheltered the best-bred hunters obtainable, he was able to follow with the keenest 
enjoyment the splendid pack which, under the able mastership of Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, afforded grand sport since 1900. 

Mr. Garland took up polo very soon after settling in England and played regularly 
until his death. For one season the three brothers Niekalls and himself formed a team, 
and some idea of the strength of this combination may be gathered from the fact of 
their getting into the final for the Open Cup at Hurlingham. In 1904 he laid down 
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= n polo ground and started a team called the Moreton-Morrell team, which won 
oth the ae Open Cup, and the Hunt Cup and Open Cup at Ranelagh, the team 
comprising W. 8. Buckmaster, (C Vickalls rereux Mi mi 
ae i a se : ’ es Nickalls, Devereux Milburn, and Mr. Garland. 
e. me : ae an war Mr. Garland held a commission in the British Army. 
e devoted a good deal of attenti ) racing jovi i of 
a ear al of attention to racing, though never enjoying the smiles of 
une as an owner. His Moreton-Morrell estate was sold in 1920. Mr. C. T. Garland 
died suddenly in June, 1921, 


SPAN EAS Gil 
Captain Frederick Agnew Gill, who has so successfully officiated as joint polo 
manager at the Ranelagh Club since 1901, learnt to play in South Africa with the 
ord Dragoon Guards, and was in their regimental team when they won the 1894 
ee tournament in Natal. On leaving the Service he managed the polo at 
is for three Seasons, from 1899 to 1901, and then was appointed polo manager at 
anelagh in suecession to the Messrs. Miller. He also managed at Deauville from 


COLONEL G. PHILIPPI, COLONEL T. P. MELVILL, BARON SCHROEDERS, CAPTAIN F. A. GILL 


1900 to 1909. Captain Gill’s first tournament success in this country was in 1900, 
when he was a member of the Deauville team that carried off the Autumn Cup at 
Rugby. In 1908 he was the No. 3 of the Ranelagh team that won the Ranelagh Open 
Cup tournament, and in 1909 he helped Mr. Frank Mackey’s Beauchamp Hall team 
to win the Roehampton Cup. Captain Gill in 1910 went to the United States after 
the London polo season was over to manage the six weeks’ tournament season at the 
Point Judith Polo Club, and played back in the Ranelagh team, with “ Rivy ” and 
Francis Grenfell and Lord Rocksavage, that won the open Championship of America. 
Earlier in that vear he had captained an English team that won the All American 
Champion Cup at Coronado in California. In 1912, playing back for the Wanderers, 
he gained his second Roehampton Cup Victory. Captain Gill (whose handicap is 
7 points) was associated with the Foxhunters’ Junior Championship win at Roehampton 
in 1920, and in 1921 his Foxhunters’ team won both the Open Cup tournament and the 
Joronation Cup at Ranelagh. 

In April, 1922, Captain Gill went to Spain with Baron Schroeders, Colonel T. P. 


Melvill, and Colonel Philippi, and won the Madrid Open and the Moratella Open Cups. 
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M. ALFRED GRISAR 

One of those Continental sportsmen who have spared no efforts to advance the 
interests of first-class polo is M. Alfred Grisar, of 18, Rue Girard, Antwerp. 

Born in 1881, he is a son of the late M. Ernest Grisar, of Antwerp ; he was educated 
in England, at Brighton College, and in Switzerland. On completing his studies 
M. Grisar travelled round the world, spending some time in the Argentine ; it was at 
the Buenos Aires Hurlingham that he first began to play polo. On his return to Antwerp, 
he entered upon a commercial career, while devoting much of his leisure to the 
furtherance of many forms of games and sport. The foundation of the Beerschot 
Athletic Club, in 1901, was the direct outcome of M. Grisar’s efforts. Situated upon 
his own property, this club has become one of the largest in the city of Antwerp, its 
membership including devotees of lawn tennis, football, hockey, and cricket. Here 
were held the Olympic Games of 1920. 

In 1905 M. Alfred Grisar founded the Antwerp Polo Club, constructing a capital 
ground on an estate owned by himself and which he inherited from his father. In 
the three succeeding seasons he arranged tournaments in which teams from Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Frankfort participated, as well as a side captained by E. D. Miller. In 
most of the games M. Grisar himself took part, usually playing No. 2 or No. 3. He 
has a nice stud of ponies, English, Argentine, American, and Australian. 

It was in 1909 that he made his first appearance on an English polo ground. He 
founded the ‘‘ Pilgrims ” team, for which have appeared such well-known players as 
Major Lockett, Frank and H. T. Rich, Colonel T. P. Melvill, and others. For a time 
the ‘* Pilgrims ’? had a most successful career. 

M. Alfred Grisar is President of the Antwerp Polo Club and is on the committee 
of the Ostend Polo Club. The former transferred its headquarters from Beerschot 
to Hoogboom, and an ambitions scheme was embarked upon, transforming the site 
into an unusually fine country club, with tennis-courts, racecourse, and two polo grounds. 
The advanee of the Germans in 1914 caused the destruction of the club buildings, and 
during the occupation of Belgium the polo grounds became vegetable gardens. 

Being a member of the Executive Committee of the Olympic Games, M. Grisar 
insisted that the polo tournament should be held at Ostend in 1920. Tt was recognized 
as impossible to get the Antwerp ground ready in time. Despite the fact that not 
only had the Ostend ground been entirely destroyed and neglected during the war 
years, but that it had also been used by the Germans for all sorts of purposes, M. Grisar 
and his colleagues laboured unceasingly to bring it into good condition. Considering 
the circumstances, and in spite of the fact that games were played there, wet or dry, 
daily, for weeks, the subsequent tournament was a success. It is an open secret 
that M. Alfred Grisar was one of the most ardent workers towards making the Olympic 
polo of 1920 memorable. 

It was genuinely delightful to him to find that it was possible to open the new 
Antwerp ground in the September of 1920, the opening game being between an Antwerp 
team and an Anglo-Belgian side. <A brilliant gathering of Belgian and international 
society assembled at the club on the morning of September 8th to watch the Olympic 
jumping competitions for officers, and most of the distinguished company stayed to 
watch the polo also. So well were the two sides matched that the final score stood at 
three goals all, figures which were unchanged after two extra periods had been fought 
out. Another match followed next day and several promising young Belgian players 
displayed capital form. 

Five teams entered for the Antwerp tournament of 1921, the Open Cup being 
won by the 14th Hussars, then stationed at Cologne. Among notable players were 
Karl Hopping, Major Hurndall, Colonel T. P. Melvill, Mr. Drage, and H. T. Rich. 

In this country M. Alfred Grisar is a member of Hurlingham, Ranelagh, 
Roehampton, and Rugby Polo Clubs. 
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SIR CECIL WILLIAM NOBLE GRAHAM 


Sir Cecil Graham, second son of the late Sir John Graham, Bart., was born in 1872. 


At Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, his chief sport interest was rowing, and, as 
indicated in another volume of BRITISH SPORTS AND SPORTSMEN, Sir Cecil gained many 
successes at the University and for Leander during the nineties. 

Partner in the firm of Messrs. William Graham & Company, Glasgow, Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, Sir Cecil went to India in 1897, and remained until 1913, having received 
the honour of knighthood at the Delhi Durbar of 1911. 

Throughout his residence in India Sir Cecil was very intimately associated with 
the Calcutta Polo Club, and played in the club teams which won the Indian Polo 
Association Championship in 1908 and 1909, he also served for some time as honorary 


SIR CECIL GRAHAM 


secretary, and as the club’s representative on the committee of the Indian Polo 
Association. It was during his tenure of office that the Caleutta Club celebrated its 
jubilee, to which reference occurs elsewhere in these pages, and it is thanks to Sir Cecil 
in i lv > informati : istory she gs is rendered 
that certain interesting and valuable information on the history of the game is rende 
i i ITNT N nN AW B) MVE 
available for inclusion in the polo section of BRITISH SPORTS AND SPORTSMEN, | 
Since his return to this country Sir Cecil continued to play polo up to 1920. 
He took part in various tournaments in London during 1913 and 1914, and made 
occasional appearances with M. Alfred Grisar’s ‘“ Pilgrims,” visiting Ostend, Frankfort, 
and Vienna with that team in the former year. He also took part in the autumn 
; be antilly in 1914 
tournament at Chantilly in 1914. ae 
In 1919 and 1920, Sir Cecil continued the game at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 
tnioks | ici 4d in several provincia laments. His connection 
Roehampton, and participated in several provincial tourna 
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with polo is not confined to the playing field, for Sir Cecil is very keenly interested in 
the historical and legislative sides of the game. 
In the accompanying illustration Sir Cecil is shown on The Result, a pony which 
he played in forty tournaments in India and elsewhere from 1908 to 1914 and in 1919. 
He is a member of a number of London clubs, of several Calcutta clubs, and of 
the Western Club, Glasgow. He resides at Larbert House, Larbert, Stirlingshire, N.B. 


CAPTAIN HON. F. E. GUEST 

Like his brother, Lord Wimborne, Captain the Hon. Frederick Guest, ©.B.E., D.S.O., 
whose handicap is also 6 points, is an enthusiastic polo player. Born in 187 5, 
Captain Guest, who is an Old Wykehamist, used to be in the 1st Life Guards, and played 
for them in the 1903, 1905, and 1906 Inter-Regimental tournaments, retiring from the 
Service in 1907. In 1906 he also won the Ranelagh Novices’ Cup, as the No. 3 of the 
Ashby St. Ledgers side. The first season after the war he played back for the Scouts 
when they won the Roehampton Cup. In 1921, besides representing England against 
Treland he was the back of the Bucks Club team that won the Social Clubs’ tournament at 
Hurlingham, and he also assisted the Quidnunes to win the Rugby Open Cup, the Prince 
of Wales playing in the same team. Since 1919 Captain Frederick Guest has been a 
member of the Hurlingham Polo Committee, and on the enlargement and reorganization 
of that body in 1923 he was elected its first annual chairman. He was also a member of 
the Hurlingham-America Cup Defence Committee that was appointed prior tothe 1921 
international contest. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG, K.T., G.O.B., O.M. 

No work dealing with the game of polo could possibly be complete without including 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig. It is not proposed to refer to his brilliant military career, but 
rather to speak of him as a sportsman. It is a well-known fact that all his life Earl Haig 
has strongly advocated the claims of sport and athletics in building up the national 
character, and he believes them to be of special value as an essential part of military 
training. Accordingly, every branch of Army athletics has found in the Field-Marshal 
a warm supporter, and it is undoubtedly largely owing to his influence that the sports 
clubs in the Army are to-day exhibiting such vigorous vitality. 

Harl Haig’s own arm of the Sérvice was the cavalry, and so it is natural that his 
interest should have been specially concentrated on the outstanding game for mounted 
troops—polo. There are very few men alive who have done more in the best interests 
of polo in the Army than the subject of our sketch. He considers it not only one of 
the finest forms of physical exercise, but also as of high moral value in the training of 
character. As president on two occasions of the Army Polo Committee and a past 
chairman of the Hurlingham Polo Committee he has been able to do much to improve 
the status of the game in this country, whilst when in India he has alw: ys taken an active 
share in the direction of the affairs of the Indian Polo Association. 

Karl Haig has himself a distinguished record as a polo player, extending from his 
undergraduate days. When he was up at Oxford, he got his Blue for polo in two 
successive years, 1882 and 1883. He then joined the 7th Hussars, where the standard of 
play was very high indeed, as the regiment had been victor in the Inter-Regimental 
tournament for two years in succession. It was then a remarkable achievement for a 
newly-joined subaltern to get a place in this crack team, and Harl Haig played for the 
regiment when it won the Inter-Regimental tournament in 1885 and again in 1886, 
and in the latter year he played for the Freebooters in the All Ireland Polo tournament 
in Dublin. When the 7th Hussars went out to India they carried on their polo triumphs, 
and Karl Haig had the satisfaction of being the captain of his regimental team when 
they won the Indian Inter-Regimental tournament in 1891. 

The Indian Polo Association was started in this year mainly through the 
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instrumentality of Earl Haig, who was able through his many personal friends to bring 
together the conflicting interests of the widely-scattered polo clubs throughout India. 
Later on he transferred to the 17th Lancers, and as their commanding officer he played 
in the team which beat the Royal Horse Guards in the final of the Inter-Regimental 
Cup in 1903. | 

Hunting is another national Sport which has a warm place in Earl Haig’s affections. 
He has been a keen follower to hounds all his life and is equally so to-day. Shooting 
does not attract him quite so much, as his lordship’s first love will always be the horse. 
Harl Haig is also an enthusiastic golfer, and is a well-known figure on many links. Tn 
1920 he was elected captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. Andrews, the 
highest honour in the golfing world. 

Earl Haig was born in 1861, and was the youngest son of John Haig, J.P., of 
Cameronbridge, Fife, and of Rachael, daughter of Hugh Veitch, of Stewartfield ; he 
married in 1905 the Hon. Dorothy Vivian, the daughter of the third Lord Vivian, and 
has one son and three daughters, 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG 


Earl Haig was educated at Clifton College and Brasenose College, Oxford, of which 
he was made an Honorary Fellow in 1915, and his career since he entered the Army in 
1885 is part of our national history. | 

He is an honorary member of most military clubs, and his residence is Bemersyde, in 
Berwickshire, which was presented to him by his fellow countrymen for his services 
during the great war. 


MR. GUY HARGREAVES, M.F.H. . | 

Mr. Guy Hargreaves, of Whiteknights Park, Reading, son on the late John 
Hargreaves, of Maiden Erlegh, Berks (who was twenty years M.F.H. the South 

rks), was born in 1881. 

i a bee he acted as whip to the beagles, was in both “Wall” and ‘ Field ie 
football teams, and was in the shooting VIII. Proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Mr. Guy Hargreaves became Master of the University Harriers, and went in for polo 
with considerable success. It was during his college days that Mr. Hargreaves owned 
that singularly successful mount, Kingfisher, ridden to victory by his owner for oe 
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successive years in the University Point-to-Point, winner of the Inter-’Varsity race in 
1902, and gaining winning brackets in quite a dozen races altogether. 

Mr. Hargreaves has played his polo almost entirely with the Wellington Polo Club, 
of which he is captain, and for which he has appeared in every position in the field. 
He captained the side when Wellington gained the County Championship in 1914, 
and again in 1921. The account of the club appearing in this volume makes it clear 
that post-war recovery has, in the case of Wellington, been rapid. 

On leaving Cambridge, he settled down near Reading and hunted regularly with 
the South Berks, and the Garth, and with the Warwickshire every season after 
Christmas. As Mr. John Hargreaves was Master of the South Berks from 1865 to 1887, 
the acceptance of the Mastership by his son in 1919 was interesting historically in 
connection with fox-hunting. 

It was after his return from France, where Mr. Hargreaves was attached to the 
R.F.A. (after service with the 2/1st Berks Yeomanry) that his chaser, W.W., made 
a successful appearance at Uttoxeter. 

Deer-stalking and shooting are other fields of sport in which Mr. Guy Hargreaves 
has had more than a little experience. His father first acquired the Gaick shooting 
in 1875; it is now leased to Messrs. Guy and Robert Hargreaves, and the former bagged 
his first stag there while still in his teens. The sport at Gaick offers something quite 
out of the ordinary, not only in quality, but in variety. Thus it comes about that 
Mr. Hargreaves has had the novel fortune of bringing down stags, shooting grouse, and 
catching salmon all on the same day. Several of the best heads which he has 
secured are now in Mr. Hargreaves’s residence at Whiteknights Park, and the pick 
of these are unusually well-balanced, well-pointed, and broad-sweeping trophies. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS, 8th EARL OF HARRINGTON 

Born in 1844, succeeding to the title in 1881, the late Earl of Harrington was 
undoubtedly a leading figure in several fields of sport right up to the time of his death 
in 1917. He learned the rudiments of polo at Malta in the late ’seventies and returned 
to England full of enthusiasm for the game. As far back as 1885 he was a player on 
the Gloucestershire side which carried off the first County Cup, he was in the Derbyshire 
team which “walked over” for the same trophy two years later, and when Barton 
won the cup in 1889, the Earl of Harrington was a player for that team. He it was 
who was the keystone of the Derbyshire Polo Club, the ground of which was situated at 
Elvaston Castle. 

The 8th Earl of Harrington played along with the three Peats in the thrilling final 
for the Champion Cup in 1894 v. The Freebooters, and every follower of the game was 
familiar, both at Hurlingham and on very many provincial grounds, with the sturdy 
frame surmounted by the distinctive beard and bushy side-whiskers. He was a clever 
performer at gymkhanas and a capital horseman in every way, whether on a polo pony 
or a hunter. There was hardly a tournament of any sort where, one season or another, 
Lord Harrington failed to appear. He was responsible for the first publication of the 
Polo Pony Stud Book, and was first President of the Polo Pony Society ; long on the 
Hurlingham Committee, he was president of the County Polo Association in 1904, and 
it is to Lord Harrington that we owe the invention of papier maché goalposts for polo. 

Taking up the mastership of the South Notts pack in 1882, he continued to 
retain this office to within a few months of his death, and no M.F.H. was more respected 
in the hunting-field than Lord Harrington. 

Lord Harrington was A.D.C. to the King, and was Colonel Commanding the Cheshire 
Yeomanry. The Royal Agricultural Show and all similar societies where impetus to 
the breeding of hunters was extended found a generous patron in the Earl of Harrington 
who, it may be mentioned, was a clever engineer and a keen amateur gardener. 
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COLONEL H. HERMAN HARJES 

Although born in Paris in 1875, Colonel H. Herman Harjes is of American 
extraction, his family hailing from Philadelphia, and he is by profession a banker. 

From a very early age he has been devoted to sport, and has lost few opportunities 
of encouraging it in all legitimate forms. At the age of four he began to ride, and at 
school went in for track athletics and rowing, subsequently for fox-hunting, shooting, 
and polo. He has hunted and shot big game all over the United States and Canada, 
and keeps his own pack of stag and boar hounds, which he hunts in the Forest of 
Dreux, distant but two hours from Paris. It is as a polo player he is better known, 
for before the European war Colonel Harjes’s handicap at Hurlingham was five; wounded 
during his service for the Allied cause, both legs being broken, his handicap has now 
been reduced to four. 

Colonel Herman Harjes first commenced playing polo in America, but plays chiefly 
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and regularly nowadays on the Continent, during the spring at Bagatelle Penis) in 
the summer at Deauville, and in the winter at Cannes. He has been repeatedl) in 
winning teams for the Continental championships and for as other oe ae 
competitions. In 1921 his side won the Continental Championship at Deauvi oe a 
the third time (1912, 1920, 1921). He is an active member of the Bagatelle, Deauy ile, 
and Cannes Committees, and is probably the only man who breeds polo ponies in 
ale 2 present time. 
eee Fi sat catioon years previous to the war, Colonel H. Herman Harjes spent 
nine months of the year in Paris and the remainder in New York. ig a 
Colonel Herman Farjes’s military record is pant NU and striking aes 
was Colonel of Infantry in the American Army, acting as Chief ae Pas ne . 
wounded, August, 1918; awarded American ee eae ane a pa 
Legion of Honour; French Croix de Guerre (two Army ame ‘ me 
of the Crown, Belgium; and Grand Officer of the Order of St. Sara (s a). 


T A > Paris 
Colonel Harjes resides at 14, Place Vendome, Paris. 
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GENERAL RAJAH SIR HARISINGH, K.C.I.B., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. 

Nephew and heir of Lieutenant-General His Highness the Maharajah Sir Pratap 
Singh Ji Bahadur, G.O.8.1., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., LL.D., Maharaja of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Sir Harisingh was born in the year 1895. He is the only son of the 
late Rajah Sir Amar Singh, brother of His Highness Maharajah Sir Pratap Singh. 

He was educated at the Mayo College, in Ajmere. He is a keen all-round sportsman, 
a good rider, and an excellent shot. His favourite game is polo, for which he maintains 
a team and a large stable. He also has a racing stable in India. 

As heir to the throne of Jammu and Kashmir, His Highness the Maharajah has 
been pleased to appoint him Senior and Foreign Member of the State Council. 

He is also Commander-in-Chief of the State Military Forces. In these official 
capacities he is gaining great experience and doing excellent work. 


XAJAH SIR HARISINGH 


MAJOR J. F. HARRISON 

One of our soundest backs, Major John Fenwick Harrison, who was born in 1883, 
started to play polo with the Royal Horse Guards. Major Harrison, who has recently 
retired from the Army, first represented the Blues at polo in 1908, and continued to 
play for them until 1920, when he captained their team on the occasion of their last 
appearance in the Inter-Regimental tournament. He helped the Royal Horse Guards 
to win the Inter-Regimental at Hurlingham in 1910 and 1912, and the Whitney Cup 
and Ranelagh Open Cup tournaments in 1911. He gained his other pre-war polo 
successes with the Old Etonians, winning the Public Schools’ Cup at Roehampton in 
1913, and the Roehampton Cup and Roehampton Open Cup tournaments in 1914. 
Since the war he has been associated with several leading tournament victories, winning 
the Ranelagh Coronation Cup with the Freebooters in 1919 and 1920, and the Roe- 
hampton Public Schools’ Cup with the Old Btonians in 1919 and 1922. In 1921 he 
was chosen as reserve man for England in the International Test matches against 
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America. Major Harrison, whose handicap is nine points, won the Ranelagh Open Cup 
again in 1920 and 1922, playing back first for the Freebooters and then for Major 
Harold Pearson’s Cowdray team. He has also twice won the Cowdray Park tournament 
at Midhurst, Sussex, with a Cavalry side in 1919, and in 1922 with Sir Ernest Horlick’s 
Cowley Manor team. 


MAJOR SAMUEL EMILE HARVEY, M.P. 

Born in London in 1885, Major Samuel BR. Harvey, M.P., is the son of Sir Robert 
Harvey. <A wet-bob at Eton, Major Harvey was also a keen follower of the beagles, a 
not unnatural state of affairs, seeing that he had been blooded by the time he was 
seven and had hunted with several of the Devonshire packs. 


Swaine 


MAJOR 8S. E. HARVEY, M.P. 


From Eton he entered the Militia prior to being gazetted to the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, with whom he served throughout the earlier part of the European war. Early 
in 1918, while serving as Brigade-Major in the 9th Division, he was severely wounded 
and given appointments at home until 1922, when he retired to contest the Totnes 
Division as a Unionist. 

As is known to all sportsmen, the Totnes Division was for years represented in the 
House of Commons by Lord Mildmay of Flete, the ‘Mr. Mildmay”’ of that famous 
Sussex polo team in which figured the Peat brothers. Lord Mildmay received a peerage 
in 1922, and his successor in the House of Commons as representative of the Totnes 
constituency is Major Harvey, whose interest in polo is extremely keen, He gained 
valuable experience as a player when with the King’s Dragoons in India and has 
frequently played at Hurlingham and on other English grounds. . Ie 

Game shooting, tennis, and golf are among other fields of sport in which Major 
Harvey has figured, and he did some amount of big game hunting and pig-sticking in 


India. 
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Major Samuel E. Harvey married, in 1912, Elizabeth Sybil, daughter of 
Mr. R. R. Lockett, and has three daughters. 

Tis clubs are the Junior Carlton, Army and Navy, Cavalry, Ranelagh, and Royal 
Automobile. 

Major Harvey’s town house is at 16, Hans Court, 8.W., and his country house 
is at Dundridge, Totnes. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL CHARLES HARRIE INNES HOPKINS, J.P. 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Harrie Innes Hopkins, of The Hayes, Kenley, Surrey, is 
the eldest son of the late W. R. Innes Hopkins, J.P., D.L., of Malton, and was born 
on May 26th, 1858. 
Educated at Uppingham and at Sandhurst, he took active part both in cricket 


LIEUT.-COLONEL 'C. H. INNES HOPKINS 


and football and, upon entering the Army, Lieut.-Colonel Hopkins identified himself 
with almost every form of sport which offered. During his many years of residence 
in India with his regiment, he was very successful both in racing and at polo: he 
trained his own mounts, organized meetings, and gained a fine record as a rider both 
on the flat and in steeplechases. He was the life and soul of his regimental polo 
team and took part in many gymkhanas. 

With the 90th Light Infantry (Scottish Rifles) Lieut.-Colonel Hopkins was through 
the Zulu campaign and shared in the Kambula and Ulundi battles. Retiring after twenty 
years’ service, he became identified with business interests in the North of England 
and, for some time, found his chief sporting recreation in the form of shooting. In 
this sport Colonel Hopkins already had much experience, having often turned out 
on his father’s moors near Hawick, and in India having enjoyed considerable rariety 
of sport in many ways. In north Yorkshire, in Durham, and in Northumberland 
Colonel Hopkins has shot extensively. 
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A somewhat extended leisure has how enabled him to revive an active share in 
racing, and he has had several useful horses training with R. W. Colling. Lieut.-Colonel 
Hopkins had, in a colt by Charles O'Malley, a promising animal which, besides other 
races, won the Northumberland Plate in 1920, and a filly by Torloisk which as 
a two-year-old won four races, including the Plantation Stakes and Suffolk Nursery 
at Newmarket, and later went to India. He has recently registered his old regimental 
colours, sapphire and white quartered, sapphire cap, and sleeves halved sapphire and 
white. 

With the outbreak of the European war Lieut.-Colonel Hopkins assisted to raise 
the Tyneside Scottish Brigade, and was in command of the 20th Northumberland Fusiliers 
(1st Tyneside Scottish) for fourteen months and served in France, afterwards commanding 
the 12th Devons, until invalided out in 1917. 

In 1918, he handed over to the Ministry of Pensions his own residence at 
Ryton-on-Tyne, stipulating that it should be used as long as needful as a hospital for 
soldiers and sailors, and that the establishment should then pass to the Royal Infirmary, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hopkins is the managing director of the Elswick Steamship Co., Ltd., 
chairman of the Northern Trust, and is on the directorate of Messrs. Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
and of other important companies. 

His clubs are the Carlton, Bath, and Caledonian. 


MR. FRANK H. HOULDER 

Mr. Frank Henry Houlder is well known in shipping circles, for the house flag of 
the famous Houlder Line steamers is to be seen at the mast-head of some of our finest 
merchantmen. Born in Surrey, in 1867, Mr. Houlder is the son of the late 
Mr. Edwin Savory Houlder. He was educated privately at Carshalton, and subsequently 
at King’s College, London. He subsequently entered into commercial life in connection 
with various shipping lines with which his father was identified. 

At school Mr. Houlder was keen on football and played in the school team for 
several seasons. He has always been a sportsman, and is particularly fond of polo. 
Having travelled in nearly every country of the world he has been able to enjoy various 
forms of sport in many lands. He first went in for polo whilst in the Argentine, playing 
his earliest matches in Buenos Aires. Later he had the distinction of being selected 
as a playing member of the Quilmer Polo Club, Buenos Aires, during his first year as a 
player. Mr. Houlder continued to play for this club for some years, and was one of 
the team in the Buenos Aires Hurlingham tournament. 

He played a great deal in Sydney during the two years which he spent at the 
Antipodes. From Australia he went to Cape Colony, where he again distinguished 
himself as a polo player, and since then he has been a constant participant in the game 
in England, continuing to play until the outbreak of the European war. In England 
Mr. Houlder has been principally connected with the Kingsbury Polo Club, the Eden 
Park Polo Club, and the Worcester Park Club. 

Mr. Houlder is a keen shot and during his stay in Australia he had some capital 


He is also very fond of beagling, and has been out principally 


sport with kangaroos. J 
He has had some good days 


with the Worcester Park Beagles, of which he was whip. 
in the hunting-field, principally with the Surrey Union and other hunts. 

When in Australia, at the time of the South African war, Mr. Houlder looked after 
the shipping for the Remount Department which was dispatching horses from the 
Commonwealth to the seat of war. Later, during the Russo-Japanese war of 1904, he 
bought, as well as shipped, all the remounts sent to Japan. During the European war 
he was attached to the War Staff, Trade Division, at the Admiralty. 


It need hardly be said that Mr. Houlder is a prominent man in the shipping world, 
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for his name is well known to those at all conversant with nautical affairs. He is 
chairman and managing director of Messrs. Houlder Brothers & Co., Ltd., 146, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3, and is also on the board of The British Empire Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd. (chairman), The Empire Transport Company, Ltd. (chairman), The Furness- 
Houlder Argentine Line, Ltd. (chairman), The Houlder Line, Ltd. (chairman), Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., The Compagnie Internationale des Wagons Lits, The South American 
Export Syndicate, Ltd. (chairman), and Bergl Australia, Ltd. (chairman). He is also 
Consul for Uruguay in London. 

Mr. Houlder is a member of the following clubs: the Devonshire, the Argentine, 
Hurlingham, and several polo clubs. 

Mr. Houlder resides at The Ness House, Shaldon, South Devon, and at Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, London, S.W. 


MR. F. H. HOULDER 


COLONEL LEOPOLD C. D. JENNER, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Leopold Christian Duncan Jenner, ©.M.G., D.S.O., youngest son of the 
late Sir William Jenner, Bart., was born in 1869. 

From Marlborough he went on to Sandhurst, whence he entered the King’s Royal 
Rifles. On retiring from the Army in 1904, Colonel Jenner embarked upon a spell of 
eight seasons as joint-manager (with Captain F. A. Gill) of Ranelagh. On the outbreak 
of the European war he rejoined the Army and saw service in Egypt, Gallipoli (1915, 
despatches, D.S.O.), and in France (1916-1919, despatches, three times, C.M.G., Order 
of the Crown of Roumania, promoted Lieut.-Colonel). 

He resides at the Manor House, Avebury, Marlborough. 

Colonel Jenner is a clear product of Army polo, and can look back on a playing 
career full of interest and marked by distinction and success. If one may take the 
period 1902 to 1914 as representing the Golden Age of Polo—beyond all doubt a larger 
number of first-class players touched their best during that time than in any other 
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span of years—Colonel Jenner was at the height of his form during the first half of 
this Golden Age, and the year 1907 saw him selected to play against Ireland. An 
accident unluckily kept him from turning out. 

Subjoined is a list of the tournament victories which he gained between the years 
1902 and 1908 :— . 

1902 : N ovices’ Cup, Blackmore Vale, North Wilts Cup, Cirencester Cup, Public 

Schools’ Cup. 
1903: Roehampton Cup, Blackmore Vale, Cirencester, Hurlingham, Public Schools? 
Cup. 

1904: Cirencester, Blackmore Vale. 

1905: Cardiff Cup, Ranelagh Army Cup, Hunt Cup. 

1906: Army Cup, Blackmore Vale, Warwickshire Cup, Cirencester Cup, Public 

Schools’ Cup. 

1907: Public Schools’ Cup, Army Cup, Champion Cup, Roehampton Cup. 

1908: Ranelagh Open Cup, Roehampton Cup, Public Schools’ Cup, Army Cup. 

Apart from handicap tournaments, Colonel Jenner also won the Novices? Cup, 
Ranelagh (1896, 1897, 1900, and 1901), Roehampton (1909, 1910), Royal Artillery 
tournament (1897, 1898). 

The teams with which he has chiefly been associated are 60th Rifles Regimental 
Team, Ranelagh, Freebooters, Old Marlburians, Leopards, Magpies, Avebury Manor. 
Amongst the best ponies ever used by Colonel Jenner were Nora, Lorna, and Helen. 

Mention must be made of the wonderful run of successes of the Old Marlburians 
in the Public Schools’ tournament, for, between 1901 and 1913, the cup was gained 
by this team on eight occasions, viz., in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1910, and 
1912. Colonel Jenner considers that, though they not unseldom defeated teams stronger 
than theirs, man for man, the well-balanced nature of the Old Marlburians’ side and the 
fine understanding existing between the individual members of the team enabled them 
to emerge victorious. 

The united powers of a side composed of C. and G. Miller, E. B. Sheppard, and 
Colonel Jenner were undoubtedly formidable. 

One of the finest games which Colonel Jenner recalls is that in which Ranelagh 
defeated the America Cup team in 1902 by the odd goal in 11. It was goal for goal 
all the way till Rawlinson gained the lead in the last five minutes of play. The home 
team consisted of Colonel Jenner, Arthur Rawlinson, Captain Gill, and H. Seott-Robson, 
and the visiting side was composed of the two Waterburys, Foxhall Keene, and 
J. Cowdin. 

In Colonel Jenner’s opinion the changes resulting from the abolition of the 
** off-side ”’ rule were not so marked as might have been expected. <A certain amount 
of finesse, he considers, may have been lost, but the pace of play was quickened and 
the enhanced value of goal-shooting was recognized. 

He believes that two points especially are worth continually emphasizing in polo 
practice. The fact should never be lost sight of that a game is won by the side which 
scores more goals than its opponents; hence the amount of energy expended and ground 
covered by a player do not express his value to the side if the crucial matter of hitting 
Spectators and critics do not always regard this 


goals fails to emerge as a result. 
essential, and incline to praise a player merely because he has been exceedingly active 


upon the field. 
The second point is the prime importance of passes being sent along not merely 


in a correct direction, but so aimed as to reach a partner in a position where he can 
receive them conveniently. A distinct factor in the success of the Old Marlburians 
in their Public Schools’ Cup successes was the accuracy of passes given by the Millers 


to the other men on their side, reaching them in a position which enabled them to be 


picked up and utilized. 
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MR. MYLES N. KENYON 

Mr. Myles Noel Kenyon, of Woodbank, Bury, Lanes, son of that well-known 
sportsman and industrial magnate, Mr. James Kenyon, of Walshaw Hall, Bury, was 
born in 1886. 

At Eton he played cricket, and both ‘“ Wall” and “ Field’ games at football. 
Proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Kenyon was in the college cricket XI 
and took part in most games and pastimes during his University career. 

In the early twenties he became associated with the business interests of his father, 
and has continued to live within easy reach of the various cotton-spinning mills in 
Bury and district with which the name of Kenyon is linked. 

After Lancashire cricket lost the services of A. H. Hornby, and then Reginald 
Spooner as captains ot the County XI, Mr. Myles Kenyon was chosen to lead the Red 
Rose team. He had ups and downs of fortune during the last three seasons, but gained 
the confidence of his men and never failed to set a fine example of energy and 
sportsmanship in the field. His resignation at the close of the 1922 season was received 
with regret. 

During the somewhat brief and fitful career of the East Lancashire Polo Club 
Mr. Kenyon had an uphill task to fulfil. The club was founded in 1911 by some of 
the members of the Holcombe and the Aspull Hunts, and Mr. Kenyon was the first 
honorary secretary. With the outbreak of the European war the members were 
scattered far and wide, and the East Lancashire P.C. flickered out. 

Opportunities for fox-hunting in Lancashire are uncommonly few and far between, 
so that Mr. Myles Kenyon has had to transfer his energies in this direction to another 
form of hunting, and he took over the Mastership of the Holeombe Harriers in 1919. 
The Holeombe has some twenty couples of old Knglish harriers, and it is believed 
that this famous pack has been kennelled for two hundred years, and for about a 
century previously were trencher-fed. 

Mr. G. Kenyon, brother of the Laneashire cricket captain, is also a very keen 
sportsman. He played polo with the now defunct Clitheroe P.C., and is a straight 
rider to hounds. He owned Snob, a brilliant hunter, which was well known throughout 
the district. 

Mr. Myles Kenyon is an enthusiastic moterist and has toured in man y parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Mk. GERALD KINGSLEY 

Mr. Gerald Kingsley was born in 1867 at Bowden, Cheshire, and is the son of the 
late Mr. John Kingsley, B.A. Educated pri rately, he subsequently went to King 
William’s College, Isle of Man. 

After leaving school Mr. Kingsley, like many another adventure-loving lad, felt 
the call of the sea, and for a time took up the profession of a sailor. He was but sixteen 
years of age when he started upon his first voyage, which took him all round the world. 
It was an experience calculated to broaden and develop the lad’s mind, for the ship 
made long stays in many remote parts of the world, and altogether the voyage lasted 
two years. 

At school Mr. Kingsley was a keen cricketer and was also very fond of fives and 
football. In after years he played in India for the Caleutta Football Club—a Rugby 
organization. In that memorable match, the Caleutta Football Club v. the Butts, 
played in 1889, Mr. Kingsley was one of the winning team. 

Tt was in 1887 that Mr. Kingsley left the sea, and, still filled with that longing for 
adventure which is so strong a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, he remained in 
the Hast and took up tea-planting. 

During the twenty-six years which Mr. Kingsley spent in India and the Bast he 
took a keen interest in all kinds of sport. He went in with enthusiasm for big game 
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shooting and fishing, and also nlave . 
is lite ‘ally aon a ; a played polo, tennis, and cricket. To the keen shot India 
S literally a appy hunting er ” ang sy, Miia eee nae 
Piss niic ee aeicea — es ground,” and Mr. Kingsley took part 1n innumerable 
oe = S. IN AT re y y v6 a YQ ACG ’ fog : “| 
. a ee Natur uly he became possessor of some good trophies, but the 
oC rese were, unfortunately, destroyed by fire. 
uring his hunting expeditions Mr. Kingclec « ; yn 
the good fe ane © expeditions Mr. Kingsley shot all kinds of big game, and had 
ae g i ol ie a know intimately such well-known Assam sportsmen as the late 
olone: Lumsden, C.B., Mr. T ‘iscoe, Major Sir 1 
ae : : Ir. Tom Briscoe, Major Sir George A, Dolby, and many others. 
dh Aaa Seve 1S) a) Kee Wiqarda DAO G : is L s 
. nari aay \ - n billiat ds play er and although not a three-figure-break man— 
a #4 (9— is was, W hen In practice, a consistent and fast scorer. During his 
8 : ence at Apack pore, hear Calcutta, he played matches at the Barrackpore Club 
against John Roberts, Inman, and Stevenson, 
Mr. Kingsley was in Assam for eleven years and did a great deal of fishing, and 


VR. GERALD KINGSLEY 


went in for polo and other outdoor sports. For one season he was captain of the Jorehat 
Polo Club. 

When Mr. Kingsley first went to India one of his favourite sports was long-distance 
Swimming and swimming under water. In a hot country like India it is not surprising 
that water sports would be popular, and swimming and diving are pastimes very much 
in favour when the thermometer stands at 100° in the shade. 

In Assam Mr. Kingsley started to play golf, and he and half a dozen of his friends 
formed a club, which is still flourishing, and made the links when the game was almost 
unknown in that region. 

Mr. Kingsley is very largely interested in business concerns in the Hast. He joined 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co., of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Ikarachi, and Colombo, in 
1897. Mr. Kingsley, who was chairman of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and 
chairman of the Indian Tea Cess Committee, left India in December, 1913, on eight 
months’ leave. Owing to the sudden death of one of the partners of Messrs. R. G. 
Shaw & Co., in May, 1914, Mr. Kingsley joined this firm while still retaining his interests 
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in the Hast. Messrs. R. G. Shaw & Co. are the London representatives of Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co. Mr. Kingsley is now a partner in this business and 1s also director 
of the Assam Frontier Tea Company, Ltd. (managing director); the Budla Beta Tea 
Company, Ltd. ; the Buxa Dooars Tea Company, Ltd. ; the Dennistown (Irian F.M.S.) 
Rubber Estates, Ltd.; the Bukit Ijok (Selangor) Rubber Company, Ltd. (chairman) ; 
the Dima Tea Company, Ltd.; the Merlimau Rubber Estates, Ltd. ; Strick, Scott & 
Co., Ltd.; the Surmah Valley Tea Company, Ltd. He is now chairman of the India 
Tea Association (London). 

During the war Mr. Kingsley served on many committees connected with the 
Food Controller’s Department which dealt with the importation and distribution of 
tea in this country. 

He is a member of the Royal Calcutta Turf Club, the Oriental Club, Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, and the City of London Club. He resides at Ashlyns Hall, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 


Mk. L. L. LACEY 

It was in 1922 that Mr. Lewis Lacey made his first polo visit to this country, 
captaining that season the Argentine Polo Federation team. That splendid side, when 
at full strength, had an unbeaten record during their stay in London. Three members 
of this fine combination were Argentines, but Mr. Lacey himself, who was born in Canada 
in 1887, is of English nationality, and served during the war in King Edward’s Horse, 
although since his infancy he has lived in the Argentine Republic. A splendid horseman 
and magnificent hitter, Mr. Lacey, who is now handicapped by Hurlingham at 10 
points, is a player of the stamp of the late Leslie Cheape. He brought with him from 
South America a great polo reputation, and this he more than upheld by his wonderful 
play in London. During the 1922 season Mr. Lacey, who has no superior and few 
equals in the world as a back, won with his great Argentine team the Whitney Cup, 
Roehampton Open Cup and Champion Cup tournaments. After the London season 
was over Mr. Lacey and his Argentine Polo Federation team went to the United States, 
where they won the Open Championship of America. My. Lacey is eligible by birth 
to play for England, and there is every probability that he will be invited to do so 
in the next international contest for the Ameneca Cup. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL P. BR. LAURIE, D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel Perey Robert Laurie, late of His Majesty’s Royal Scots Greys, 
son of Mr. Alfred Laurie, was born in 1880 and educated at Harrow. Devoted to all 
sports and competitive games Colonel Laurie was a member of his house football team, 
played cricket, and entered with spirit in all the contests of the famous school, securing 
mahy prizes. 

Gazetted to the Scots Greys during the South African war, he joined this regiment 
in Cape Colony in September, 1902. Some time after their return he was appointed 
adjutant of the regiment, then stationed at Tidworth, and, despite the many claims 
of that important and responsible appointment, Colonel Laurie was at all times foremost 
in promoting, as well as participating in, regimental, garrison, and local sports. 

Hunting with several packs, the Cheshire, Sinnington, Warwickshire, Garth, 
V.W.H., Eglinton, Norwich Staghounds, Old Berkshire, Surrey Staghounds, and the 
York and Ainsty, Colonel Laurie has had as wide and varied an experience of this erand 
sport as any one could desire, and in many point-to-point races in connection with his 
various hunts he has scored successes. At Bogside he won the Adambhill Cup, 
(Kingfisher II), and also an open event at the annual meeting of the Lanarkshire and 
Ktenfrewshire Hunt. He was second in the Stirlingshire and Ayr Hunt Race, and, 
when stationed in Norwich, won the Regimental Steeplechase on Chelmsford II, was 
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placed in the N rtolk Tunt Race, and in the regimental point-to-point race, and won 
the West Kent Hunt Cup at Kkemsing. : 

Polo is one of Lieut.-Colonel Laurie’s favourite recreations during the summer 
months, and with characteristic energy he has done much good work in connection 
with that fascinating game in the different stations which the regiment visited from 
time to time. Whilst at Tidworth he inaugurated the Salisbury Plain Polo Club ; 
in its first season the team reached the final for the County Cup. “Tn 1909, they were 
beaten in the semi-final, but a year later secured the trophy. The first team won all 
the local tournaments. | 

Shooting is a sport Colonel Laurie enjoys, and, regularly each season in many 
parts of England and Scotland he has had good days in stubble, on moors, and in cover, 
whilst the pleasures and difficulties in deer-stalking in Argyllshire have also been enjoyed. 
At Tidworth the shooting was hired by a small Syndicate of which Colonel Laurie was 
also secretary, in addition to holding that office for the polo club. 

Among the other games he plays are tennis, squash rackets, and hockey ; 
in the latter game he captained his regimental team for many years, twice having reached 
the semi-final round in the Army Cup, and once the final. He joined the personal staff 
of Sir Charles Douglas, G.C.B., on his appointment as the Inspector-General to the 
Tfome Forces in 1911, Military Secretary, 1913, and Private Secretary to the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, 1914. Colonel Laurie served from 1914 to 1919, beimg six 
times mentioned in despatches, and receiving the D.S.O., a Brevet Majority, Order of 
Leopold, Order of the Crown of Belgium, Croix de Guerre (French and Belgian), and the 
Mons Star. In 1919 Lieut.-Colonel Laurie was appointed an Assistant Commissioner at 
Scotland Yard, and Chief of the Mounted Branch. 

His clubs are the Naval and Military, Royal Automobile, and Stadium. Colonel 
Laurie resides at 29, Rutland Gate, S.W. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN HARDRESS LLOYD, D.S.O. 

Born in 1874, Brigadier-General John Hardress Lloyd, D.S.O., D.L., is the eldest 
son of the late John Lloyd, J.P., D.L., of Gloster, King’s County, and was educated 
at Wellington and Sandhurst. At Wellington his proficiency in athletics was shown 
by his winning the school two-mile and other long distance races, and whilst at Sandhurst 
he played polo regularly, and hunted with the Garth and other packs of hounds. 

At the age of twenty he was gazetted to the 4th Dragoon Guards and served with 
that regiment throughout the Tirah Campaign of 1897 and 1898, receiving the medal 
and two clasps. 

In the South African war he served on the staff of General Elliot, receiving the 
Queen’s Medal and four clasps. Shortly after the South African war he married and 
retired from the service, and has ever since devoted himself to the life of a country 
gentleman, taking his full share of county administrative duties as a Justice of Peace, 
and, in 1906, had the honour of the Shrievalty of King’s County. Brigadier-General 
Lloyd married Adeline, daughter of the late Sir Samuel Wilson, so is a brother-in-law 
of the late Captain H. H. Wilson, the well-known polo player. | 

Brigadier General Lloyd proceeded to France with the 4th Dragoon Guards in 
August, 1914, was at Gallipoli with the 29th Division for eight months, commanded 
the 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers (1916-17), was made Brigade-Commander (Tank Corps), 
April, 1917, receiving the D.S.O. and bar, Legion of Honour, mentioned in despatches six 
times. ; ; 

His association with polo, which began at Sandhurst, was continued on his being 
appointed to the 4th Dragoon Guards, and throughout the whole period of his service 
he played in all the inter-regimental matches and, in India, his team secured the Punjaub 
Cup. Since the formation of the Roehampton team Brigadier-General Lloyd, who has 
always played back, or No. 3, has had the pleasure of seeing his team win many of the 
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chief events of the polo world. The Champion Cup has been won on two occasions and 
the Open Cup on no fewer than four, the Roehampton Cup twice, with other successes 
too numerous to mention here in detail. The captaincy of the English polo team in 
America in 1911, and the captaincy of the Irish International polo team on several 
occasions are striking proofs of the devotion Brigadier-General Hardress Lloyd has 
shown in the advancement of polo and of the enthusiasm he has been able to instil into 
others, who, under his able mentorship, have become leading exponents of the game. 
Mr. T. Levins Moore, in his article on Polo in Ireland, pays high tribute to 
Brigadier-General Hardress Lloyd’s influence and example as a player. 

In addition, he has enjoyed big ame shooting in India, Kashmir, and Ladak, and 
he annually enjoys ski-ing in the Alps. 

He resides at Gloster, Brosna, King’s County, and his clubs are the Cavalry and 
Hurlingham. 


MAJOR VIVIAN N. LOCKETT 

Major Vivian N. Lockett, son of Charles H. Lockett, was born in 1880, The 
Liverpool Locketts have been closely identified with polo by Merseyside, and 
Major V. N. Lockett has had as wide and varied a playing experience as any man now 
in the game. At Wellington and Cambridge (Trinity), where he was educated, he was 
a successful cricketer and footballer. 

Major Lockett joined the Army on leaving his university and, when searcely out 
of his teens, rode a fine array of winners both on the flat and over the sticks when in 
Egypt. He started polo in 1901, and later, when he was in India, played a consistently 
fine game both for his regimental team and in various tournaments. The 17th Lancers 
carried off the Inter-Regimental tournament in 1915, and Major Lockett left behind 
him a capital reputation as a cricketer, as well as in the game in which he is more widely 
known. 

In international polo matches he has figured in the 1913, 1914, and 1921 games, 
As will be seen from Mr. Keith Marsham’s reflections on the 1914 victory, 
Major Vivian Lockett formed a strong factor in the English success. During the 
European war Major Lockett served in France chiefly with the 17th Lancers. He was 
unwounded, but had the misfortune to break his leg playing football, 

Tn the disappointing matches against America in 1921 he was hardly seen at his best. 

He has taken part in tournaments innumerable and is almost the best player in 
this country at the present time, his ability to rise to an emergency being a marked 
feature of his play. 

In various tournaments at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton he has been 
seen turning out season after season, as well as on many polo grounds in other parts of 
the country. 


HIS EXCELLENCY PRINCE HABIB LOTFALLAH 

Prince Habib Lotfallah, the son of IT.H. Prince Habib Lotfallah Pasha, was born 
in 1882, and was educated in Kgypt. | 

He displayed great interest in boxing, wrestling, and fencing during his school 
days, and later proceeded to the Military College, whence he was appointed an officer of 
the Coast Guard Service. During the Balkan war His Excellency served as an honorary 
inspector under the Red Cross Society, and was later nominated as Attaché to the 
Turkish Eribassy in London. 

His Excellency next served as Adjutant to the Governor-General of Syria, and 
was subsequently appointed a delegate of the Commission for the union of Svria with 
Hurope. . 

Prince Lotfallah Bey has travelled extensively in Hurope, Asia, and Africa ; he is 
familiar with the whole of Syria, and has visited the Balkans, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
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France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Morocco, and Egypt. THis Sporting interests have 
been very widely chosen, and he has entered enthusiastically into all ames and pastimes 
undertaken. With his brother, Prince George Lotfallah he has ke ot a 4] i sti I i‘ 
in Egypt and has won many races, | ae 
| His preference 1s for polo, and Prince Habib Lotfallah has enjoyed many games 
with H.M. the King of Spain, in whose country he hunted regularly for several Saar 
On two occasions he was a member of the team which won the Queen of Spain’s Oup: 
on the first occasion the winning side consisted of the Duke of Penaranda Hie 
Marquis San Miguel, Count de Mazas, and himself, while on the second ogeasion the 
Duke de Gor took the place of Count de Mazas. ia 
Prince Lotfallah did a good deal of shooting in Spain and won many cups as a 
marksman. He has yachted in Egyptian waters and has enjoyed good sport with his 
17-metre motor boat Helena, of 45 h.p. A keen motorist, who always prefers to drive 


PRINCE HABIB LOTFALLAH 


for himself, he has toured practically every country in Europe as well as outside that 
Continent. Aviation also attracts him. 

Of one unusual type of sport Prince Lotfallah had considerable experience in Heypt 
—the pursuit of game with falcon and dogs, a species of gazelle being the favourite 
quarry. 

Golf, tennis, hockey, rackets, billiards, and skating he has also followed as 
opportunity offered. 

In 1920 His Majesty the King of Hedjaz appointed Prince Habib Lotfallah as 
Knvoy to London, and in the following year His Majesty appointed him Major-General 
and Aide-de-Camp in chief. 

He is a member of many sporting clubs, including the Cercle Mahommed Ali, 
Cairo; Sporting Club, Cairo; Union Syrian Club, Cairo; Cercle d’Orient, Constantinople ; 
Cercle Militaire, Spain; Venta de la Robia, Spain; Casa Compo Tyro, Spain; and the 
Royal Automobile Club, London. 

Tis Hxcellency Prince Habib Lotfallah resides at the Gezira Palace, Cairo. 
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THE HON. KENNETH MACKAY 

Son and heir of Lord Incheape, the Hon. Kenneth Mackay was born in December, 
1887. At Eton he was a‘ dry bob” and took part in the usual games. Proceeding to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Mackay’s chief sporting interests were fox-hunting and 
beagling. He was called to the Bar in 1910, and in that year went to India to join his 
father’s firm in Caleutta. During his residence there he enjoyed a good deal of game- 
shooting and pig-sticking. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the European war, the Hon. Kenneth Mackay 
returned to England, and subsequently saw active service with the 12th Lancers which 
he joined in August, 1914, and later he served with the Machine Gun Corps. 

After the armistice he was for some time in Ireland,where he purchased a property in 
County Meath named Ballymacoll. Here he hunted regularly with the Meath and Ward 
Union hounds, and rode at many point-to-point meetings and also became enamoured of 
the game of polo, securing plenty of practice at the All Ireland Polo Club’s ground in 
Pheenix Park. On taking up his residence at Bilton Park, Rugby (where formerly 
Mr. W. 8. MecCreery lived) he made a full-sized private polo ground, on which three 
tournaments are played annually. Mr. Mackay has continued to take a very keen 
interest in the game, and plays with a handicap of four points. 

At Bilton Park he also has a private schooling ground where he trains a small string 
of steeplechasers. He hunts regularly with the Pytchley and with Mrs. Fernie’s hounds. 
Mr. Mackay is also a keen shot and salmon fisherman. 

Since 1920 the Hon. Kenneth Mackay has been a partner in the firm of Messrs. Gray, 
Dawes & Co., and in many other firms connected with his father’s business. 

In 1915 he married Joan, daughter of the late Lord Justice Moriarty, and has two 
sons and one daughter. His clubs are White’s, United University, and Atheneum. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL KENRIC RUDOLPHUS MARSHALL, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

A citizen of Toronto, who has achieved outstanding success as a business man, 
Soldier, and sportsman, is the subject of this sketch. Lieut.-Colonel K. R. Marshall, 
C.M.G., D.S.Q., is the elder son of Mr. Noel G. L. Marshall, a prominent Canadian, well 
known as chairman of the Canadian Red Cross during the war, and is a great-grandson 
of Mr. Samuel Marshall, Consul-General for Britain for the Pas de Calais for twenty years 
during the early part of the last century. For generations, the family has been well 
represented in both the Military and Diplomatic Services of the Motherland. 

Born in Toronto on the 13th of October, 1880, Colonel Marshall was educated 
privately and at Upper Canada College. At the age of nineteen, he joined the Standard 
Fuel Company, and in 1909 married Marion Janet, only daughter of the late Angus 
Kirkland, of Toronto. From childhood the love of horses has been almost a passion with 
him. Following the hounds of the Toronto Hunt at the age of twelve, as time went 
on he developed into a horseman of considerable ability, riding many races, both 
‘eross country and on the flat, and himself owning a small racing stable which 
included several noted steeplechasers. Victories were fairly humerous, and many 
trophies remind their possessor of the stirring contests of bygone days. 

In the course of time, Colonel Marshall turned his attention to polo, and a more 
enthusiastic exponent of the game would be hard to find. He is, at the present time, 
captain of the Toronto Polo Club. Colonel Marshall is also keenly interested in the 
breeding and training of polo ponies and maintains a stock farm near Toronto, where 
several imported mares are to be found, 

Granted a commission in the 48th Highlanders as long ago as 1903, and having 
kept in active touch with military affairs, Colonel Marshall came to Kurope with his 
battalion of the first Canadian contingent in September, 1914, but contracted pneumonia 
on Salisbury Plain; this kept him in Bngland for a time, during which his abilities 
as an organizer were found useful in connection with the Canadian depots in England. 
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Colonel Marshall was appointed Staff Captain of the 12th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade in the spring of 1916 and proceeded to France in that capacity, being awarded 
the D.S.O. tor his part in the Battle of the Somme. Serving continuously in the field 
for three years, he rose Step by step to the eminence of Adjutant and Q.M.G. of the 
4th Canadian Division, and was made a ©.M.G. for the last one hundred days’ fighting 
prior to the armistice, being mentioned in despatches on three occasions. As second 
in command of his regiment, his interest remains in matters military. 

Since re-entering commercial life, Colonel Marshall has been made president of 
the Standard Fuel Com pany, which is one of the largest institutions of its kind in Canada, 
and he is also a director of the Dominion Automobile Company. 

Colonel Marshall is president of the Downtown Association of Toronto, and a 
director of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind and of the Toronto Housing 


COLONEL K. R. MARSHALL 


Company. He is fond of music and is a student of history ce ere. Pager re 
clubs are the Ranelagh (London), Toronto Hunt, Bieteloune), Pee . iba sath 
Ontario Jockey Club, Toronto. His town house is at 97, Glen Road, and his s 
residence on the stock farm in Pickering township. 
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At Oxtord, he was a keen rider to hounds, played games, and drove his own coach. 
Ile was for long an extremely enthusiastic polo player, and enjoyed a long association 
with the Penguin team among others. Constantly being prominent in matches at 
Ranelagh and Hurlingham, as well as in tournaments at Rugby, Leamington, and 
elsewhere, Mr. Bradley Martin has been equally at home at Meadow Brook, Dedham, 
and other polo centres across the Atlantic. 

For some time he rented the shooting on the estate of Fettesro Castle, Stonehaven, 
and has done a great deal of deer-stalking in the forests of Balma ‘aan, Glen Quoich, 
and Ben Alder, Some of the heads he obtained there are very fine ones, and some capital 
bags were secured during his shooting seasons in Scotland. Partridge and pheasant 
shooting he followed for some time at Coombe Abbey and at Battle Abbey, for it is 
beyond question that Mr. Bradley Martin is a more than useful man with a gun. Salmon- 
fishing in Seotland and tarpon-fishing in Florida have also attracted him, and he has 
been after big game in several parts of the world. 

The outbreak of the European war found Mr. Bradley Martin fulfilling duties 
connected with various public bodies in the United States, as well as being upon the 
directorate of many companies. From most of these he promptly resigned when 
America threw herself into the Allied cause, and he eventually went to France with the 
77th Division. After being gassed in 1918, he was transferred to another Division, and 
returned to America in 1919 with the rank of major. 

Mr. Bradley Martin then resumed many of his business appointments, as well as 
his close connection with various philanthropic undertakings in which he was interested. 
At the present time he is vice-president of St. Mark’s Hospital, New York, president 
of the National Kindergarten Association, and president of the Tuberculosis 
Preventorium., . 

Married in 1904 to Miss Helen M, Phipps, he has four sons. Mr. Bradley Martin 
is « member of many clubs in different parts of the world : in New York, of the Union, 
Metropolitan, Racquet, Knickerbocker, and Meadow Brook ; in London, of the St. 
James’s, Bachelors’, Royal Automobile, Hurlingham, and Ranelagh; in Paris, of the 
Bagatelle Polo Club. 


MR. ARTHUR R. MIDWOOD 

Mr. Arthur R. Midwood, of Oakmére Hall, Sandiway, Cheshire, son ot the late 
Alfred H. Midwood, was born in 1863. 

Sport, in a wide variety of forms, hag always interested Mr. Arthur Midwood, as 
well as his brother, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Norris Midwood, his cousin. 

As a young man he played Rugby football for Manchester for a number of Seasons. 
He is probably best known to sportsmen on account of his intimate association with 
the Manchester Polo Club, of which he was secretary and captain at the period of its 
history when, after being installed first at Bowden and then at Trafford Park, the fine 
ground at Ashley became its headquarters. Here, until the outbreak of the European 
war, the club continued in an active state, participating in club matches against its 
local rivals by the Mersey, and meeting such teams as Catterick Bridge, Hull and East 
Riding, Middlewood, and other northern clubs. Mr. Midwood also captained his team 
during several visits to Ireland. 

The bulk of Mr. Arthur Midwood’s hunting has been done with the Cheshire, 
and in the heavy-weight point-to-point races he has been several times successful. 
Among his mounts may be named Fisherman (winner, 1911, Sir Watkin W. Wynn’s 
Point-to-Point), Stealaway, Bumper, and Mandy, the last named being the property 
of Mr. Walter Midwood. On Stealaway he had the unusual experience of being 
thrown at the second fence, the remainder of the field passing him and getting out of 
sight ; Mr. Midwood, however, regained his seat and managed to win after all. 

Taking up shooting somewhat late, he has, nevertheless, got much good sport, 
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having been for a time a partner in the Castle Menzies shoot as well as at Glen Brech. 
His baste 18 rather towards a day over dogs than taking part in highly-organized 
driven-bird shooting. 
In 1911, Mr. Midwood and his wife went on safari in Kast Africa ; there they spent 
some four or five months, and enjoyed the novelty and health-reviving tonie of the trip. 
Latterly, Mr. Midwood has taken up salmon-fishing, and has had fine sport in the 
Scotch Dee. 


Apart from Sport, he is managing director of Messrs. A. H. Midwood & Co., 
Ltd., cotton merchants, Manchester. 


COLONEL TEIGNMOUTH PHILIP MELVILL. 
Colonel T. P. Melvill, born in Cape Town in 1877, is the son of that distinguished 
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soldier, Lieutenant and Adjutant Melvill, who was awarded a posthumous V.C. for 
his action in saving the colours at the battle of Isandlwana, in 1879. 

Colonel Melvill joined his father’s old regiment, the 24th (South Wales Borderers), 
in the autumn of 1896, and in 1904 was promoted captain in the 17th Lancers. This 
regiment he commanded for the last three years of the European war, after the armistice 
being appointed liaison officer with the American troops at Coblentz. Later, Colonel 
Melvill became British Military Attaché at Madrid. In February, 1923, he succeeded 
to the command of the 17th Lancers, and holds that command at the present time. 

Colonel Melvill was educated at Wellington, and thence passed into Sandhurst. 
His polo career has been a distinguished one. He received an excellent training in 
the game when in the 24th Regiment at Gibraltar, and for some years played No. 2. 
After the “ off-side ’’ rule was removed, he has invariably played No. 1. A brief record 
of some of Colonel Melvill’s successes indicates the wide experience of the game which 


he has gained in many lands. 
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In 1912-13 he helped the 17th Lancers win the Indian Championship at Calcutta. 
He has played for the 17th Lancers in seven consecutive victories in the Inter-Regimental 
tournament, in 1913 and 1914 at Meerut, in 1919 at Cologne, and in 1920-21-22-23 
at Hurlingham. Colonel Melvill played No. 1 for England in the Olympic Games at 
Ostend in 1920, when England won, and he was reserve man for England v. America 
in 1921. 

His clubs are the Cavalry, Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL B. H. MATHEW-LANNOWE 

Lieut.-Colonel Mathew-Lannowe, of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, son of Major-General 
Brownlow Mathew-Lannowe, Royal Engineers, was born in 1872, and was educated for 
the Army. In schooldays he played both cricket and Rugby football, afterwards joining 
the Richmond Club, for which he played for several seasons. 

In 1891 Lieut.-Colonel Mathew-Lannowe entered the Militia, and after three years’ 
service was gazetted to the 4th Dragoons, then about to be stationed in India. His 
first war service was in 1897 on the Indian Frontier, and on the outbreak of the war in 
South Africa, he accompanied the Indian contingent to the front, and later was appointed 
to the staff of General Sir Ian Hamilton, taking part in the defence of Ladysmith. He 
was mentioned in despatches. 

In 1904 Colonel Mathew-Lannowe returned to South Africa with his regiment, and 
in the following year was appointed Adjutant of the Bedfordshire Imperial Yeomanry. 
It was whilst seconded in that appointment that he married the sister of a brother-officer, 
rejoining his regiment in 1910, shortly after their return from foreign service. 

From his earliest association with the Cavalry Colonel Mathew-Lannowe has been 
exceptionally keen on attaining the highest degree of skill and efficiency at arms, and 
in 1895—the year after joining—he was adjudged the best man-at-arms in Northern 
India, for which he received a handsome shield as trophy. In India he was active in 
pursuit of several forms of sport, and was specially keen on pig-sticking and big game 
shooting. 

It is as a polo player that Colonel Mathew-Lannowe attained very marked success, 
and in India, usually on ponies which he had himself trained, he played regularly 
in all the chief matches of his regiment from 1894 to 1904. Two of his best ponies, 
Iodine and Lucifer, won several events on the flat, and both were ridden and trained 
by their owner. The former was an English mare, and was brought home, the latter 
being purchased by the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Active, a fine Arab, the property of 
Major Eustace, was trained by Colonel Mathew-Lannowe and won the Army Cup for 
that good sportsman. 

Since settling in Hngland Colonel Mathew-Lannowe has taken up hunting, and 
has enjoyed good sport with one or two of the Midland packs, while he has also kept up 
his polo, playing principally for the Tigers (along with Captain F. A. Gill and the late 
Captain Leslie Cheape), winning several tournaments in London and in the country. He 
assisted the 4th Dragoon Guards to win the Inter-Regimental in 1911, captaining the 
team. In 1907 he played back for England against Ireland. Colonel Mathew- 
Lannowe’s present handicap is 8. He also plavs golf and lawn tennis. 

During the European war Colonel Mathew-Lannowe saw service in France, Gallipoli, 
and Palestine with his own regiment, the Queen’s Bays, to which he was promoted 
from the 4th Dragoons. During the early days of the war he was in temporary command 
from October to December, 1914, in the fighting around Messines and Ypres. After 
this he commanded an Argyll and Sutherland battalion for two years, and finally, 
returning to France, joined the Machine Gun Corps temporarily and had charge of three 
M.G. battalions, forming part of the 46th Division in their memorable success in crossing 
the canal at Belle Hglise, September 29th, 1918. During the war he was awarded a Brevet 
Lieutenant-coloneley, D.S.O., and mentioned in despatches. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL B&. D. MILLER, ©.B.E., D3 :0%; Dee Jas 

Most famous of the three Miller brothers, sons of the late Edward Miller, of 
Betchworth, “E.D.” was born in 1865, and is to-day probably the greatest living 
authority on the game of polo. Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he later joined the 17th Lancers at Lucknow in 1887 and at once plunged into the game, 
and rapidly found a place in the regimental team. The following year the 17th Lancers 
won the Indian Inter-Regimental tournament, repeated their success in 1889, and 
bore off the palm at two of the Calcutta Christmas tournaments as well. 

Colonel Miller returned home in 1890 and shortly rejoined his Squadron in Hgypt, 
where the 17th carried everything before them, and where he also rode many winners 
in steeplechases and flat races. In 1892, the 17th Lancers reached the finals of the 


LIEUT.-COLONEL E. D. MILLER 


Inter-Regimental tournament at Hurlingham and the Champion Cup tournament, 
but were defeated in both matches. 

On leaving the Army Colonel Miller joined Mr. G. Miller at Spring Hill, Rugby, 
and started a business in polo ponies, and the Rugby Club which he founded speedily 
proved itself a most powerful combination with Walter Jones, W. J. Drybrough, 
Captain Gordon Renton, and the younger Miller brothers. The Rugby August tourna- 
ment, established in 1893, is the oldest provincial polo tournament. The Rugby team 
won the County Polo Cup in 1895, 1897, 1900, ae ee ee 1897 and 

Turlingham Open Champion Cup on five occasions. . 
eee See eee brothers started the Roehampton Club in 1902, 
and he and his brother Charles have been for long directors and the moving spirits 
ith this famous organization. 

. ae —— from Sorin Africa in 1902, the Miller trio, playing for Rugby, 
were almost invincible and went from success to success. It may almost be said ae 
Colonel E. D. Miller was the first polo player in this country to recognize the si lint 
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value of elasticity in a polo team, and his tactics went far to break up the old idea that 
there was a cast-iron necessity for a player to stick to his assigned position. 

In addition he directed his wonderful knowledge of ponies to the application of 
the mount to the man. Buckmaster wrote on this point: ‘ He (Colonel Miller) goes 
into every detail: what ponies each man is to play during a match, which chukker 
he is to be on such and such a pony, and what bit each pony is to wear. . . . His 
great value to his side is as a captain. . . . He always hits to his side and in 
the right direction, knowing exactly the why and wherefore of each stroke.” 

As a player, organizer of tournaments, club manager, and writer on the game, 
Colonel E. D. Miller stands pre-eminent, and his name is writ large in the story of British 
polo from the ’eighties up to the present time. 

He has done a good deal of big game shooting in Kashmir, India, and East Africa, 
and pig-sticking at Cawnpore and in Behar. Colonel Miller was awarded the D.S.O. in 
South Africa, the Military C.B.E. in the European war, where he commanded for two 
years a squadron of the Northamptonshire Yeomanry. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant 
and J.P. for Warwickshire. 

His eldest son was killed in Russia in 1919. His second son has just joined his old 
regiment the 17th Lancers, and is one of the most promising of the younger polo players. 


COLONEL CHARLES D. MILLER 

Colonel Miller had no experience of polo until after he landed in India in 1890, 
when he at once took up the game with enthusiasm. Returning to this country on 
several occasions for many months at a time, he clearly established his reputation as 
a first-rank man. In 1901, when on leave from India, he started the Roehampton 
Club and resigned his appointment in India. In 1902 he was joined by his. brothers, 
EK. D. and G. A., at Roehampton. In the first England-America International of 1902, 
he figured with success, while the Champion Cup, the Ranelagh Open, and the Irish 
Championship games have seen him upon the winning side again and again. 

Colonel ©. D. Miller’s activities during the European war were directed to the 
work of the Remount Department, and he spent four years in France in this branch 
of service, ending the war as Director of Remounts with the 5th Army. 

A good polo captain, a capital horseman, he keeps a high standard of form, marked 
by singularly few failures, and, though now past the fifty-year mark, he is as useful a 
man as can be found to lead and stimulate any team. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL E. W. MORRISON-BELL 

Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Widdington Morrison-Bell is the son of the late Sir Charles 
Morrison-Bell, and was born in 1874. 

Educated at Eton, he passed to Sandhurst, and thence into the Rifle Brigade, 
with which regiment he remained until 1908. Resigning his commission in the Rifle 
Brigade, Colonel Morrison-Bell joined the 2nd County of London Yeomanry, and,’ at 
the outbreak of the Kuropean war, he went out with them as Squadron-Leader, 
subsequently commanding the regiment and serving in Egypt, Gallipoli, and in the 
advance on Jerusalem. 

Colonel Morrison-Bell is a devotee to many forms of sport. He rowed in the VIIT 
at Eton, and was second in the School Sculling and School Pulling. In later years his 
principal sporting interests have been polo and fox-hunting. In India he played polo 
for the Rifle Brigade regimental team, and was a member of the side which defeated 
the 4th Hussars in the final of the Indian Inter-Regimental. On returning to England 
after the South African war, he was included in the team which was narrowly defeated in 
the semi-final of the Inter-Regimental tournament by the ultimate winners, the 
17th Lancers. 

In 1912 Colonel Morrison-Bell won the Pytchley Point-to-Point on his Top of the 
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Morn, with which he also won the Peter Walker Cup in the Meynell country. He is 
a member of the Houghton Club which, at Stockbridge, has some excellent fishing on 
the Test. 

For seven years he represented St. Marylebone on the London County Council. 
Colonel Morrison Bell resides at 30, Bryanston Square, W., and his social clubs are the 
Carlton, Orleans, and Army and N avy. 


THE BROTHERS NICKALLS 

In the first decade of this century the three brothers Nickalls—Pat, Cecil, and 
Motres—occupied a very prominent position in polo. All three were educated at Rugby 
and at New College, Oxford. Major Patteson Womersley Nickalls, D.S.O., the eldest 
son of the late Sir Patteson Nickalls (who was a well-known member of the London 
Stock Exchange and a president of the Polo and Riding Pony Society), was born at 
Wilding Tree, Essex, on 23rd J anuary, 1876. He learnt polo at Oxford, and at his 
home at Chislehurst (Kent), where he and his brothers and sisters used to play in a rough 
field on any ponies they could borrow. Lieut.-Colonel Cecil P. Nickalls, D.S.O., and 
Captain Morres Nickalls, M.C., the youngest of the three brothers, all played for Oxford 
at polo. In 1895 Mr. “‘ Pat’ Nickalls first represented Oxford against Cambridge, and 
he again played No. 2 in the Uni versity match the following year. In 1897 he once more 
played in the Oxford team, and that year his brother Cecil made his first appearance for 
the Dark Blues, when Oxford won by no fewer than twelve goals to love. Cecil Nickalls 
again helped to win the Inter-University match in 1898, and his brother Morres was in 
the successful Oxford teams of 1898 and 1899. The three brothers in 1898 founded the 
Chislehurst Polo Club, and with Mr. H. B. Cardwell they entered as a Chislehurst team 
for the County Cup tournament, and won it. Pat Nickalls, a very fine, powerful horse- 
man, and a particularly good back, was the best all-round player of his family. Cecil 
Nickalls was a very strong No. 1, and a very fine hitter all round his pony, but like his 
brother Pat, a rather wild and excitable player at times. Morres Nickalls was a clever 
No. 2, and an excellent horseman with good hands. 

For three seasons the Nickalls brothers played as the ‘‘ Students ” in the leading 
London tournaments, and then for two years as the Old Oxonians. It was, however, in 
the Roehampton team that they gained their chief successes. Playing in the latter’s 
side with the late Captain Herbert Wilson and Captain Hardress Lloyd, Morres and 
Pat Nickalls in 1907 won the Ranelagh Open Cup for the fourth successive year. Cecil 
and Pat Nickalls also won the Champion Cup three times, with the Roehampton team 
in 1905 and 1906, and with the Duke of Westminster’s Eaton team in 1911. The three 
brothers also played in a team of Old Rugbeians that won the Roehampton Public 
Schools Cup in 1905. They had, too, a number of successes in the Ranelagh Hunt, the 
Roehampton Cup, and the Rugby Open Cup tournaments. Cecil Nickalls played for 
England against America in 1902, and Pat Nickalls in 1902 and 1909. Morres Nickalls 
played for England against Ireland in 1906, Cecil in 1906 and 1911, and Pat Nickalls 
from 1904 to 1908 inclusive. Major P. W. Nickalls still plays, and was a member of 
the Northamptonshire Yeomanry team that won the Military Cup at Hurlingham in 
1919. Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Nickalls has at various times managed the polo clubs at 
Paris, Deauville, and Alexandria, and he is at present successfully managing the Rugby 


Polo Club. 


THE EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY Ane | 
Reginald Herbert, 15th Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, of His Majesty’s Royal 


Horse Guards, eldest son of the 14th Earl of Pembroke, was born on the 8th September, 
1880, and on he completion of his studies at Eton and at the Royal Military College, 
Se ndirarsy joined the historic regiment with which he was associated until 1919, when he 

y] : 


resigned his commission. ; 
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Like his distinguished grandfather, the 13th Karl, who was for some time Master 
of the Wilton Hunt, his lordship is devoted to fox-hunting, and, though he has from 
time to time followed nearly all the fast-flying packs of this country, he has found his 
chief pleasure with the Wilton, with which his family has for centuries been identified. 

Fishing is one of his lordship’s chief pleasures and has been rendered doubl y attractive 
from the fact of the Wilton estate possessing three especially fine trout streams, the 
Avon, Madder, and Wylie. Two of these Streams, which actually run through the 
grounds of Wilton House, have afforded sport of the highest order from the time he was 
old enough to wield a rod. The average weight of the trout from these beautiful waters 
is about two pounds, but fish of five pounds in weight have been taken, and his lordship’s 
best catch scaled four and a half pounds. Salmon fishing on the Tweed has also given 
many days of keen enjoyment, and salmon up to 24 Ibs. have been killed after exciting 
struggles. 

At the time of the memorable Durbar held by Lord Curzon at Delhi in 1903, his 
lordship accompanied his regimental polo team, consisting of Major Fitzgerald, Lord 
Tweedmouth, Captain Harold Brassey, and Lord Ingestre, as fifth man, and while 
there played in many tournaments. In 1905, he played in the winning team for the 
Subalterns’ Cup at Ranelagh, and he has also seen a great deal of play in the many 
tournaments at the club and at Hurlingham. 

The visit to India afforded ample opportunity for big game hunting, and several 
fine tiger and leopard were bagged, whilst the excitement of pig-sticking was included 
with many other sports that are treasured reminiscences of a memorable trip. His 
lordship is a good tennis player and rarely misses an opportunity of playing ; he also did 
good service with the regimental cricket team, and occasionally for the I Zingari. In 
1904, he married Lady Beatrice, daughter of the late Lord Alexander Paget, and sister 
of the present Marquess of Anglesey, and has three sons and one daughter. 

Lord Pembroke was aide-de-camp to General Sir Arthur Paget, Commander- 
in-Chief, in Ireland, 1912. He saw service during the European war, 1914 to 1917 , and 
was mentioned in despatches. 


SENOR ALFREDO M. PENA 

A son of Senor Don Alfredo Pena, of Buenos Aires, Senor Alfredo M. Pefia was 
born in that city in 1889. After completing his education at the University of Buenos 
Aires, he travelled extensively, and eventually started the breeding of cattle and farming 
in the Argentine, one outcome of which undertaking has been a good deal of exporting 
of stock. Senor Pefia has turned his attention to the breeding of polo ponies, heavy 
horses of Clydesdale type, and shorthorn cattle. 

During his school and university days he went in for a variety of forms of sport, 
including golf, yachting, riding, and Shooting. In the course of a three-months’? big 
game expedition in British Hast Africa Senor Pefia secured a varied bag, including 
rhino, lion, cheetah, buffalo, and many kinds of antelope. 

Polo is at present his favourite sporting recreation, and he has played a great deal 
at both Hurlinghams—London and Buenos Aires—and on a humber of the best-known 
grounds in the Argentine and in this country. Senor Pefia brought over his own stud 
of ponies to England in 1921, and played in many of the matches of the Argentine 
Federation polo team during 1922. 

Latterly he has followed a diplomatic career, and was engaged on special missions 
to Italy and to France prior to the outbreak of the Kuropean war; the award to him 
of the decorations of the Crown of Ttaly and the Legion of Honour are tangible marks 
of the satisfactory outcome of these missions. 

{n South America Senor Pefia’s clubs are the Argentine Jockey, Cireulo de Armas, 
and Argentine Yacht. In this country he belongs to Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 
Roehampton, as well as the Argentine, and Bucks Olub. 
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THE DUKE OF PENARANDA 
. One of the best-known among quite a number of good sportsmen who have visited 
this country for fox-hunting and polo is the Duke of Penaranda, son of the Duke of Alba. 

Born in 1882, his Grace was educated at Beaumont, and, on returning to Spain, 
went in keenly for a variety of forms of equestrian sport. He began to play polo at the 
age of twenty-one and has been a devotee of the game ever since. The fact that his 
Hurlingham handicap stands at 8 is Sufficient evidence of the standard to which the 
Duke of Pefaranda hag reached. 

His first polo games in this country took place in 1906, and from that time onwards 
his Grace has been a member of | furlingham, Ranelagh, and Rugby; playing No. 2 or 3, 
he has taken part in every class of match from international contests to country-house 
tournaments. His team has been successful in Continental championships more than 
once, and the Duke of Penharanda possesses this distinction—that as a member of the 
Quidnunes, winners of the Tfurlingham Open Champion Cup, 1913—he was the first 
foreign polo player to win the Champion Cup. 

When Lord Wimborne’s international trial players were invited by the King of 
Spain to pursue their winter practice at Madrid, in 1914, the Duke of Penaranda helped 
to entertain the visitors and enjoyed much fine practice with them. 

For several seasons his Grace hunted from Melton Mowbray with the Quorn, Belvoir, 
and Cottesmore, and rode in the point-to-point races of these hunts. 

Travel and big game hunting have been other active interests of the Duke of 
Peharanda : he has made trips to the Congo and to East Africa, and hay shot polar bears 
in Franz Josef Land. He has often visited some of the Swiss resorts for winter sports, 
is a useful lawn tennis player, and has motored freely, both in the British Isles and on 
the Continent. 

His Grace resides at the Palacio de Liria, Madrid, and his London house is at 80, 
Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 


CAPTAIN GEOFFREY S. PHIPPS HORNBY 

Captain Geoftrey Stanley Phipps Hornby, of Emsworth, Hants, and of Hornblotton 
House, Alford, Somerset, is the eldest son of the late Admiral Sir Geoffrey T. Phipps 
Hornby, G.C.B., and was born in 1856. 

Educated at Eton, he was gazetted to the Rifle Brigade in 187 5, and two years 
later saw hard fighting in the Afghan war, being present at the assault and capture 
of Ali Musjid in the Khyber Pass. For services Captain Phipps Hornby received 
the medal and clasp, and, two years afterwards, was selected for special duty in the 
expedition against the Muhsud Waziris, being mentioned in despatches. 

A born horseman, Captain Phipps Hornby was immediately chosen for the 
regimental polo team of the 4th Rifle Brigade, and took part in the final of three Inter- 
Regimental tournaments between 1882 and 1884. With other teams he has won several 
tournaments, including the Novices’ Cup, County Cup, Blackmore Vale Cup, and others. 
He usually played back or No. 3. Captain Phipps Hornby is a member of Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh, and Roehampton, and, apart from the love of the game for its own sake, he 
has a strong appreciation of the general utility of the polo pony from a military point 
of view. 

His association with fox-hunting began when he was no more than five years of 
age, and Captain Phipps Hornby always turned out with the local packs wherever a 
regiment was stationed. He has hunted with the Blackmore Vale, Lord Portman’s, 
the Hambledon, Atherstone, and other hounds, as well as with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. While stationed in India he rode with success In many steeplechases, 
and in this country won several point-to-point races, including the regimental point- 


to-point against the Royal Artillery. 
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Captain Phipps Hornby gained second place in the Army Officers’ Rifle-shooting 
Competition of 1884, and headed the list in a good many rifle-shooting contests. 

The breeding of Guernsey cattle and poultry-breeding have been among the many 
interests of his Life, and in the latter field Captain Phipps Hornby carried off the Crystal 
Palace Challenge Cup with his Dorkings. For twenty years he was manager and part- 
proprietor of the Compton Stud. 

In his younger days rackets, cricket, football—in fact any form of sport or games 
which tended towards physical fitness—all were enjoyed by Captain Phipps Hornby, 
and there is nothing he likes better than breeding and breaking in his own retrievers. 
Latterly he has gone in for golf and has won several cups. 

Captain Phipps Hornby is a Justice of the Peace for Dorset and for Somerset. 


MR. GEORGE HERBERT PILKINGTON 

Mr. George Herbert Pilkington, of Liverpool, son of the late William Pilkington, 
of Roby Hall, was born in 1858. 

Educated at Harrow, ill-health prevented much active participation in games. 

Mr. Pilkington was closely associated with the Liverpool Polo Club, founded in 
1885 by Colonel W. L. Pilkington, and he was secretary for some time. Liverpool 
had matches with various military and north-country teams, and carried off the County 
Polo Association Cup in 1891, the club being represented by W. Hall Walker, Alfred 
Tyrer, the late C. E. Mason, and G. H. Pilkington. Mr. Pilkington kept up his polo 
till 1910, and looks back with special pleasure to the games at Barton-under-Needwood, 
the late Mr. John Walker’s place. 

Grouse-shooting is another form of sport to which Mr. Pilkington is devoted. He 
received careful instruction both as to marksmanship and the art of driving from his 
father, and enjoyed many good days with him in Perthshire. 

Mr. George Pilkington resides at Wheathill, Huyton, Liverpool. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY G. M. PLEYDELL-RAILSTON, D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. G. M. Pleydell-Railston, D.S.O., of the Rifle Brigade, was born 
in 1885, being the son of Colonel H. EK. Railston, late Cameronians. 

He was educated at Wellington and Sandhurst, and, on leaving the latter in 1904, 
was gazetted to the Rifle Brigade and joined the 2nd Battalion at Khartoum. Colonel 
Pleydell-Railston had begun to play polo at Sandhurst, and continued when with his 
regiment in the Soudan. In December, 1905, his battalion went to India and lost no 
time in collecting good ponies during the cold weather, so that the regimental team 
was well-mounted for the following winter when the Rifle Brigade won five tourna- 
ments. That season Colonel Pleydell-Railston was spare man. 

He played in the regimental team after that till the end of the cold weather in 
1911. While on leave in 1908 Colonel Pleydell-Railston was in this country and helped 
the Greenjackets to win the Novices’ Cup and the Army Cup at Ranelagh. Returning 
to India, the Rifle Brigade polo team took part in all the principal tournaments of 1911, 
were again beaten by the 10th Hussars in the Inter-Regimental, but carried off the 
Infantry Tournament and the Subalterns’ Cup. 

Colonel Pleydell-Railston came home in 1911, and had a large amount of polo in 
and around London, and played in the Rugby and Deauville tournaments. The two 
following seasons he turned out regularly with the Tigers in all the London tournaments. 
In 1912 the Tigers were narrowly defeated in the final of the Champion Cup; in this 
final tie Colonel Pleydell-Railston had the bad luck to receive a severe kick on the head. 

In 1914 when the King of Spain invited a number of English players to practise 
for the coming matches with America, Colonel Pleydell-Railston was among those thus 
honoured. After the close of the Huropean war, when polo was beginning to 
re-establish itself, he was a member of the English international team for the match 
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against Ireland (1919), and next season played regularly with the Pilgrims. Colonel 
Pleydell-Railston played in the first trial games for the Test match, and was a member 
of the Old Wellingtonian side which carried off the Public Schools Cup. 

During the Kuropean war Colonel Pleydell-Railston served continuously at the 
front from January, 1915, to 1918, commanding at times the Rifle Brigade and the 
Scottish Horse. He was wounded, thrice mentioned in despatches, D.S.O. for gallantry 
in action, Croix de Guerre, two brevets. 


MR. VICTOR RABY 
Mr. Victor Raby, son of the late Mr. George Raby, was born in Valparaiso in 1876. 
After finishing his education in England, he returned to Chili in 1894, and remained 
in South America until 1929. During that period Mr. Victor Raby established his 
position with the firm of Raby, Prieto & OCo., Valparaiso, brokers; he is now a 
director of the Stock Exchange of Chili. 


MR. VICTOR RABY’S SALPICON 


Sport in one form or other has always been of prime interest to Mr. Raby, polo 
and horse-racing being those with which he has been most closely identified. As a 
polo player he has had long experience in South America, and Mr. aes picked 
in 1910 as a representative of the Chili team in its matches 0. Jd. A. By rail ; Argentine 
team, and in 1921 v. J. D. Nelson’s team. Mr. Victor Raby has also play ed polo 7 
the United States, chiefly at Meadow Brook. He has great belief in Chilian-bred polo 
ponies and is the owner of Gato, a pony which has served him many seasons, and, though 
how nineteen years old, has not closed his playing areer, . “ 

Mr. Victor Raby is the proud owner and trainer of Salpicon, a chestnut horse bred 
by Senor S. J. Unzué; Salpicon has had a phenomenally successful rae ey 
Chili, for he has been out on twenty-three occasions, Hy he nineteen ae an ae 
placed in the remaining four races. Salpicon is by Val d o gse neu ine 
have all been gained between March, 1919, and February, 1922, and the — gee! 
he has won touches £15,000. Game shooting, steeplechase riding, and golf are o ; He 
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sporting interests which attract Mr. Victor Raby. His eldest son, now at Cheltenham, 
inherits his father’s sporting tastes. Mr. Raby married, in 1907, Lilian, daughter of 
the late Mr. Adam Birrell, of Valparaiso. His clubs include the Union Club, Valparaiso 
(of which he is a director), and the Vina del Mar Club. 


CAPTAIN HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF RAJPIPLA 
The State of Rajpipla is situated in the Bombay Presidency, of which it is the 
premier State. The present ruler was installed with full sovereign powers in 1915. | 
During the European war his Highness offered his personal services to the King- 
Emperor and recruited a fine body of men from within the borders of his State. He 
presented an aeroplane, which was named after the State, and which accounted for at 
least half a dozen German planes ; he also presented a fleet of motor ambulances. 


MAHARAJA OF RAJPIPLA 


From early childhood he has had a passion for every kind of Sport, and while still 
a boy was an accomplished horseman and a magnificent shot. 

At sixteen years of age he owned a small racing stable, his two best horses being 
Tipster and Tipperary, of which the former brought his Highness the honour in 
1919 of winning the Indian Country-Bred Derby with a horse bred in the country ; 
this was the first time that this feat has been accomplished. 

His Highness took up polo about five years ago and has shown more than a little 
aptitude for the game. He has a very fine string of ponies which he is constantly 
supplementing, and he himself is keener even than the very keen staff which he has 
around him. He has taken part in many tournaments. 

For a year or so he kept a small pack of hounds and got great sport out of hunting 
them himself in his State. As a shot he is quite first-class, and thanks to extensive jungles 
in his country has had considerable experience after all kinds of big game. 

His Highness was given the rank of captain in His Majesty’s Army in appreciation 
of all he had done for the Allied cause during the late war. 
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MR. ROBERT J. READ 


are ae ee John Read, of Horstead, Norfolk, possesses as wide and varied a 
Owledge of field and athletic sports as can be found throughout the sporting country 
of N orfolk. Born at Beccles, Suffolk, in 1884, Mr. Read has always had the advantage 
of instruction In agricultural questions, for his father was one of the best-known a 
oo agriculturists ; Mr. Read, sen., was a regular follower of hounds for thirty 
Mr. R. J. Read was educated at Tettenhall College, Wolverhampton, and his hours 

of leisure were devoted to the playing fields; he was a member of ike cricket eleven 
and of the Rugby fifteen. On completing his studies Mr. Read decided to embark on 


farming, and is now SSrs . 
g, chairman of Messrs. R. J. Read, Ltd., Norwich, millers and 
merchants. 


MR. ROBERT J. READ 


Mr. Read, in 1913, took over the honorary secretaryship of the Norwich Staghounds 
which, prior to the South African war, were maintained and hunted by the officers of 
successive regiments quartered in that garrison. Mr. Read has hunted with the West 
Norfolk and also with the Dunstan Harriers, but owing to the Royal County being so 
essentially a shooting district, the major portion of his fox-hunting has been done in 
Suffolk. His appointment as secretary was a very popular one, for always well-mounted, 
he is a front rank man over that cramped, close country that takes a clever hunter 
to negotiate, and no one appreciates a bold rider better than the sporting Norfolk 
farmer. 

In 1917, when home wounded, he acted as Master of the Tedworth for a season. 

Yachting is a sport much favoured, and his proximity to the coast and to the Broads 
has made it an easy matter for him to indulge freely in this pastime. 

In 1905 he inaugurated the Norwich Polo Club and performed the onerous duties 
of honorary secretary until 1914. At the Suffolk tournament his team, for which he 
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played back, won outright, beating four teams by thirteen to love. Although 
Mr. Read played principally for his own team he often took a stick in friendly matches 
for other teams, his official handicap being four. 

At different times practically every sport has been tried, including bicycle-racing, 
Shooting, and golf ; he started the Eaton Golf Club in 1910, and was honorary secretary for 
two years. Mr, Read takes a great interest in boxing, and though only a middle-weight, 
won the heavy-weight championship of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1907, and has since 
refereed many bouts. 

During the European war Mr. Read served with the 20th Hussars in France. At 
the Naval and Military Tournament at Olympia in 1918, he was winner of the Sword 
v. Sword, and Sword, Lance, and Revolver competitions ; it should be added that he 
has gained several trophies for success in tent-pegging, revolver shooting, ete. 

In April, 1922, Mr. Robert Read married Winifred, second daughter of Mr. W. A. 
Vernon, of East Barnet. 


THE BROTHERS RICH 

Since the end of the last century the three brothers Rich—Frank, Harry, and 
Herbert, all fine horsemen, have had many tournament wins. Frank, the eldest of 
the brothers, and a very powerful back still, although his handicap has recently been 
reduced from 9 to 7 points, used to play at first at the now defunct Kingsbury (Middlesex), 
Wimbledon Park, and Wembley Polo Clubs. He began his tournament successes 
in 1907, when he helped to win Lord Rosebery’s Cicero Cup at Worcester Park, and 
the West Somerset Challenge Cup at Minehead. His tournament victories include 
two wins in the Hurlingham Social Clubs’, the Rugby Autumn, the Worcester Park, 
and the Cirencester tournaments, and he has also won the Roehampton Cup, the 
Roehampton Junior Championship, the Cambridge University Open Cup, the Derbyshire 
Open Cup, and the Open Cup at Antwerp. At present Mr. Frank Rich is the manager 
of the Hurlingham Club’s leased ground at Worcester Park (Surrey). 

Mr. Harry Rich’s polo successes date back to 1899, when he was a member of the 
Cirencester Open Cup winning side. Harry Rich (now six points’ handicap) was a 
very dashing forward in his day, and in 1909 played No. 1 for England in the second 
international match at Hurlingham against America. THe has also twice represented 
England against Ireland. UHarry Rich has been a member of Hurlingham, Roehampton, 
the Cirencester, Eden Park, Kingsbury, Warwickshire, Worcester Park, County West- 
meath, and Rugby Clubs, and his fine tournament record includes five Cirencester Open 
Cup wins, two County Cup wins, three Derbyshire Open Cup wins, two All-Ireland 
Open Cup wins, two Hunt Cup wins at Ranelagh, the Open Cup, Deauville, Paris, and 
Antwerp, and also the Naragansett and Gladstone Cups. In addition, he played in 
the final of the American Champion Cup in 1910. 

Mr. Herbert Rich (now five points), the youngest of the three brothers, was at 
Pembroke Coilege, Cambridge, and played for his University against Oxford in the 
1901 match at Hurlingham. He is well known in Continental polo, having for several 
years managed the polo club at Budapest. In 1903 Herbert Rich, whose favourite 
position is No. 3, assisted Budapest to win the Hamburg Champion Cup, and the following 
year he helped them to win the Ostend Junior Championship, and in 1908 the Frankfort 
Champion Cup. Other successes of his in the last-named year were victories in the 
Junior County Cup, Cambridge University, Moreton-Morrell, and Derbyshire tournaments. 
A severe steeplechase accident in the spring of 1909 kept him out of the saddle for some 
time, but he was able to resume play in 1910, when he won the Cirencester Open Cup, 
Frankfort Champion Oup, and Antwerp Open Cup. In 1911 he won the Rugby Autumn 
and Deauville international tournaments. and in 1912 the Roehampton Junior 
Championship. 
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MR. WILLIAM RILEY-SMITH 
Mr. William Riley-Smith, of Toulston, Tadcaster, is a son of the late Mr. Henry H. 
Riley-Smith, of Tadcaster, and was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Those forms of sport which most deeply interest him are all connected with horses, 
polo undoubtedly being that which exerciges the most powerful attraction for him 
personally. Mr. Riley-Smith began his polo experience in Suffolk as a young man, and 


MR. W. RILEY-SMITH 


TOULSTON POLO CLUB GROUND 


he continued to play while at Cambridge. After the armistice Mr. Riley-Smith lost little 
time in taking steps for the revival of the Toulston Polo Club. This was founded by 
him in 1913, the ground is on his estate at Toulston, and M r Riley-Smith is captain and 
honorary secretary of the club, his experience as captain of the Cambridge University 
Polo Club being helpful in the development of play at Toulston. . | 

The members of the club are personal friends of Mr. Riley-Smith, and include 
Mr. Herbert Sutton, of Boston Spa, a player of more than average ability. The late 
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Mr. ©. C. Ellison, who was closely connected with the fortunes of the Middlewood 
Polo Club, was also a member. Mr. Riley-Smith breeds many of his own ponies, and 
has a fine stud, where Sir Tristram was used as a stallion. 

Despite the fact that changed conditions in the country have given a distinet 
setback to the game, he is optimistic about the future of polo in the North, and believes 
that some of the north-country clubs which have not yet regained life will, in the course 
of a season or two, begin to recover. 

Mr. Riley-Smith enjoys fox-hunting. While at the University he hunted with the 
Drag and with the Fitzwilliam ; his home pack now being, of course, the Bramham 
Moor. Prior to the war he hunted a small pack of beagles in the Tadcaster district. 

Apart from his sporting interests Mr. William Riley-Smith is a director of John 
Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd., a concern long controlled by his father, who 
was quite one of the leading figures in the brewing industry. He was chairman of the 
Brewers’ Society, as well as of the Yorkshire Brewers’ Association. 

Mr. W. Riley-Smith is a member of the New University Club. 


SIR THOMAS ROYDEN, BART., M.P., C.H., D.L. 

Sir Thomas Royden, second Bart., of Frankby Hall, Cheshire, eldest son of the 
first Baronet, was born in 1871. 

Of the more serious side of his career another volume of BRITISH SPORTS AND 
SPORTSMEN, ‘‘ The Story of Shipping,” gives some record. The present Member for what 
‘** Who’s Who,” 1921, amusingly named the ‘ Bottle’ Division of Liverpool, is not only 
chairman of the Cunard Line and upon the directorate of many important companies, 
but he is a sportsman keenly interested in a good many forms of sport. 

At Winchester he captained the shooting VIII, was stroke of the college boat, a 
successful sprinter, and an active football player. RINE his time at Magdalen Galles 
Oxford, he proved a useful oar ; he was in the crew which was head of the river in 1892 
and 1893, and was ninth man for the ’Varsity VIIT the latter year. 

He pean to play polo at Oxford, and, though not pretending to reach a very high 
standard at the game, Sir Thomas ranks polo as one of his favourite recreations. As a 
member of the Wirral Club he helped to win the County tournament in 1908, and he 
has played often at Hurlingham and elsewhere. 

As a fox-hunter, the Cheshire is Sir Thomas Royden’s home pack. He has ridden 
many winners of point-to-point races and steeplechases and at one time bred some of 
his own mounts. In earlier years Sir Thomas did a certain amount of big game hunting 
in India, and enjoys shooting on his Cheshire estates. He took up motoring when it 
was in its infancy, and for pleasure and for business reasons he has travelled very widely 
on the Continent, in America, in China, and in Japan. 

In April, 1922, Sir i onia married Mrs. Quenalda Williamson, widow of the late 
Mr. Charles J. Myalienigon, of Rake Hall, near Chester, and mother of Mrs. Harold Bibby. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, BART., P. C., GGM.G., M.V.O. 

Amongst the interesting biographies of BulG players appearing in this volume 
the experiences of Sir Horace Rumbold are certainly such as to give pleasure to all 
interested in the game and its history. The unique position of being one of the 
first to revive polo in Persia, after a lapse of over a century, is of itself a distinet honour, 
when one considers that polo is essentially a Persian game ne flourished in that counties 
two thousand years ago, gradually spreading and extending to all nations of the Kast, 
though it is a surprising fact that it was not introduced into this country until 1869. 

Sir Horace Rumbold, who was born on February 5th, 1869, is the eldest son of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Ruimbold, Bart., whose whole life has been spent in the Diplomatic 
Service and, like his distinguished father; he determined to serve his country in that 
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branch. Educated at Kiton, he entered the ser 
at several Eastern posts. He has three time 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and J apanese, 
. Sir Horace Rumbold’s first post was as an Tonorary Attaché at the Hague, and 
alter passing a competitive examination, he was transferred to Cairo. From pee 
he has served at many missions, the scenes of his labours being widely varied ; he has 
served at the Legation at Munich and in Teheran, at the Embassies at Thine mil 
M adrid, and twice at Cairo, until appointed to the post of Councillor of Embassy at the 
British Embassy, Tokio, in 1909. He was holding the same position at Fee British 
Embassy, Berlin, on the outbreak of war in 1914. He has always been fond of Sa 
At Kton he was a wet bob, and during his Many years’ residence abroad he has Stifeed 
shooting in Austria, where chamois and an abundance of winged game provided excellent 
sport, and in the Hast he has found health-giving pleasure in polo and tennis. Sir 


vice at the age of nineteen and has served 
Ss been granted a special allowance for his 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, BART. 


Horace Rumbold spent about ten years in Egypt, and with the 20th and 11th Hussars 
enjoyed some first-rate polo. 

When resident in Persia he, in conjunction with Captain Sykes of the Queen’s 
Bays, re-introduced the game into the country of its creation, anda capital team could 
always be depended upon from amongst the members of the Legation, Lord Hardinge, 
later on Viceroy of India, being one of their most regular players. Subsequently, in 
Austria, Sir Horace and Mr. Findlay started a team at Budapest. He played in the 
first match ever witnessed in Austria, Vienna v. Hungarians, the latter carrying off the 
honours after a keenly-contested game. He considers the Spanish team the best of all 
on the Continent, both as to the quality of their ponies and their own combination, and 
certainly their performances have gone far to justify his belief. 

Sir Horace Rumbold married in 1905, Kthelred, second daughter of the late Sir 
Edmund Fane, K.C.M.G., and has one daughter and one son, Horace Anthony Claude, 
born in 1911. His social clubs are the Turf, Travellers’, and Pratt’s. 
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MR. HARRY SAMMAN 

Mr. Harry Samman, R.F.A., of Cottingham, East Yorkshire, son of Sir Henry 
Samman, of Willerby Manor House, East Yorks, was born in 1881. 

Educated at Rugby, he left school rather early, though not before he had gained 
his house colours for football, cricket, and swimming. 

Mr. Samman entered upon a business career in London, and during his residence 
there played Rugby football for the Lennox Club, kept up his swimming, and did 
a good deal of rowing as a member of various crews of the London Rowing Club. On 
going North to join his father in the well-known shipping firm which bears the family 
name, Mr. Harry Samman co-operated with other old Public School boys in the estab- 
lishment of the Hull and Kast Riding Rugby Football Club. This amateur organization, 
though placed in a veritable hotbed of the Northern Union, became undeniably 


MR. H. SAMMAN 


popular, attracted a fine type of player, and its capital teams, which included such 
notable members as Bernard Oughtred, W. A. and B.S. Massey, and Fisher, made their 
mark in Northern football; Mr. Samman played half-back for several seasons as 
partner to Oughtred. 

The Holderness Polo Club was another local Sporting body into which 
Mr. Samman threw his energies; the club ground was quite one of the best in the 
country, an unusual hold was gained upon the affections of the public, and excellent 
matches with such clubs as Middlewood, Catterick, Leeds, and various military sides 
took place. Mr. Samman brought several of his ponies from the Argentine, where he 
lassoed them himself as they ran wild there. His best mount, which he sold upon 
the break-up of the club to Mr. Drage, was Overa, a very fine and clever pony. 

Shooting has been a life-long interest with Mr. Samman. He has shot over the 
Bishop Wilton estate for something like fifteen seasons, and has turned out after grouse 
on the Ayre Wood moors, near Buxton, usually in company with Mr. Swingler. Both 
Mr. Samman and his father are tremendously keen salmon fishers. They have fished 
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together on the Tweed, and Mr. Samman has often visited Lough Corrib ; it was here 
that he marked his honeymoon by securing four fine fish before breakfast! He has 
frequently fished and travelled in Finland, more than once in company with the late 
Fred Hurtley, a well-known Kast Riding sportsman. In streams in the Driffield region 
he has enjoyed some capital days with trout. 

Mr. Samman’s interest in coursing began many years ago, when he laid the 
foundation of his kennel by the purchase of Thoughtless Lass. His successes In many 
coursing meetings up and down the country have brought him an interesting collection 
of trophies. Up to the present, he has been represented in the Waterloo Cup by 
Forgotten Signature. Fortune Seeker brought him his first victory, in the Brigg Stakes, 
and he has also secured the N avenby Cup and the Elsham Stakes. Mr. Samman 
has been a consistent entrant for the Barbican Cup. At a local meeting in Norfolk, 


SIR HENRY SAMMAN 


where he was stationed during 1917, his dogs almost Swept the board. Though, at the 
time of writing, he has considerably reduced his kennel, Mr. Samman is very keen on 
continuing his Goursing successes. He still retains Five of Spades, a dog which has 
been victor on eight appearances out of eleven. 

Mr. Harry Samman was in South Africa during the Boer war, and served with his 
battery in France as lieutenant from 1915 to 1918, when he was severely wounded. 


THE LATE EARL OF ST. GERMANS 
The late John Granville Cornwallis Eliot, 6th Earl of St. Germans, of li, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W., was born on June 11th, 1890, and succeeded to his father’s title in 1911. 
Hducated at Kton, his lordship, during his five years’ residence at the famous 
school, was devoted to cricket, and especially fond of hunting with the college beagles, 
After a six months’ rest he entered Sandhurst in 1909, and a year later was gazetted to 
the Scots Greys ; Lord St. Germans speedily became a popular subaltern wherever his 
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regiment was stationed. At Sandhurst his love of sport found plenty of encouragement, 
and polo and cricket were followed, and the beagling of his Eton days substituted for the 
faster sport of drag hunting. 

Since joining the historic Scots Greys in 1910 his lordship, whenever free from 
military duties, found the greatest pleasure in participating in all the pastimes of a 
regiment rich in sporting tradition. 

A fine horseman, possessed of firm, light hands, he was especially keen on 
steeplechasing and point-to-point races. Hunting, chiefly with the East Cornwall, 
the York and Ainsty, the Warwickshire, and the Duke of Beaufort’s, also contributed 
to his lordship’s pleasure, whilst shooting was another form of sport he enjoyed. 

During the summer months his lordship played a great deal of cricket, and with 
the Butterflies, and the regimental team, found plenty of opportunity. Naturally, 
as became one so fond of horses, the game of polo possessed an irresistible fascination 
for his lordship, who enjoyed some excellent play with novices’ and scratch teams as well 
as in regimental practice. During its existence the Plymouth Polo Club found a warm 
Supporter in his lordship. Both golf and motoring were occasionally indulged in, but 
his love of equestrian sport and its pursuit, together with the call of his military duties, 
permitted little opportunity for either. 

The Earl of St. Germans went to France with his regiment in August, 1914, and his 
cheerful optimism and good spirits are remembered by the 5th Cavalry Brigade. 
Lord St. Germans was awarded the Military Cross. 

Married in 1918 to Lady Blanche Somerset, daughter of the Duke of Beaufort, 
the late Karl was frequently seen with the Beaufort Hounds. In April, 1921, at the 
Tfunt Point-to-point, Lord St. Germans met with a very bad accident, which necessitated 
several serious operations. With a view to completing recovery he sailed for South 
Africa early in 1922. At Cape Town he visited his former second-in-command, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, and was journeying to the Orange River Colony when he was 
suddenly taken ill with pneumonia and succumbed in the Johannesburg Hospital in 
April, 1922. His unexpected death at the early age of thirty-one was a source of 
grief to a wide circle of sportsmen in this country. 


DUKE OF SANTONA : 

One of the best-known upholders of sport to be found throughout the whole of 
Spain, and one intimately acquainted with the country by residence, education, and 
marriage, the Duke of Santona has as wide and varied experience of hunting, shooting, 
yachting, and polo as it is well possible for anyone to possess. 

Born in 1865, he was educated at Beaumont College, where he entered with the 
keenest pleasure upon every sport followed there, football, rackets, and cricket being 
especially favoured. On completing his studies, the Duke returned to Spain and has 
from that time spent about seven months of each year on the family estates and the 
remaining months in this country. The Duke has a successful record as a clever 
yachtsman, and at one time owned a small but very fast boat called Mimosa, with 
which he won many events on the northern coast of Spain, and for a long period this 
beautiful little craft headed the list of winners. 

The Duke is very fond of shooting, and on his beautiful estate some capital bags are 
annually made; he enjoys the personal friendship of the King and Queen of Spain, 
who honour him with a visit during each shooting season. The Duke’s preserves afford 
both wild boar and stag shooting, whilst small game in large numbers have contributed 
to his enjoyment and that of his royal guests. During one shoot of four hours they, 
in four beats, accounted for nine hundred and fifty hares and over five hundred brace 
of partridges. At one time the Duke resided at Wadhurst Park, Sussex, where the wild- 
duck shooting is exceptionally good, and capital sport was invariably obtained. 
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a ie ao eh eetoeig os pastime, ang in Spain the Duke maintains and hunts 
eae Eney' S, the stout hares of that district affording long and fast 
Yuns over a capital hunting country. 

Though fond of all Sports it is in polo that he finds his greatest delight. He 
commenced playing at the age of twenty-four, and each season has found him more 
than ever devoted to this Splendid pastime, which not only develops the best qualities 
of nerve and eye, but has done go much to effect improvement in the breeding of 
horses. He has done much good work for the Madrid Polo Club, of which he is a 
member, and the founder, being president from 1901 to 1905. The early start made in 
Spain, where the game commences on February 1st, has enabled the Duke to reach 
this country at a sufficiently early date to get a lot of summer and autumn play at 
Ranelagh, Roehampton, and Hurlingham, where he has a host of friends. 


DUKE OF SANTONA 


The Duke has been twice married, the present Duchess being a sister of the 10th 
Duke of Berwick and a direct descendant of the Royal House of Stuart. 


SIR PHILIP SASSOON, BART., O.M.G., M.P. 

Sir Philip Sassoon, third Baronet, son of Sir Edward Sassoon, second Baronet, 
and Aline, daughter of Baron Gustave de Rothschild, was born in 1888. 

Sir Philip was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and subsequently 
became associated with the well-known house of Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., 
merchants ; of this undertaking he is to-day the head. 

While at Eton Sir Philip went in with eagerness for all the school sports and games. 
At the University he hunted a good deal with the Warwickshire, the Heythrop, and 
Fitzwilliam packs. 

Though not merely in connection with business matters, but also in social and 
political respects, Sir Philip Sassoon’s life has been marked by an ever-widening horizon, 
he has always kept an active and genuine interest in sport of various kinds. He is 
a really keen polo player, but the many demands upon his leisure have prevented him 
from taking so active a part in the game as he would like. He plays a little golf and 


also lawn tennis. 
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Sir Philip Sassoon has represented the Hythe Division of Kent since 1912 ; when 
elected at the age of twenty-three he was the youngest Member of Parliament. 

On the outbreak of the Huropean war, Sir Philip Sassoon was at once mobilized 
with the Hast Kent Yeomanry, but his abilities and experience caused him ere long 
to be appointed private secretary to Karl Haig, and he continued in this active 
association with the Commander-in-Chief up till the time of the armistice. He was 
Parliamentary Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George when Prime Minister. 

Sir Philip was created C.M.G. in 1917, and G.B.E. in 1922; he is a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and an officer of the Order of the Crown of Belgium. 

It will be common recollection that in recent years many important conferences 
between representatives of the British Cabinet and those of the Allied countries have 
taken place within the walls of Sir Philip Sassoon’s residence at Lympne. 

Sir Philip’s town residence is at 25, Park Lane, and he has a country mansion at 
Trent Park, New Barnet. 


COLONEL HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SIR SAJJAN SINGH, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. 

Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, son of his late Highness Raja 
Sir Ranjit Singh, K.C.I.E., was born in 1880. He succeeded his father as a minor in 
1893, and was invested with ruling powers in 1898. His Highness received his education 
at the Daly College, Indore, where he was a keen cricketer and a useful bowler. 

The present ruler of Ratlam is one of the notable all-round sportsmen of India 
and an exceptionally keen polo player. He is the only Indian ever appointed as a 
steward of the Indian Polo Association. His Highness has taken part in many of the 
leading tournaments, and in 1911 won the Coronation Polo Tournament Gold Cup in 
Calcutta and had the good fortune to receive the trophy from the hands of King George. 
Just ten years later, in 1921, his Highness won the Prince of Wales’ Commemoration 
Polo Tournament Cup and received this from the hands of the Prince of Wales. His 
famous pony Ibrahim is well known. His Highness is a first-rate shot and has enjoyed 
big game hunting in various parts of India. At Rewa he created a record by securing 
eighteen tigers, with several panther and other beasts, within a period of two months. 
He is a keen motorist, and plays tennis and rackets. 

Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh is the present ruler of Ratlam, 
and is also the Regent of the important State of Rewa. He accepted the responsibilities 
of this latter office in 1918, in deference to the dying wish of the late Maharaja of Rewa, 
the heir being a minor; this step was concurred in by the Government of India. 

Ratlam is the premier Rajput State in the Malwa Political Charge of the Central 
India Agency. It was founded in 1652 by Ratan Singh (great-grandson of the first 
Raja of Marwar), who impressed the Emperor Shah Jehan by slaying a mad elephant 
in his presence. Ratan Singh’s bravery and the conspicuous services rendered against 
the Persians and Uzbegs who had attacked the frontier provinces of the Mogul Empire 
decided Shah Jehan to appoint the young nobleman as head of the Rajput principality, 
a barrier which he desired to set up against hostile advance of the Subehdars of the 
Deccan and Gujarat. Thus Ratan Singh became founder of the Ratlam State, and 
the title of Maharaja and the royal insignia of Mahi Maratib were conferred upon him. 

The rulers of Ratlam have always maintained their hereditary Supremacy over 
all the Rajput chiefs in Malwa. In his ‘‘ Memoirs of Malwa,’’ General Sir John Maleolm 
wrote, nearly a century ago: “ From being at the head of a large and powerful family 
the Raja of Ratlam has great influence and can upon emergency call a numerous band 
of his kindred and clansmen into the field.” 

Fifty years later we find Sir Charles Aitchinson writing, in his “* Tres ties, Engagements 
and Sanads”’: ‘“ The Raja of Ratlam, who is descended from a younger branch of the 
Jodhpur family, is considered the principal Rajput leader in western Malwa, and in 
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consequence receives a voluntary 
bouring Rajput chiefs.” 


His Highness was the first ruling prince in India to join the Imperial Cadet Corps 
when constituted in 1901. Ty 1908 he was granted a captaincy in the British Army; 
the year following he was created a Knight Commander of the Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, and at the Coronation Durbar (1911) the King-Emperor promoted his 
Highness to Hon. Major in the Indian Forces. 

He has proved a very successful and popular ruler, and in this connection we may 
quote the words of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, who visited the Ratlam State in 1911: “In 
his Highness we all Tecognize the best type of a Rajput gentleman—as high a type 
as can be found—a thorough sportsman, who has never failed to play the game; a 
capable ruler, who works Steadily and unostentatiously for the good of his people ; 
@ loyal chief, second to none in devotion to the Crown; and a brave soldier, who, if 


allegiance and assistance if called for from the neigh- 


MAHARAJA SIR SAJJAN SINGH 


occasion arose, would not hesitate to show in the name of the King-Emperor the ee 
splendid valour and self-sacrifice that won for his great ancestor, Ratan Singh, undying 
: ‘atehabad.”’ 
glory ag ae z broke out, his Highness was one of the first of the Indian 
Mee oe oter-all the resources of the State and personal service im the field a 
all foes of the British Empire. Of all those ruling princes who yeu nae a 
his Highness remained by far the longest in the field, a Denes of ee ieee a . 
Let us give this quotation from the Viceroy’s kharita addressed ue ez me on : 
signature of the Treaty of Versailles: ‘“ On behalf of his Ee the ea aa 
and myself I thank Your Highness most warmly for the Senile SuMpOM = ee oa ne 
aid rendered by the Ratlam State during the whole period a ae ees pe a ae 
personally proceeded on active service to France, os oe ee ide ae 
from April, 1915, to May, 1918. The Ratlam Despatch Riders als 8 yen 
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the Egyptian Expeditionary Foree. Your Highness materially assisted with generous 
donations to various funds for the relief of those who have suffered in the war, joined the 
scheme for the hospital ship Loyalty, and equipped and maintained a war-hospital 
at Indore. Your Highness has thus manifested the depth of your steadfast loyalty 
and devotion to His Imperial Majesty the King and the British Empire, and has shared 
in the great struggle for justice and freedom in which India has so nobly borne her 
part.” His Highness Sir Sajjan Singh was major when he joined the Indian Expeditionary 
Force in France in April, 1915. He was promoted lieutenant-colonel in June, 1916, 
and in January, 1918, was granted the rank of colonel, sanction also being given to an 
addition of two guns, increasing his Mighness’s salute to thirteen guns. He was 
mentioned in despatches “ for gallant and distinguished conduct in the field,” and the 
President of the French Republic awarded to his Highness the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour for his services. 

On his return home after three years’ service, his Highness received many con- 
gratulatory messages, including one from King George, another from his Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, and numerous others from his friends, both brother rulers and 
British officers. Notwithstanding these long years of warfare in France and in Egypt, 
his Highness proceeded to the north-west frontier of India on the outbreak of the 
Indo-Afghan war, and shared the hardships of the troops engaged during hot-weather 
operations in 1919. 

Beside the honours above set forth, the jurisdiction of his Highness was made 
plenary in April, 1920, and the title of Maharaja was conferred upon him as a hereditary 
distinction, his local salute being increased to fifteen guns in January, 1921. 

During the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India, his Highness 
the Maharaja of Ratlam was attached to the staff as aide-de-camp, and, just prior to 
his departure from India, after investing his Highness the Maharaja with the insignia 
of Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, the Prince of Wales graciously 
intimated his desire to make the Maharaja permanent A.D.C. 


THE LATE MR. HAROLD SCHWIND 

One of the best-known sportsmen in the Argentine Republic was Mr. Harold Schwind 
who, in the polo season of 1909, brought over a capital team and twenty-two excellent 
ponies of his own breeding, at his own expense, for the purpose of enjoying the pleasure of 
the game with the best exponents in England. Born on April 21st, 1875, he was the 
son of Mr. Charles Schwind, of Manchester and Brazil, and was educated at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. The love of sport, which made him so prominent in racing, hunting, 
and polo circles throughout the whole of the Republic, was shown whilst at school, where 
he took part in all games, and was the lightest forward in the Rugby team. At the age of 
twenty-one Mr. Schwind went out to the Argentine, where he was successful in the raising 
of horses and cattle. He made a close study of every condition of breeding and 
agriculture, and varied his experience by participating in hunting and in racing, thus 
gaining further knowledge of the art of breeding for pace and staying power. 
Mr. Schwind’s property was beautifully Situated, and comprised about 35,000 acres ; 
it bears the name of El Bagual, which is the Indian hame of the wild horse. 

About 1899, Mr. Schwind started to play polo and ran a side named The Wild 
Horse Ranch team. In 1 908, they won the Tournament of the Far West, and in three 
tournaments defeated the Halsey team, which was considered the best side in the West. 
In 1908, Mr. Schwind’s team was only defeated in the semi-final of the Championship 
Cup, their opponents being the Robson brothers. Tn 1912 the Wild Horse won 
the Whitney Cup and also carried off the Hurlingham Social Clubs? Cup. This side was 
considered by those well qualified to judge to be the best ranch team in America. 
Mr. Schwind’s favourite pony was a black mare named India. This pony, which stood 
14.2, had a wonderful record. She was known to be the fastest pony in the Republic, 
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and her record for one thousand metres has never been beaten; she defeated all the best 
thoroughbreds over various distances up to one mile. Mr. Schwind was offered £500 
for this beautiful mare, Which had Ormonde blood in her veins, but declined to part 
with her, and as she became too old to race, was used for polo. Mr. Schwind had 
considerable experience between the flags in pony races, over hurdles, and cross-country. 

The Wild Horse Ranch sheltered large numbers of cattle, some seven hundred 
thoroughbred mares and seven carefully selected thoroughbred sires. Tn 1909, when 
visiting England, Mr. Schwind brought over some of the first ponies of his own breeding, 
which turned out remarkably well. He used to break and make all his own ponies and 
hunters. <A favourite Sport in the Republie is hunting ostriches ; these were at times 
hunted with greyhounds of Mr. Schwind’s own breeding from the best blood obtainable 
from English kennels, and these also aftorded excellent coursing, which is another form 
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of sport which was much favoured by Mr. Schwind and his friends. The breeding of 
horses always received the most careful attention and study from Mr, Schwind, and he 
considered the English thoroughbred, crossed with carefully chosen native mares, to be 
the best cross possible for pace, fire, and staying power. 

Mr. Schwind died in November, 1922, at his estancia, KE] Bagual, where he had been 
known and deeply respected for eighteen years. He was the first Englishman who 
pioneered and estanized the district, and he also built and presented the schools. 


THE MARQUESS OF SLIGO | she 
Born in India in 1856, George Ulick Browne, 6th Marquess of Sligo, is the eldest 


Son ot the 5th Marquess, who, as Lord Ulick Browne, served in the Indian Civil Service 
from 1851 to 1856. The Indian Mutiny broke out in May, 1857, and Lady Ulick Browne 
was with her son in a besieged house in Patna. It was feared that the house would ie 
captured and that the Huropeans in it would be massacred. In order to save the as : 
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lite, Lady Ulick’s ayah dyed the white baby’s skin go as to pass him off as her own infant, 
After a few weeks’ siege the mutineers were drawn off to attack Arrah, the garrison 
escaped, and Lady Ulick Browne, with her son, after great suffering, eventually reached 
Calcutta. 

His lordship was educated at Harrow, where he played football, cricket, and rackets, 
and won prizes for running and Swimming. On leaving Harrow he went to Germany 
to learn Continental languages, and passed the open Army competitives as soon as his 
age permitted him to enter. Passing out to Sandhurst, his lordship received two years’ 
antedate of his lieutenant’s commission, was gazetted to the 40th Regiment, which he 
joined in India in 1875. In 1878 and 1879 he was A.D.C. to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and was then appointed to the 12th Bengal Cavalry, serving with that regiment 
through the second phase of the Afghan war, including the operations in and around 
Kabul (November and December, 1879), as well as at the siege of Sherpur, December, 
1879, receiving medal and clasp. 

Ulick Browne was adjutant 12th Bengal Cavalry from 1881 to 1885 until promotion 
to captain involved resignation of that staff appointment. At various times he acted 
as second-in-command and commandant. He returned to England on furlough in 1886, 
and resigned his commission on his marriage in 1887. 

His hours of leisure from military duties were Spent in studying oriental languages, 
sketching, sport and games, especially polo, race-riding, pig-sticking, and big game 
shooting. He has fine trophies, including many ‘ first spear” tushes of unusually large 
size, good heads of black buck, chinkara, ibex, and thar, as well as bear skins. His 
lordship has many mementoes of winning mounts, both on the flat and in steeplechases. 

But it was at polo that ‘“‘ young Ulick Browne of the 12th B.C.” was best known 
during the early eighties to most men in U pper India. In the first days of polo he 
was one of the greatest enthusiasts, playing at Calcutta in 1875 with the Manipuris. 
After the Afghan war he started a regimental polo club with the “12th,” and, aided 
by his down-country experience, soon got together a side which competed in the 
regimental tournaments at Umballa in 1881, but without success. However, as one 
result of that tournament, he realized that the finest individual effort was wasted unless 
it was backed up adequately, and that four moderate players with average ponies, 
backing one another up, would beat a team of brilliant individualists with good ponies, 
if each member of the latter side played for himself only. He therefore came to the 
conclusion that combination in the game was necessary, and the Marquess of Sligo has 
a strong claim to be considered the pioneer of team play, since then so much developed. 

Several of the men in his regiment showed striking aptitude for the game, notably 
one Sikh sowar from Patiala, Hira Singh, who was selected because he had good hands, 
a good seat, and a good eye. 

In 1883, at Umballa, took place the first competition for the Cavalry Cup presented 
by that sporting regiment, the 10th Hussars, and Ulick Browne took up a team. It 
was not particularly well-mounted, being stationed at an out-of-the-way station called 
Jhansi, on the border of Central India; it had not been in the public eye, but had been 
steadily drilled as a quartette playing as a unit. With the brilliant Hira Singh as No. 1, 
Goad No. 2, Simmonds No. 3, and Ulick Browne back, the “12th” won the cup 
to the surprise of everybody except the 4th Batt. Rifle Brigade, with whom they 
had been practising for the previous twelve months. This was the prelude to many 
successes. The “12th” won the Punjab Polo Cup five years running with one British 
officer and three natives. Hira Singh became the finest polo player of the day, the 
Maharajah of Patiala appointed him to command his cavalry, and for many years he 
played back for the Patiala team. 

After his marriage Ulick Browne settled down in Surrey. On account of expense 
he was unable to keep up his polo in this country, but contented himself with hunting, 
fishing, deer-stalking, sketching, and travel. 
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Bein SO ( $s iO 6 \ - 7 an ’ . 
a eee fortunate as to inherit from his own ancestors an interesting Pe 
re ‘Pp ad Py oa a {e) si 22 ao : i L 

ees saa ae as did his wife from her father, his interest in such things was 
ated, and he wags encouraged to cultivate his natural antiquarian tastes. with 
me result that he is considered cam; ; high SHED) | 

7 iS Considered somewhat of an authority. Indeed, it may be said 
that his interest Started in bovhoc 1M: ; ay be sai 
Wie itor Sle mM boyhood, when, in a burnt and disused wing of the family 
ae f a a a Was attracted by portions of vast columns, the design on which he 
took art . ee years later, after his father had succeeded to the title, he again 
fi es - i ject of these columns and ultimately proved that they came from the 
e a “i mew treus, at Mycenie, and that they had been excavated, acquired, and 
Pra i morgue by his grandfather, the 2nd Marquess of Sligo ; having been buried 
in fae ebris, following the fire, these columns had been forgotten. He went to Mycene 
e ascertained that they could be replaced as they had stood in 1200 B.C., one on each 
side of the main entrance. At his urgent representation, these columns were presented 


THE MARQUESS OF SLIGO 


by his father to the nation, and they now occupy a prominent position in the Archaic 
Room at the British Museum. 

Long before the days of the Kodak and the film, Ulick Browne interested himself in 
photography. He has some strange pictures, among them one of a cobra in the act of 
striking. In company of his camera and sketch book he has travelled widely and has 
visited India, most parts of the Kuropean Continent, Algeria, Tunisia, and Bast Africa 
(from the last-named land he brought back heads of roan antelope, impala, hartebeeste, 
wildebeeste, and Thomson’s gazelle), China, Japan, Canada, Central American States. 
California, ete. 

Incidentally, Lord Sligo created superstitious awe among the Kikuyu by running 
down on foot, and killing with a walking-stick, a full-grown poreupine which he had 
disturbed by breaking through the lair and falling on the beast while asleep. Both 
were galvanized into considerable activity, the porcupine by the rude disturbance of 
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his slumbers, and Lord Sligo by the sharp quills on which he landed. The natives 
collected round him, prostrating themselves on the ground and knocking their foreheads 
against his feet because they had said that no white man had ever done this before. 
In point of fact, the porcupine, being nocturnal in its habits, is seldom met by daylight. 

His lordship has always been a keen fisherman and has had good days on the Test, 
at his home in Ireland, in Scotland, and in Norway. His early experiences in the 
Himalayas has stood him in good stead during the thirty years he has gone in for deer- 
Stalking. He claims to be very lucky, and certainly has enjoyed success. In 1921 the 
Marquess of Sligo got twenty-seven stags in all, none being in sanctuary, in woods, or 
driven, but every one stalked on the hill. By means of the telescopic sight he has been 
able largely to overcome the astigmatism due to advancing years, and can do a long 
day in the open with keen delight. 

The Marquess of Sligo was nearly sixty when the HMuropean war broke out and 
was considered too old for overseas work; he had to content himself with doing his 
Share af home. His lordship carried on a strenuous recruiting campaign in County Mayo 
in 1915, was chairman of the British Water Ambulance Fund, and vice-chairman of 
the Mesopotamia Comforts Fund. 

He is Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for the County of Mayo, and for half the 
year resides at Westport, in that county, amid some wild coast scenery. In the 
neighbourhood there are cliffs between one and two thousand feet high, sheer down to 
the sea; as the prevailing winds are westerly, the coast is generally a leeshore and seas 
run high. He has a small but seaworthy motor-yacht in which he, his children, and his 
guests often take part in expeditions among the islands along the coast. 

The heir to the title is the Earl of Altamont, M.C., who served in the European 
war with the Royal Scots Greys and had marvellous escapes. He rides well to hounds, 
is keenly interested in polo, and plays for his regiment in spite of severe injuries to his 
left arm. 


MR. LOUIS EH. STODDARD 

Another good sportsman from the United States is found in Mr. Louis E. Stoddard 
of Tenacres, Prospect Hill, New Haven, Connecticut, and he is as well known to lovers 
of polo on the Continent as in his Western home. Mr. Stoddard’s first visit to England 
was in 1909, though in the previous season he had played a great deal at Cannes, and 
while here he also indulged in the game, and was elected a member of the Roehampton 
Club. Mr. Stoddard was born in America and is a son of Mr. Ezekiel G. Stoddard, of 
Connecticut. He was educated at St. Paul’s School and the University of Yale, where 
he graduated in 1899. 

Both at school and at the famous University, Mr. Stoddard indulged in every 
form of sport and athletics, cricket, rackets, lawn tennis, and football all being entered 
upon with the characteristic thoroughness so frequently found in American sportsmen. 

On completing his course at the Varsity Mr. Stoddard engaged in business for some 
years, seeking relaxation from the hustle of city life in golf and tennis, and at the age 
of twenty-five he started the New Haven Polo Club in conjunction with a few college 
friends from Yale, all of the others being under twenty years of age. Their most 
creditable achievement was the winning of the Junior Championship Cup of America ; 
many other cups and tournaments were, from time to time, won by this sporting team, 
which included Mr. Stoddard’s brother-in-law, Mr. Frank S. Butterworth, as back ; 
Mr. J. B. Thomas No.1; Mr. Hugh Drury, an English resident, No.2; and Mr. Stoddard 
No. 3. Mr. Butterworth is the well-known footballer and Mr. Thomas is equally pro- 
minent as an athlete and as a noted breeder of wolf hounds. During Mr. Stoddard’s 
Stay in England he played back instead of No. 3. His ponies with one exception were 
American, two especially beautiful animals, My Honey (bred by T. F. Dale) and 
La Souris, having been purchased here. This clever performer, La Souris, is considered 
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by Mr. Stoddard t : ee 
a re is ie ae meer & ee a pesione of pace, perfect mouth 
polo matches Mr. Stoddard made his fi a ia as = apache: a 
evince | S rs appearance In 1913, taking the late Mr. J. M. 
YS place after the latter was Injured. Mr. Stoddard was in the team o 
more when America regained the cup. = ve 
cael nen : od members as previously mentioned, of Roehampton, and of the 
0 “Olo Club; the Racquet and Tennis Club of New York also claims 
him on 1ts list of subseribers. He ig keenly interested in the Polo Association (of 
America), of which body he is a vice-president. | | acy " 


BARON RAUL V. SCHROEDERS 
é An exceptionally versatile career, embracing academic, diplomatic, agricultural, 
and sporting achievements, is furnished by the life-story of Baron Raul Schroeders. 


BARON SCHROEDERS 


His father, Baron E. Teodor V. Schroeders, of Mitau, was for many years the Russian 
Consul in Valparaiso, where the subject of this sketch was born in 1881. 

Receiving his early education in Chili and later studying at the Universities of 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Louvain, and London, he took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Berlin in 1903. For some years Baron Schroeders practised medicine in London and 
Viennese hospitals, in Chili, and other countries, but of late has forsaken his profession 
and gone in scientifically for agricultural pursuits. On his estate, Lo Hermida, near 
Santiago, special stables have been built for the breeding of polo ponies, while on a 
smaller scale sheep and milch cows are reared. 

His tastes in sport have been catholic; as a boy he was very keen on horses and 
used to take part in steeplechase and cross country as a gentleman rider, and later when 
at the university sprinting and tennis were more favoured. He played a good deal of 
tennis until about 1903, but equestrian sports appeal to him most of all. In Chili he 
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participated as a light-weight in many flat races and steeplechases, at a time when 
horses were usually ridden by members of the owner’s family. 

Among Baron Schroeders’ varied sporting tastes polo must certainly be given 
pride of place. He started playing the game while at the university at Chili, but forsook 
it during his medical training and resumed in 1907, since which date he has played a 
great deal. His ponies are mostly of his own breeding, he has trained them to the 
game himself, and one highly important step in the process of training Baron Schroeders 
believes to be racing. Let it be clearly understood that his ponies are bred, primarily, 
for the game of polo, not for the track. Nevertheless several of Baron Schroeders’ 
ponies have enjoyed high racing successes before they were transferred to the polo 
field. Dated September 8th, 1921, the certificate of the secretary of the Chili Racing 
Club relative to Tupel reads thus :— 

“This is to certify that the horse Tupel, aged eight years, by Oidor and half-bred, 
has run in 49 races under the Chili Racing Club, and has taken six firsts, seven seconds, 
seven thirds ; it has gained in stakes the sum of 4,705 dollars.” 


INDIAN CHIEF 


Nora, aged ten years, by Novelli and half-bred, carried off fourteen firsts, thirteen 
seconds, ten thirds, and 9,250 dollars in stake-money ; Indian Chief, aged nine, by 
Bell Royal and a half-bred, ran in 57 races, took 5,325 dollars in stakes, was placed 
first on seven occasions, second eleven times, and had five thirds. 

No animal under six or seven years of age is ever put into training, and most of 
the ponies he is now playing have raced for at least five years, and in one instance he 
is using an animal that had previously raced for nine years. He considers that patience 
in the trainer and an admixture of Chilean blood in the horse makes it possible to change 
the racehorse into a very good polo pony. : 

Baron Schroeders’ horses are all by thoroughbreds crossed with Chilean blood in 
different proportion. In 1920 one of this class of pony gained first prize at Meadow 
Brook, and two other prizes have been taken with similar animals. They have also 
proved an undoubted success on the field of play. 

Having travelled over most of the world he has had many opportunities for other 
sports, including big game shooting; one successful trip of six months’ duration took 
place in Heuador. 
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In 1919 Baron Schroeders married Miss Violet Cousito Lyon, daughter of Mr. A. 
Cousifio, and a member of a branch of the Bowes-Lyon family, the head of which is 
the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have one son, Arthur, born in Santiago 
in 1920. The Baron is at present a member of the Chilean Legation at The Hague. 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 
Eldest son of the 4th Duke, George Granville Sutherland Leveson-Gower, 5th Duke 
of Sutherland, was born on the 29th August, 1888, and succeeded to the title in 1913. 
A man of great responsibilities inherited at an early age, his Grace has. nevertheless, 
managed to find time for activities of a less onerous character in the domain of sport. 
Educated at Eton, he took his share in most, if not all of the school games, and was a 
wet bob. Since leaving Eton his attention hag been more directly concerned with several 


DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


og es Q ame ‘ing, shooting, yachti ‘OX- 
forms of sport as distinct from games—big game hunting, shooting, erreky as 
Pee astime to whi > has giv ost attention. His 
hunting, though polo has been the pastime to which he has given m if: 
= =a : 2 c an 7 ¢ 1 ay ‘ <b ri ta yn , S 
Grace was initiated into the ways of hounds at an early age, one of his inst experiences 
being with the North Stafford at a time when his father was still the Master. Later 
he was often seen with the Quorn, Cottesmore, and Belvoir. 
ay ; sine’ has t been confined to driven birds, for 
The Duke of Sutherland’s shooting has no | : ae ' 
he has done some amount of deer-stalking, and in Africa and India his bag includec 
Ah \ peu - ; ON cre Rt aa . . 
i hant, bison, many varieties of deer, white rhinoceros, and lion. 
meer: Sm UATt, Du es ‘ter he left Eton, his Grace was gazetted to the Scots 
Entering Lovat's Scouts ater he letv B hen cee with this regiment that 
Greys some eighteen months later, and it was when serving a ee ie 
he was most devoted to polo; he played regularly with the subalter Ds team, and was a 
Te (0 Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton. He instituted a tourna- 
frequent visitor to Hurlingham, St eo ieused Caeiaee 
ment at Lillieshall, which was repeated fo1 Secu oe A : me! 
interested in the game, he has not found time to play since the war. 
game 


Though still keenly 
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His Grace the Duke of Sutherland is a keen motorist and has done a good deal 
of touring both in this country and in France, driving his own Rolls-Royce car. His 
yacht Catania, designed by G. L. Watson, was turned over to the Navy during the 
Kuropean war, and was under his command as Commander, R.N.R., in the North Sea 
in 1914. Catania has now been disposed of and seems likely to transfer into the 
humdrum occupation of carrying cargo among the Greek Islands. 

After his period of service with the Scots Greys, the Duke contested Sutherland 
in the Unionist interest and in a short time considerably reduced a hostile majority. 
Later he was gazetted to the 5th Batt. Seaforth Highlanders (Sutherland and Caithness 
Territorial Battalion), of which regiment he is now Honorary Colonel. 

He is also Lord Lieutenant of Sutherland, Lord High Commissioner of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, he has acted as U nder-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and now represents the Colonies in the House of Lords. His Grace, sub- 
sequent to his command of Catania in the North Sea, commanded a Motor Gunboat 
Flotilla in the Mediterranean (1915-1916), and was on the Adriatic Station in like 
capacity in 1916-1917. 

His town residence is at Hampden House, Green Street, W. 


MR. J. A. BE. TRAILL 

It was in 1910 that Mr. J. A. E. (John) Traill first visited England to play polo. 
Together with his cousin, Mr. J. E. (Joe) Traill he again came to England from the 
Argentine in 1912 as a member of the late Mr. Harold Schwind’s Wild Horse team. 
Since then Mr. John Traill, who was born in 1882, and is of Irish parentage, has become 
a well-known player here, although for some time past he has been handicapped by 
indifferent health. A very strong horseman, he is a brilliant player in any position, 
with a great variety of strokes, having a wonderful eve. He was only five years of 
age when he went to the Argentine, and there he learned to ride almost anything that 
was given him, his father at one time having over two thousand horses and mares on his 
estancia. He learned to play at the North Santa Fé Polo Club, whose ground was at 
his home at Las Limpias in the province of Santa Fé, Argentine. Mr. John Traill is 
the younger brother of Mr. R. W. Traill, and of the late Mr. Edmund Traill, who with 
his cousin Mr. Joe Traill, constituted the famous North Santa Fé team, winners many 
times of the River Plate Championship and of many other Argentine polo tourna- 
ments. The Traills were the first breeders in the Argentine to play ponies bred by 
themselves, and most of their ponies turned out very well and made a big name. 

Mr. John Traill’s fine play was one of the features of the 1912 London polo season, 
during which he and his cousin Joe helped the Wild Horse team to win both the 
Social Clubs’ and the Whitney Cup tournaments, besides representing Ireland against 
England. 

At the end of that season Mr. Traill’s handicap was raised from 4 to 9 points, and 
was again raised to 10 in 1922, at which latter figure he is now rated. In 1914 he went 
to America with Lord Wimborne’s England team as Spare man, but he could not do 
himself justice as he was not very fit, and the big Knglish ponies which he had never 
ridden before were not to his liking. Among Mr. John Traill’s more recent polo 
successes may be mentioned his wins in 1920 of the Ranelagh Open Cup and the 
Coronation Cup as No. 1 of the Freebooters’ team. Mr. Traill played a great game 
when, owing to an accident to Lord Rocksavage, he took his place as back in the second 
chukker against the American team in 1921. Playing with W. S. Buckmaster, Major 
Barrett, and the Duke of Peharanda they defeated the Americans in about the only 
match in which they suffered defeat in England in that season. Mr. Traill was the 
back of the Kastcott team that won the Roehampton Cup in 1921; while in 1922 he 
played back for the Madrid team that won the Deauville (Normandy) International 
tournament. 
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Mr. John Traill is a vergatile Sportsman, being very keen on golf and also plays 
tennis, whilst as a rough rider at buek jumping he is considered as good as any Argentine 
horseman. 


Amongst the famous polo ponies he has owned mention must be made of Airoso, 
Grasiosa, and Mara. 


MR. GILBERT FRANCIS TRAILL 

Mr. Gilbert Francis Traill was born in the Orkney Islands in 1850, and was educated 
privately. He has always been keenly interested in sport of all kinds, and as a young 
man he was a fine all-round athlete, winning prizes at many meetings. He seemed to 
succeed at most things he attempted, such as rowing, running, pole-jumping, cricket, 
football, hockey, and curling. His best record at pole-jumping was 9 ft. 2 in. 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. GILBERT F. TRAILL 


Mr. Traill has been engaged in planting for upwards of nineteen years prior to going 
into business, and in the early days he had many opportunities of snipe-shooting in 
Ceylon. He has been a keen horseman from boyhood and Wi iN very fond of hunting 
and polo. He has followed the hounds in Kent, and while living in Ceylon was able to 
have some polo. | 

Another of Mr. Traill’s favourite pastimes is trout-fishing, and he is a keen 
yachtsman. Of all sports, however, perhaps the one to which Mr. Traill is most devoted 
is tennis. Years ago he had the honour of playing, with his Denes several matches 
against the late Duke of Clarence, on the occasion of the young prince’s visit to Ceylon 
in 1882, with his brother, Prince George. . - | 

Mr. Traill has given a lot of time to tennis and he is a very good player. He has 
also taken a keen interest in golf, and was considered to be no mean exponent by 
those who frequented the links in his early days. He also goes in largely for motoring. 

Mr. Traill’s two sons served in the European war. An account of the gallantry 
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of one of those sons, Captain (now Major) Colin Balfour Traill, M.C., of the 10th Hast 
Yorks, was given in The Times of July 20th, 1917. The eldest son, Captain Gilbert 
Barsham Traill, was in the Royal Field Artillery and has also won the Military Cross. 

Mr. Traill is a director of the following companies: The Bidor Rubber Estates 
(chairman); The Goleonda Malay Rubber Co., Ltd. (chairman); The Kuala-Klang 
Rubber Estates, Ltd. (chairman); The Linggi Plantations, Ltd.; he is also a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Bosanquet, Traill & Co., Mast India Merchants, of Mincing 
Lane, E.C. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN VAUGHAN, Cn CMG. DES: O, 

Major-General John Vaughan, son of the late John Vaughan, of Nannau, Dolgelly, 
was born in 1871. 

From Kton he proceeded to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, was gazetted 
to the 7th Hussars in 1891, and joined the 10th Hussars in 1904. He saw service in 
the Matabele Relief Force (1896), in Mashonaland (1897), in the Soudan Campaign 
(1898), during the South African war he was wounded, thrice mentioned in despatches, 
Queen’s Medal (six clasps), King’s Medal (two clasps), D.S.O., receiving also a brevet 
majority. In the European war he served as Staff Officer to the Cavalry Division 
during the retreat from Mons, subsequently being appointed to command the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade. From 1915 to 1918 he commanded the 3rd Cavalry Division, and in 1918-1919 
he acted as Inspector-General of Q.M.G. Services at G.H.Q., France. In the course 
of the European war he was mentioned in despatches and was awarded the C.B., the 
C.M.G., and made Commander of the Legion of Honour. 

As an amateur rider he won many point-to-point races and was also successful 
as a Steeplechase rider. During his time in India he was extraordinarily keen on 
pig-sticking and carried off the Kadir Cup in 1907, out of 128 entries. In 1909 he 

yas one of a party of six spears when 180 boar were secured in three weeks. 

General Vaughan’s career as a polo player has been a. brilliant one, and as an 
authority on the pony side of the game his position ranks extremely high, so that his 
contribution to the present volume of British Sporrs AND SPORTSMEN will be read 
with interest and respect by all connected with the game. 

Of him an eminent authority says: ‘“‘ General V aughan, as an all-round soldier 
and sportsman, has few equals and no superiors, and, [ am certain, knows more about 
the horse than any other officer. He has always trained his own polo ponies, hunters, 
and steeplechase horses, and has brought the art of stable management to a great piteh 
of perfection. He is so keen on detail that he can even shoe his own horses.”” 

General Vaughan played No. 1 for the 7th Hussars from 1894 to 1899, during 
which period the side won many tournaments in India and South Africa. In 1899 he 
won the Inter-Regimental tournament and Subalterns’ Cup with the 7th Hussars. 
He was playing No. 1 for the Freebooters when they won the Ranelagh Open Cup, 
and captained the Aldershot Staff team which gained the Aldershot Cup in 1904, 

He was wonderfully successful in training the 10th Hussars polo team from 1904. 
and their record in India shows that they were victorious in the Inter-Regimental 
tournament from 1907 to 1912 inclusive. 

With the Magpies and many other teams General Vaughan has shown fine form, 
and there is no better man for advising and hustling together a side than the popular 
‘ John,” whose present handicap is 7. 

General Vaughan lived for a time at Rugby, where he played with the powerful 
polo team, and now resides at Wicklow Lodge, Melton Mowbray, and at Nannau, 
Dolgelly. 
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THE MARQUIS oF VILLAVIBJA 
In tracing the s : 

Cine the spread of the game of ‘oue i 
Meche ok ie B é ‘3 eae of polo throughout the continents of the world, 
Een ange ar ama of Polo”? makes mention of Spain, where his Majesty 

S + »’, las tong been active as a plaver himeelt ; villewicae: 
as a player himself. The Marquis of Villavie;: 
ee a Heecignia play : > Marquis of Villavieja, 
ae alE0 of ul Irish mother and a father descended from a long line of Spanish 
ae TS, 18 & notable all-round sportsman who has been an ardent polo player in 
pain, 1n this country, and in France. a 
Rs eee at Stonyhurst, the Marquis was a keen cricketer, captain of the XT 
d é sk ul bat ; he played football also, and was captain of football | 
a r - oy Pee . = . . » ol) ; : 
oar = - 1894, the Marquis of Villay leja, with the Vicomte de la Rochfoucauld 
- I haou Duval, started the actual Societé du Polo de Bagatelle (Paris), the ground 
1 - . . oo . . 3 d 3 
a 5 out under the direction of the Marquis during the summer of 1893, and he 
1 7 7 | 
- ae to play there up to 1907. Polo at Ostend also owes much to the Marquis 
ilavieja, Who as honorary president of the club there, introduced the game in 1903. 


THE MARQUIS OF VILLAVIEJA 


Thanks to his aid and the managing abilities of the Miller brothers, a good standard 
of play was reached. 

During his residence in Paris, he also turned his attention to coaching and ran a 
Stable of eighteen to twenty horses. 

Polo was taken up in Spain about twenty-six years ago, Madrid being the 
headquarters. The season is unusually long, lasting from Mareh to July. For many 
years the Marquis has participated in the games of the Madrid Club, and in April, 1922, 
was playing, in company with his Majesty King Alfonso, Baron Schroeders, Captain 
F. A. Gill, Colonel T. P. Melvill, and other prominent performers at Moratella, near 
Cordoba, the country seat of the Marquis de Viana. 

The Marquis of Villavieja has played polo in all parts of Europe, and can point 
to a record of fourteen years’ play in Paris, sixteen in Spain, eight in Ostend, three 
seasons in Frankfort, a season at Budapest, seven at Deauville, with a winter at Pau, 
where he organized matches and was responsible for getting a ground into shape. 

The Marquis, who was previously Senor Don Manuel de Escandon, succeeded to 
the title in 1895, 
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MR. FREDERICK W. WIGNALL 

Mr. Frederick W. Wignall, of Cambusmore, Sutherland, and Tattenhall, near 
Chester, son of the late Walter B. Wignall, was born in 1872. 

Educated at Eton, he took part in all school games. As a runner his time of 52 
seconds for 440 yards still stands as a Public School record, and he also won the 
long jump and the mile. As a junior he carried all before him, Sir Charles Ross being 
his chief rival. Mr. Wignall played for Eton in the Wall game of football, was in the 
XXIT at cricket, and was whipper-in for the beagles along with EK. C. Campbell and 
K. Lee. 

On entering business in Liverpool (Mr. F. W. Wignall is a partner of Messrs. 
Buchanan, Wignall & Co.), he was able to hunt with the Wirral Harriers, Cheshire, 
and Sir W. Watkin Wynn’s packs, and rode not infrequently in hunt point-to-point races. 

Mr. Fred Wignall’s polo experience began while he was still at Eton, and he was 
a member of both the Liverpool and the Wirral Clubs for many years. When Wirral 
won the County Cup in 1908, Mr. Wignall played back, Sir Thomas Royden, 
G. G. Lockett, and 8S. L. Watson being the other members of the side. His ponies 
played on that occasion included Snowball (purchased from Colonel E. D. Miller, and 
the best mount Mr. Wignall ever had), Pembroke, and Blackbird. 

As a grouse shot Mr. Wignall has had very wide experience in Scotland, and he 
now owns Cambusmore, Sutherland. He has done some amount of deer-stalking 
also, and used to be very keen on salmon-fishing. Yachting, otter-hunting, and golf 
have been other forms of sport which Mr. Wignall has followed, and despite 
the calls of business upon his leisure, he regards outdoor interests and sport as his chief 
form of recreation. 

Mr. Frederick W. Wignall was High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1916 and 1917. His 
clubs are White’s, Hurlingham, and the Bath. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN HERBERT HAYDON WILSON, D.S.O. 

Born in 1875, a son of the late Sir Samuel Wilson, of Ercildoune, Victoria, Captain 
Wilson was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 

From boyhood devoted to horses, when at the University he hunted with most 
of the packs available from Oxford, and in point-to-point races and college grinds he 
was usually to the fore ; he gained several victories on a fast and clever mare named 
Sylvia. 

Soon after leaving Oxford Captain Wilson joined the Notts Yeomanry (Sherwood 
Rangers), and serving with them in the South African war, he was twice mentioned in 
despatches. Defending Lichtenburg against hot Boer attacks, Captain Wilson, who 
had already gained the Queen’s Medal and four clasps, was awarded the D.S.O., and 
promoted major in the Sherwood Rangers. 

His reputation as a polo player is common knowledge, for at Ranelagh, Roehampton, 
and Hurlingham he was constantly to be found competing. Among other successful 
teams for which he played may be mentioned the Woodpeckers (won the All Ireland 
Cup, 1904, 1906, 1909, 1910), the Old Etonians, and Ranelagh, and he represented 
England both in the international matches against America (1909, 1911) and against 
Ireland (1907, 1908, 1909, 1911). 

A fine horseman, Captain Wilson naturally took advantage of such opportunities as 
he could secure during the winter for hunting with the Quorn, the Cottesmore, and 
the Belvoir; in a number of point-to-point races and between the flags he was 
successful on numerous occasions. Besides shooting in this country Captain Wilson also 
had done some tiger-shooting in India. 

His lamented death in 1917, during the European war, removed from the field of 
polo a man not only in the first flight of players, but a soldier popular with his brother 
officers and his men. 
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VISCOUNT WIMBORNE 


Ivor Churchill Guest, Ist Viscount Wimborne, who was born in 1873, started 
to play polo in London in 1905. ord Wimborne, whose present handicap is 6 points, 
now always plays -back, but formerly ‘used sometimes to play No. 3. In 1906 the 
Hon. Ivor Guest, as he then was, won his first two tournaments, his Ashby St. Ledgers 
team carrying off the Novices’ Cup at Ranelagh and the Rugby Autumn Cup, which 
latter competition Ashby St. Ledgers also won in 1907. 

The following year he again had polo successes, playing back in the Leopards? 
team that won the Roehampton Cup, and in the Rugby side that won the Duke of 
Westminster’s Eaton (Chester) tournament. Competing at Deauville, Normandy, 
in 1909, his Ashby St. Ledgers team won both the Gramont and International Cups. 

In 1913, as Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, he had three victories with his Quidnunes’ team, 
winning the Whitney Cup, the important Coronation Cup at Ranelagh, and the Deauville 
International tournament. Lord Wimborne was the Sponsor in 1919 of the England 
team that visited America and brought back the International Cup to Hurlingham. 
Since his return from Treland, where he was Lord-Lieutenant from 1915 to 1918, Lord 
Wimborne has had two further successes, winning the Rugby Open Cup in 1920 with his 
Ashby St. Ledgers team, and in 1922 with the Quidnunes. 

His son and heir, the Hon. Ivor Guest (2 points), has also started polo, playing 
No. 1 in the Ashby St. Ledgers team, which in 1921 carried off the Rugby Autumn Cup; 
while he was the No. 3 of the 1922 Cambridge side which beat Oxford in the annual 
Inter-University match at Hurlingham. 


LORD WODEHOUSE 

Lord Wodehouse, who is the son and heir of the Earl of Kimberley, has no superior 
at the game in England. Born in 1883, ‘Jack’? Wodehouse, as he is known to his 
intimates, was educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He started polo at 
the University in 1903, playing back for the Light Blues that year, and captained the 
winning Cambridge teams in the Inter-University match at Hurlingham in 1904 and 
1905. Lord Wodehouse then became a Member of Parliament, representing Mid- 
Norfolk in the House of Commons from 1906 to 1910. In 1906 he began to play regularly 
in London, and that year joined the Moreton-Morrell team, and competed for the first 
time in the Champion Cup tournament, assisting Mr. Harry Rich’s Handley Cross team. 

The following year Mr. Buckmaster chose him to play back for the Old Cantabs, and 
in 1908 he aided that famous team to win four competitions, namely, the Champion Cup, 
Warwickshire, Rugby, and All Ireland Open Cup tournaments. He played back for 
England in 1909 in that season’s first American Cup match at Hurlingham, being invited 
to do so by the Selection Committee at the last moment, but he had to ride strange 
ponies, and so was unable to do himself justice. In 1910, and again in 1912, he helped 
the Old Cantabs to win both the Champion Cup and Ranelagh Open Cup tournaments, 
as well as the Ranelagh King’s Coronation Cup in the latter year. Lord Wodehouse’s 
further successes with the Old Cantabs include Champion Cup victories in 1914 and 1920, 
and also a Roehampton Open Cup win in 1920. In 1910 and 1914 Lord Wodehouse 
played back in the England team that beat Ireland. and in 1921 he assisted 
Mr. Buckmaster’s Freebooters to win the Champion Cup. He was also a member of the 
British Isles team that in 1920 won the Olympic Cup tournament at Ostend. 

A fine horseman, a powerful hitter and a very dashing player, Lord Wodehouse 
did particularly well in the 1921 international matches against America at Hurlingham, 
in which he was the England No. 3. Lord Wodehouse served in the European es 
gaining the Military Cross and the Italian War Cross (two mentions in despatches, se 
wound), and retiring with the rank of Captain in the 16th Lancers. LAE pit Ere 
1922 he was assistant private secretary to the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill. 
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A HISTORY OF COACHING 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.8. 


NGLAND had a long and interesting history prior to the Norman Conquest, 
but it is a haphazard story, showing little trace of ordered development. 
So with the early history of road transport. The dawn of the coaching 
era, however, was the dawn also of an era of general progress and growth. 
On April 9th, 1657, there appeared in the Mercurius Politicus the following 
advertisement :— 
FOR the convenient accomodation of Pa ffengers from and betwixt the Cities of London and Weftchefter, 


there is provided feveral Stage-Coaches which go from the George Inn without Alderfgate wpon every Monday, 
Wednefday, and Friday to Coventry, in Two days for Twenty five fhillings, to Stone in Three days for thirty 


Shillings, and to Chefter in Four days for Thirty five fhillings, and from thence to return upon the fame 
days ; which is performed with much safety to the Paffengers, having frefh Horfes once a day. In Mondays 
Intelligence laft the feverall fums and rates were by the Printer miftaken. 

The enterprise thus announced inaugurated the coaching era in England. The 
date is important. In the history of road transport the year 1657 may be compared 
with the year 1066 in the history of England. 

During the later years of the Middle Ages, save for agricultural carts—lumbering 
conveyances with wheels hewn out of solid pieces of wood—wheeled vehicles were not 
used in England. Those who had to travel travelled on horseback; merchandize was 
transported entirely by pack-horses. 

Primitive facilities sufficed for a purely agricultural community. But in the 
sixteenth century the volume of trade began to increase. The inadequacy of the 
existing system then was made manifest. 

Popular dissatisfaction found its expression in the General Highway Act of 1555, 
which, by throwing the burden of maintenance upon the parishes, attempted to restore 
the roads of the country. For at least two centuries before the passing of this Act 
nothing had been done to them. In consequence, they had practically ceased to exist. 
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After the departure of the Roman legionaries from Britain, the work of road 
construction devolved on the Church, and to make easy the way of the traveller came 
to be regarded as a meritorious work before God, like the tending of the sick and the 
poor. So religious houses undertook the repairing of bridges and roads, and the faithful 
assisted with gifts and personal service. It was customary, too, for hermits to occupy 
cells near main highways, so that they could busy themselves as road-menders and look 
to the alms of grateful wayfarers for the satisfaction of their worldly requirements. 

As the Middle Ages advanced, religious fervour declined. The clergy neglected 
their obligations ; the laity withheld their support ; and, with Hngland harassed by 
plague, famine, and war, the roads rapidly went from bad to impossible. From the 
middle of the fourteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth century they were 
useless alike for cart, coach, and carriage. 

In the reign of Edward III there were Many coach-builders in England. In 1355 
Elizabeth de Burgh bequeathed to her eldest daughter her ‘‘ great carriage, with the 
covertures, carpets, and cushions.” At this time, too, ** whirlicots,”’ or wheeled litters, 
were generally favoured ; they were employed mainly by ladies travelling with baggage, 
but were not wholly despised by men; how Richard II travelled in one has been 
described by a chronicler. 

But the roads of the fifteenth century would not Support even these light 
conveyances, and both travellers and traders became dependent on horses. Long lines 
of pack-horses, with bales slung on their backs, made regular journeys throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, following bridle-paths so tortuous and narrow that often 
two strings of loaded beasts could not pass. It was a common practice for defenceless 
travellers to attach themselves to these trading convoys ; whilst the aged, the sick and 
infirm were often conveyed by the pack-horses in panniers. 

Gentlemen, of course, rode their own horses ; those who were active continued to 
ride, rather than drive, until well into the eighteenth century. Prior to the adoption 
of the side-saddle in the fourteenth century, ladies rode astride. Long journeys, 
however, they usually made on a pillion. Queen Elizabeth, an untiring traveller, 
made all her longer journeys in this fashion, holding on to the waist-belt of a mounted 
ehamberlain. 

The leather belts worn by grooms survive to remind us of this old mode of travel. 

And yet before Elizabeth came to the throne the old order was changing. Acts of 
Parliament are effects more often than causes; and the Highway Act of 1555, so far 
from being an ambitious attempt to open up the communications of the country, was 
really but a feeble response to the demands of traders for roads which waggons could 
use. Pack-horses were no longer adequate for the trade of the country. 

The Act of 1555 directed that each year, in Waster week, the churchwardens and 
constables in every parish should cause two honest persons to be chosen as surveyors 
of roads, and authorized them to require householders, cottagers, and labourers to work 
on the roads in their own person or by deputy, bringing with them ‘such tools and 
instruments as they do make their own fences and ditches withal.”” The work was to 
be carried on for four days, each of eight hours. 

The principle of compulsory labour remained in operation, despite modifications, 
until, by the General Highway Act of 1855, the cost of road maintenance was transferred 
to the rates. Butin practice the principle did not prove sound. There was an inevitable 
tendency for the well-to-do to shirk their obligations, and for the poor so to loiter that, 
as Holinshed tells us, not two days’ work was done in the four. We who believe in the 
immutability of human nature, and who know the labouring men of to-day, can hardly 
doubt the justice of this criticism. 

None the less, the Act of 1555 had immediate results. In 1557 the first stage- 
waggons took the road, and at the same time—in London, at any rate—there was a 
sudden and marked revival in the use of carriages. In 1553, Queen Mary had driven 
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to her coronation in a coach drawn by six horses. Two other coaches had followed in 
the procession. Such ; 


a sight had not been witnessed for centuries ; it evoked 
widespread comment, and the idea soon became fashionable. 

Im 1556, a Dutchman, Guylliam Boonen, presented Queen Elizabeth with a coach, 
This coach was considered a great improvement on that used by the Queen’s sister, but, 
though magnificently decorated, it was really no more than a Springless cart. 

To drive in such a vehicle along the streets of Elizabethan London must have been 
a torture which only love of display enabled the Queen to endure. Klizabeth was no 
weakling, but in 1568 even she was forced to admit to the French ambassador, some days 
after she had attended a State function, that she was still suffering from ‘aching pains” 
as a result of being “knocked about” in her coach. 

The early coaches were wholly innocent of springs, and they had neither windows 
hor doors; they were furnished with leather curtains instead. The first coach to be 
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THE STAGE COACH, 1783 


From a drawing by Rowlandson 


provided with windows was the ‘ glass coach ”’ built for the Duke-ot York in 166i: 
How much jolting the windows withstood we can only surmise. ice a 
But when kings give a lead, loyal subjects must follow. W rote Stow ) in his Bet 
of London ” (1598): ‘‘ Of old times, coaches were nO known pap es : ie : 
now of late years the use of coaches, brought out of Germany, 1s taken ue on ma ia 
commonthat . . . the world runs on wheels.” Hynes See ee 
(1617) amplified this, and declared, “* Pride is so far increased, as there be few gentleme 


7 ir coaches, so as the streets of London are 
of any account who have not their coaches, so as the st 
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almost stopped with them. - 3 ae é pe 
\nd pride indeed it must have been which made these men preter springless coaches 


ir ¢ ighway ames roads in and around 
to the comfortable barges on their old highway, the Thames. The roa g 
| | t fit for anv sort of wheeled traffic. How bad they were may be gauged 
on were not fit any § | ae nay Deca 
etn i fact that. when Queen Elizabeth made a progress along a * new highway ”’ of 
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Teams of fewer than six horses were rarely seen drawing coaches in London. But 
this was not on account of pride or of arrogance ; weaker teams could never have hauled 
these ‘‘ hell carts °’—to give them their then popular name—through the sloughs which 
separated London and Westminster. 

The Thames watermen viewed the increasing use of coaches with grave alarm. 
Generations of these men had regarded as their own inviolable prerogative the right of 
carrying Londoners about the city, and, headed by their stout champion, John Taylor— 
the ‘‘ Water Poet,” he called himself—they fought fiercely against the innovation which 
threatened to deprive them of their means of livelihood. 

The following is a specimen of John Taylor’s verse, written in 1622 :— 


Carroches, coaches, jades and Flanders mares, 
Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares ; 
Against the ground we stand and knock our heeles, 
Whilst all our profit runs away on wheeles. 

And whosoever but observes and notes 

The great increase of coaches and of boates, 
Shall find their number more than e’er they were 
By halfe and more, within these thirty yeare ; 
Then watermen at sea had service still, 

And those that stayed at home had work at will ; 
Then upstart hel-cart coaches were to seek, 

A man could searce see twenty in a weeke ; 

But now I think a man may dayly see 

More than the wherrys on the Tames can be. 


In 1601, friends of the watermen in Parliament had introduced a Bill ‘‘ to restrain 
the excessive and superfluous use of coaches.” But the Bill was thrown out by the 
Lords; and although the watermen subsequently secured small, temporary concessions, 
coaches came more and more into general use among the well-to-do. 

In 1668, Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, and fashion’s ever faithful servant, 
felt constrained to buy one. Under the date December 2nd he duly recorded the fact 
in his ‘‘ Diary”: ‘‘ Abroad with my wife, the first time that I ever rode in my own 
coach.” ° 

The private coach injured the trade of the watermen, but the hackney coach was 
a much more serious menace. Hackney coaches made their appearance in London in 
1625, and in 1654 permission was given for them to ply for hire in the streets. 

The watermen lost no time in lodging a protest. In a petition to Charles I they 
complained that hackney coachmen “ doe carry sometymes three men for fourpence 
the man, or four for twelvepence, to Westminster and back again, which doing of this 
doth undoe the Company of Watermen.”’ 

The King granted some relief. A Royal Proclamation, dated 1635, ordered that 
‘“‘no Hackney or hired coach be used or suffered in London, Westminster, or the suburbs 
thereof, except they be to travel at least three miles out of the same; and also that no 
person shall go in a coach . . . except the owner of the coach shall constantly 
keep up four able horses for our service when required.” 

Two years later these restrictions were withdrawn. There were then fifty licensed 
hackney coaches in London. In 1652 there were two hundred ; in 1654, six hundred ; 
in 1711, eight hundred ; and in 1711 even the Lord Mayor forsook London’s old highway. 
Then, for the first time, he drove in state from the city to Westminster to be received 
by the judges when he took office. Hitherto he had invariably made the journey by 
water, riding on horseback to London Bridge from the Guildhall. 

Whether he appreciated the change is open to question, but no doubt it was good 
for the liver, for the streets of the city were still in an indescribable state. ‘* The road 
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ea this place to London is so infamously bad that we live here in the same solitude 
i i ates do if cast on a rock in the middle of the ocean; and all the Londoners 
: 5 d . ere 18 between them and us an impassable gulf of mud,’ wrote Lord Harvey 
T'wo hours had to be allowed for driving from Kensington to St. James’s—in winter 
i a ae 7 a Pil pi IT and his Queen spent the whole night on the road while 
rom Kew. ut, perhaps, they were undul 
Met ic a de ; , \ uly delayed by the coach being 
In the meanwhile the watermen and hackney coachmen alike had found a new 
ene This was the sedan chair, introduced from the Bast by Sir Sanders 
uncombe In 1634, This mode of transport, intimately associated with the social life 
of Georgian London, remained in vogue until the nineteenth century. One could still 
hire sedan chairs in St. James’s Square in 1821. | 
The final blow was delivered to the watermen when, in 1820, the cabriolet, or cab, 


PICKFORD’S ROYAL FLY VAN, ABOUT 1820 


was brought over from Paris. Then, in 1829, Mr. Shillibeer began his omnibus service 
from Paddington to the city, and so opened up a new era of town locomotion. 

The coach killed the trade of the barge. The omnibus killed the trade of the coach. 
Progress in all spheres of activity is merciless to those whose vested interests are in 
the past. 

While road transport was thus developing in London, it was developing also 
in the country, but there more slowly by reason of the greater difficulties it had to 
contend with. Stage-waggons, as we have seen, were introduced in 1557, but for many 
years the state of the roads confined their effective activities within a 60-mile radius 
of London. 

The maps in Ogilby’s ‘‘ Britannia ’’ indicate by means of lines and dots in what 
parts of the country the roads were enclosed by hedges and in what parts they were 
unenclosed. Examination of these maps shows that within thirty miles of London 
the roads were generally enclosed, and that outside that area enclosed portions occurred 
only in short stretches, usually in the neighbourhood of towns. Between Morpeth 
and Berwick, for example, a distance of fifty miles, only six miles were enclosed ; 
between Abingdon and Gloucester, a distance of forty miles, no part was enclosed. 
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Where the road was not enclosed, we can safely assume that it was no road, 
but simply a track through woods or across commons and fens which drivers followed 
—approximately. If the track of yesterday should be impassable to-day, a driver 
would carve out another for himself. Roads thus often deviated far from their original 
course ; and this, perhaps, may help to explain the otherwise inexplicable windings of 
our country byways. 

Readers of Chesterton’s inimitable ‘“ Flying Inn” will remember that delightful 
chapter in which Patrick Dalroy and ‘‘ Hump,” assisted by the amazing Dorian Wimpole, 
voice their assorted verses on the subject of ‘An Enquiry into the causes geological, 
historical, agricultural, psychological, moral, spiritual, and theological of the alleged 
causes of double, treble, quadruple, and other curvature in the English Road.” Two 
of Dalroy’s hypotheses read :— 


“Some say that Guy of Warwick, the man that killed the Cow 
And Brake the mighty Boar alive beyond the Bridge at Slough, 
Went up against a Loathly Worm that wasted all the Downs, 
And so the roads they twist and squirm (if I may be allowed the term) 
From the writhing of the stricken Worm that died in seven towns. 


-~ 
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‘Some say that when Sir Lancelot went forth to find the Grail, 
Grey Merlin wrinkled up the roads for hope that he should fail ; 
All roads led back to Lyonesse and Camelot in the Vale, 

I cannot yield assent to this extravagant hypothesis, 

The plain, shrewd Briton will dismiss such rumours (Daily Mail).”’ 


The fantastic Poet of the Birds expressed his beliefs on the subject in a different 
metre :— 


‘* Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road. 
A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire. 
And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire ; 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 
The night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head. 


‘* His sins they were forgiven him ; or why do flowers run 
Behind him ; and the hedges all strengthing in the sun ? 
The wild thing went from left to right and knew not which was which. 
But the wild rose was above him when they found him in the diteh. 
God pardon us, not harden us : we did not see so clear 
The night we went to Bannockburn by way of Brighton Pier.” 


It is impossible to quote here the theories of the third contributor to the 
symposium, but there is much to be said for his belief that all sorts of unlikely 
happenings contributed to make the roads of England crooked. Hump’? adduces 
such matters as biting dogs, ghosts walking at night, fairies, and gipsies as factors. 

At the beginning of the century enclosed roads, no doubt, were even rarer than 

they were in 1675 when Ogilby’s “ Britannia ’? was published. In these circumstances, 
waggon traffic must have been largely local in its operation. The Stage-waggon, 
though older in origin, developed into a system of national transport side by side with 
the stage-coach. 
The coming of the stage-waggon introduces us to Thomas Hobson, the famous 
carrier, who till his death in 1651, at the good old age of eighty-five, drove a waggon 
regularly between Cambridge and his place of call in London, the “Bull” in Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 
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Hobson inherited from his father all that was necessary for his carrying trade: 
the ‘‘ cart and eight horses, and all the harness and other things thereunto belonging, 
with the nag.”” And the business, when he succeeded to it in 1568, was already well 
established. The “nag,” of course, Was -an essential part of the stock-in-trade. A 
waggoner did not drive his team from the waggon; he rode on a pony at the side of 
it, flogging and goading his toiling, suffering beasts. 

Now, Hobson, though at that time the only carrier between Cambridge and 
London, and specially licensed by the University, was more than merely a waggoner. 
He conveyed the mail, and built up also a very successful business in the hire of saddle- 
horses. At Cambridge there was a big demand for saddle-horses, and Hobson had 
in his stable no fewer than forty ‘fit for travelling, with boots, bridle, and whip, to 
furnish the gentlemen at once, without going from college to college to borrow.” 

To keep them ‘ fit for travelling,’ the rules of the stable were strictly observed. 
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THE STAGE WAGGON, 1820 


Hobson would suffer no favourites ; whoever went to him for a mount must take the 
horse whose turn it was to go out—‘ that or none.” 

And so arose the proverb concerning ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.” . 

Milton was at Cambridge when the old waggoner died, and Milton, though the 
reatest, was not the only poet who wrote him an epitaph. 

The history of ‘‘ Pickfords ’’ began no one knows when, but probably long before 
the time of Hobson. In those days, however, the Pickfords owned pack-horses only ; 
there were no Pickford’s vans. Yet, though later in the aie in one anne waggon 
services, many generations of Pickford had been cane Pasccsooes a oe 
when, in 1776, Matthew Pickford instituted his famous “ flying waggons etween 
\ ondon. 
“eee ae were advertised to accomplish the jour in ae ye : ee 
but they really took five and a half, for Sunday always inter Mies: an es es = a sie 
century Sunday was Sunday—neither coach hor waggon moy ons Ae ie ae g 
of the century so few routes were practicable that only a ee ae ca ae 
of the country could be served by waggons. In remote parts, ae a S ae 
undisputed sway, and farmers, when they had to transport loads heavier than pe 
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could bear on their back, used sledges made of tree trunks—‘ trueckamucks,” as they 
came to be known in the West of England. According to Defoe, the transport of timber 
from Lewes to Chatham sometimes took two or three years to accomplish. 

A speed of three miles an hour was good going for a waggon, and waggons travelled 
only by day. 

Stage waggons were intended primarily, of course, for the conveyance of 
merchandize, but these roomy, covered vehicles were capable of carrying in addition 
as many as thirty passengers. ‘None but women and people of inferior condition 
travel in this sort,” Fynes Moryson tells us in his “Itinerary.” The waggons, for all 
this, enjoyed a wide popularity. 

The humble wayfarer of the eighteenth century, it must be remembered, regarded 
travel at the best as a cruel necessity. He bad little love of adventure, and no 
appreciation of natural beauties. He much preferred to pay to be crowded, jolted, 
and, if need be, robbed, in company, than to face the perils of the way alone on his 
cheaper and fleeter feet. And though hedge-row scoundrels, who weleomed any kind 
of plunder, then infested the roads, those perils were very real, highwaymen apart. 

To-day if you keep to the road, you are not likely to go far from your course. This 
was not the case when roads were but tracks and sign-posts unknown. The eighteenth 
century was well advanced before sign-posts became at all common, though an Act 
of Parliament of William III directed justices to see to their erection at cross-roads. 
Maps and other modern conveniences of travel belong to a much later date. 

England with a population of some forty million souls, and an elaborate network 
of railways and roads, is a very small place. But how big it must have seemed, and 
how desolate, when the population numbered less than six millions, when the country 
was largely unenclosed, and when, in point of time, Edinburgh was nearly as remote 
from London as is Bombay to-day. 

Long experience taught waggoners unfailingly to find their way. Not so the 
ordinary traveller. Otherwise, why should the parsimonious Pepys have paid a guide 
twenty-two shillings and sixpence to show his coachman the way from Newport Pagnell 
to Oxford? How came he to lose himself completely between Reading and Newbury 
on an occasion when he neglected to provide himself with a guide ? 

The dwellers in the North, again, and the dwellers in the South had nothing in 
common. Long after the Elizabethan age had passed away, the sons of Devon, who 
shrank not from the dangers of the sea, nor from encounters with Indians, entertained 
with a lively terror the thought of meeting their own countrymen of Lancashire, or of 
visiting the wilds of Northumberland. 

This national trait did not escape the notice of contemporary observers. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1752 it was pointed out that, while Englishmen spent £100,000 
a year on pleasure trips to France, the rich London citizen, who had relatives in 
Devonshire, thought ‘‘ no more of visiting them than of traversing the deserts of Nubia ” ; 
to hear from them occasionally by letter was quite enough. 

From Macaulay’s chapter on the “ State of England in 1685,”’ we learn that “a 
cockney in a rural village was stared at as much as if he had intruded into a kraal of 
Hottentots.” And ‘“‘ when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor appeared 
in Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished from the resident population,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ as a Turk or Lascar.”’ 

England at this time was very ‘“ provincial.” John Cresset estimated that fewer 
than 1,900 people travelled annually between the cities of London, York, Chester, and 
Exeter. It will be seen, therefore, that the demand for passenger transport did not 
long ante-date the means ; and when we find Swift astonished, in 1726, at the ‘ many 
nations and languages unknown to the civilized world” through which he passed between 
London and Holyhead, we can perhaps understand the reluctance with which humbler 
folk took to the road. 
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- usual for stage-waggon passengers at the beginning of a journey to elect 
aa vs ae ie pa aes ae ue him the making of all arrangements 
: ape , S task ; the chairman had the waggoner to 
pacify, and innkeepers to deal with. 
a eee. eee nae the susceptibilities of their coaching clientele 
s sson passengers to sleep in their houses. <A cold 
meal in the kitchen, followed by a shakedown on straw in a barn or the stable was 
the accommodation usually afforded, and for this an inclusive charge was made of 
from sixpence to ninepence a night. 

Fares varied considerably on different routes. Hobson seems to have charged 
about three halfpence a mile between Cambridge and London, but on the Bath Road the 
charge was rather less than a penny a mile. On the Great North Road, waggoners 
appear usually to have been paid not by the mile, but at the rate of a shilling a day. 

In 1776, an eight-horse waggon took about six weeks to travel from London to 
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Edinburgh, and return. The mathematically-minded can calculate a passenger’s 
expenses on the journey. 

Humble folk continued to travel by waggon right down to the nineteenth century. 
Then coach fares were so much reduced that the slower method of travel ceased to be 
an economy. Besides, men were beginning to think of time as money. Industrialism 
was making its baleful influence felt. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, waggons had taken the place of pack-horses 
on most of the main roads of the country. The result was a great increase in the volume 
of trade. Chapmen now, instead of carrying goods for sale, set out with samples only 
in their saddle-bags ; the goods were delivered in bulk later by waggon. 

The strain thus imposed on the roads was far greater than the roads could bear. 
For some time the State tried to cope with the problem by purely restrictive measures. 
But waggons, once started, would not be restrained. Despite the law, despite difficulties 
and dangers, they continued to lumber along, until at last it became apparent that 
the highways could no longer be maintained by the old system of statute labour, that 


some system must be found to replace it. 
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Tn 1663, therefore, was passed the first of the Turnpike Acts. This was an attempt 
to provide by means of toll-gates an equitable arrangement by which the cost of making 
and maintaining roads could be thrown upon those who used them. 

The original Act applied only to the Great North Road which, we are told, was in 
many places ‘‘ very ruinous, and dangerous to all his Majesty’s liege people ah pass 
that way.” The principle, however, was soon widely extended. Twelve Turnpike Acts 
were passed between 1700 and 1710, and seventy-one between 1711 and 1720. 

Then, under pressure first of the coach proprietors, and subsequently the Post 
Office, came an orgy of legislation. Two hundred and forty-five Turnpike Acts were 
passed between 1730 and 1760; during the next ten years were passed one hundred 
and seventy-five more. 

These Acts, it must be remembered, affected only main roads. Responsibility in 
regard to all other roads still rested in full with the parishes, and these roads were 
maintained, in so far as they were maintained at all, by statute labour as of old. 

The turnpike system had many defects and, as administered by inefficient local 
trusts, failed lamentably to fulfil expectations. Butitis only fair to say that this failure 
was due less to the system than to the blindness of our forefathers to the real nature 
of the problem. Until Telford (1757-1834) and M’Adam (1736-1836) came to the rescue, 
Parliament and local authorities alike vainly sought salvation in futile precedents, Par 
strove to facilitate transport by trying to suit the traffic to the roads, not the roads to 
the traffic. 

The waggon problem was regarded simply as a question of weight. So means 
were sought of distributing the weight as widely as possible. This could best be achieved, 
it was argued, by broadening the wheels. The argument, within reason, was sound, 
but it led to proposals which out-Heath even Robinson. 

In 1763, for example, a design was published for a four-wheeled waggon with 
wheels each fifteen inches broad, ingeniously arranged so that the fore-wheels would 
make a track inside the hind. The vehicle thus was a combination of waggon and roller 
and, when in motion, would have flattened out five feet of road. 

So far as we know, it never was in motion. None the less , an Act of George IT 
laid down that a waggon to be allowed on any turnpike road must have wheels of a 
breadth of nine inches at least ; the use of rose-headed nails for fixing the ‘ fillies ’? was 
also forbidden. ) 

Another genius designed a waggon with heavy iron rollers under its frame. These 
rollers were so placed as to come into contact with the surface of the road only when 
the wheels should sink. This, it was argued, would prevent further sinking and, at the 
same time, smooth out bad parts of the road—an excellent idea, but the designer, 
apparently, did not think of the team required to pull such a conv eyance. Yet the 
regulations on this score were very emphatic. An Act of George II went even so far 
as to authorize any person to seize and keep possession of such number of horses as he 
might find attached to a waggon in excess of six. 

The object of limiting the number was, of course, to limit the w eight of the load. 
With this same object in view, turnpike trustees were empowered in 1741 to erect 
weighing-machines and to take a heavy additional toll from all w aggons which, with 
their loads, had a total weight exceeding sixty hundredweight. 

But the waggoners were patient, plodding old tellows. U ndismayed they continued 
slowly and laboriously to drive their cumbersome vehicles through mud and ruts, loeal 
regulations and Acts of Parliament alike. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century their activities had extended throughout 
England and Wales, even into Scotland. In 1745, thirty waggons set out weekly from 
London to Birmingham. Other towns were sery dl similarly, in accordance with their 
needs. Liverpool, however, was still de ee on pack-horses ; such was the state of 
the road that even in 1757 neither coach nor waggon could get nearer than Warrington, 
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To the stage-waggon, the stage-coach was, perhaps, a natural corollary. We have 
assigned the dawn of the coaching era to the year 1657. Elusive references to stage- 
coaches may be found before this date. John Taylor, for example, has described how, 
in 1648, he and some friends, wishing to make a journey to the Isle of Wight to see 
Charles I, then a captive at Carisbrooke Castle, ‘‘ hired the Southampton Coach which 
comes weekly to the Rose, near Holborn Bridge.”’ But the coach in question was 
probably only a waggon, or some purely ephemeral venture. Until the Chester coach 
took to the road in 1657, we can safely say that there was no regular passenger 
service in England. 

Chester was then the gateway to Ireland; and, owing to the necessity of main- 
taining communications with that troublous and troublesome island, the road to Chester, 
no doubt, was in a better state of repair than any other highway in the kingdom. This 
marked it out as eminently suited for a pioneer passenger service, which further was 
justified by the large number of people passing regularly from England to Ireland. 

The Chester venture succeeded. Men of enterprise at once appreciated the 
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possibilities of the new mode of transport, and in the ensuing spring its application 
was widely extended. Then occurred the first coaching boom. 

Among the services announced in the Mercurius Politieus in April, 1658, were 
the following on the Exeter and Great North roads :— 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays to Salisbury in two days for XX s., Blandford and Dorchester in two days and 

a half for XXX s., Burput in three days for XXX s., Exmaster, Hunn ington, and Exeter in four days for XL s. 

Stamford in two days for XX s., Newark in two days anda half for XXX s., Doncaster and Ferribridge for XX XV s., 

and York in four days for XL s. 

These coaches started from the ‘“ George” Inn, in Aldersgate Street Without. 
Passengers were also urged to repair to the “ George Inn on Holborn Bridge where, 
it was promised, ‘‘ they shall be in good Coaches with good Horses at and for reasonable 
rates, to Salisbury, Blandford, Exmaster, Hunnington, Ockington, Plimouth, and 
Cornwal.”’ 

Clearly neither good spelling nor a knowledge of place-names was deemed a necessary 
qualification for a coach proprietor in the seventeenth century. Burput, presumably, 
is intended for Bridport, Ockington for Okehampton, Exmaster for Axminster. 

In this same year, too (1658), ran the first coach from London to Edinburgh. It 
was announced to go ‘once a fortnight for £4 apeece.” But the volume of traffic 
between the two capitals was too small to warrant this service. Even in 1760 a monthly 
Service more than sufficed, and a passenger could congratulate himself if he accomplished 
the journey in fourteen days; sixteen were usually taken. 

‘If a man were to propose to convey us regularly to Edinburgh in coaches in 
seven days, and bring us back in seven more, should we not vote him to Bedlam 2 ” 
asked Sir Henry Herbert, in the House of Commons, in 1671. And no one dissented. 

This weekly Edinburgh coach, announced in 1734 to do the journey in nine days, 
appears to have been just a piece of flamboyant advertisement ; though in 1774 Glasgow 
was actually brought within ten days of London. The latter, however, was regarded 
as a freakish achievement, and a gun was fired off as the coach entered London in order 
that citizens might know it had really arrived. 

The early stage-coaches ran during the summer months only. Between October 
and April the services were entirely suspended, and proprietors were careful always 
to qualify their advertisements by a cautious * if God permit.” Often the bold passenger 
who ventured to travel by coachshad to walk for miles at a stretch, the weight of the 
vehicle alone being as much as the horses could drag through the mire. 

The normal speed was about four miles an hour—four and a half miles at the most. 
From the point of view of the passengers, this was, no doubt, fast enough going—for 
the early coach, of course, was entirely springless. It was built to hold six or eight 
passengers, and was designed on very much the same lines as the private carriage or 
London hackney-coach of the day. 

The body was slung by means of leather braces from upright posts attached to 
the axle-trees, and was hung very low. This arrangement afforded almost unlimited 
lateral motion, and the vehicle swayed to such an extent that only those who now 
suffer in a similar way when crossing the Channel can fully appreciate what it meant 
to be ‘‘ coached.” 

Fore and aft, little play was allowed. In consequence a very great strain was 
imposed on the posts supporting the braces, and these posts not infrequently Shapped. 
But this was a contingency for which ecoachmen were prepared, and they were provided 
with a set of tools to enable them to effect the needful repairs on the road. These tools 
they carried in a box under their seats. So it is that the hanging which decorates the 
box seat of state carriages came to be known as the “ hammer-cloth,” 

The Duke of York, as we have seen, acquired a “ glass coach” in 1661, Stage- 
coaches, however, were not provided with windows until about 1710. Springs appear 
to have been introduced in 1754. In that year it was announced that “ the Edinburgh 
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Stage-Coach, for the better Accomodation of Passengers, will be altered to a new 
genteel Two-end Glass Machine, hung on Steel Springs, exceeding light and easy.” 

The lot of the driver of the early coaches was a hard one indeed, for his seat was 
low down, immediately over the front pair of wheels, and he received the full shoek 
of every jolt. “ Your body must go with the swing of the box,” said Mr. Wilkins of 
the Balloon, in Nimrod’s “ Life of a Sportsman,” “and let your lines (loins) be as lissom 
as you can. It would kill a man in a week to drive as far as I do, if he did not do as 
it saiy,”? : 

Springs under the driving-box did not come into use till 1805. Their adoption 
was due mainly to the efforts of John Warde, the first of the “ amateurs.” For some 
time Warde’s suggestion was received with disfavour. Springs, it was said, would 
result in coachmen going to sleep. But the argument that springs would enable them 
to drive farther, and so do more work for their wages, in the end won the day with 
proprietors. 
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The team of an eighteenth-century coach normally comprised six horses. Four 
were driven in hand; a postilion rode the off horse of the leaders. Even the * genteel 
Two-end Glass Machine ” referred to above was drawn by six horses. And it was, of 
course, a coach and six horses which Sir Stephen Rice, before he was made a judge, 
promised to drive through the Irish Act of Settlement of 1682. The wording of his 
phrase was altered by a later generation, when the coach and six had passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things. . | 

Coaches, again, travelled only by day; and for many years they made their 
journeys with the same horses from beginning to end. Not until the peed 
of ‘flying coaches,” somewhere about 1% 3A, did the relay Syste begin ee ee in ; 
vogue. Up to that time the inevitable irregularity of the services, and the De “ zi 
allowing coaches to alter their routes to suit the convenience of passengers, made i 
almost impossible to arrange for the changing of horses. one 

The early coaches carried inside passengers only. ES Oo accommoda fou or 
“outsides” was provided till 1730, when ‘‘baskets,”’ or rumble-tumbles,’’ made 
The ‘* basket ’? was a wicker-work affair hung by straps on the back 
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of the coach, and was, of course, originally intended for baggage. But commercial 
proprietors soon saw that it could be made to provide extra revenue, and took to 
advertising ‘‘a conveniency behind” for the conveyance of passengers at reduced 
rates. 

Later, about 1770, “ bows,” or metal handles, were attached to the top of the coach, 
thus rendering slightly less insecure the precarious hold of those ‘ outsides” who 
elected to travel on the roof. Fore and hind boots, framed to the body of the ecach, 
and affording the outside passenger a seat and foothold, did not become general till 
about 1800. 

A German parson, Moritz by name, who was on a visit to Leicester in 1782, has 
left a vivid description of what travelling as an “outside”? meant. THaving arranged 
to return to Germany by way of London, he decided, in the interests of economy, to 
take a place on the outside of the coach. His companions were “a farmer, a young 
man very decently dressed, and a blackamoor.”’ 

No sooner had the coach started than Moritz bitterly regretted his decision. 
‘The machine,” he says, ‘‘ rolled along with prodigious rapidity . . . and every 
moment we seemed to fly into the air so that it appeared to me a complete miracle 
that we stuck to the coach at all.” 

Clinging grimly to the handle, the terrified German struggled to preserve his balance, 
until at last the speed slackened. Then, while the coach was ascending a hill, he 
crept from the top and, despite the warnings of his fellow travellers, sought refuge 
in the basket behind. 

Sir,’ said the blackamoor, “you will be shaken to death.” 

But Moritz heeded him not. Anything seemed better than that perilous roof. 
And so long as the coach went on slowly up the hill, he was well pleased with his new 
situation. Indeed, he almost fell asleep. Then suddenly the horses broke into a trot. 
Immediately ‘all the boxes, iron nailed and copper fastened, began, as it were, to 
dance . . . everything in the basket appeared to be alive,” and the unhappy 
Moritz received such blows that he thought every moment his last hour had come— 
and it was too late now to take the blackamoor’s advice. He had to endure these 
Sufferings all the way to Northampton. There he again changed his place, and rode 
thence to London as an ‘“inside.”? The extra comfort, he argued, was well worth 
the extra charge. Undoubtedly it was—for those who could afford to pay. But 
the difference was considerable. 

Stage-coach fares ranged from twopence halfpenny to threepence a mile outside, 
and from fourpence to fivepence a mile inside. Mail-coaches, when introduced, 
were more expensive ; anything from sixpence to tenpence a mile was charged for an 
inside place. 

So long as the “ outsides > numbered only four or five persons travelling in great 
discomfort, the aristocratic ‘“ insides” suffered them in disdainful silence. But 
when coaches with fore and hind boots appeared on the road, the lot of the ‘ outside ” 
was so much improved that the old line of social demarcation disappeared. Coaching 
at once became more democratic, and proprietors found themselves called on to cater 
specially for the exclusiveness of the exclusive. 

So a new type of vehicle came into existence. The Land Frigate, which set 
out every Tuesday and Saturday from London for Portsmouth, belonged to this class. 
Intending passengers were ‘“ requested to observe that the Frigate is elegantly sashed 
all round, and in order to preserve the gentility and respectability of the vehicle, no 
outside passengers are carried.” 

In most quarters, the advent of the stage-coach was enthusiastically acclaimed. 
But in every age there are Jonahs who predict of each useful innovation that it will lead 
to ruin. There was no lack of such folk in England when the coaching era dawned ; 
and in John Cressett they found an eloquent mouthpiece. 
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JOHN PALMER 


From the painting by Gainsborough, R.A. 


effects. Passage to London being so easy, ladies, he declared, followed their lords 
thither oftener than they need, going ‘‘ to Plays, Balls, and Treats, where they get such 
a Habit of Jollity . . . than nothing afterwards in the Country will serve them.” 

Certain it is that the lumbering old stage-coach did not serve them for long. A 
clamour for speed soon arose; and in 1754 the first ‘* flying coach” was put on the 
road. It ran between Neweastle and London, performing the journey in nine days, ‘for 
which purpose,” according to the advertisement, “eight stout horses are stationed 
at proper distances.” In 1754, a “flying coach” between Manchester and London 
was dramatically announced: ‘‘ Incredible as it may seem, this coach will actually 
arrive in London four and a half days after leaving Manchester.” 

This coach, incidentally, established for the first time direct communication between 
London and Manchester. Warrington was still the nearest point to Liverpool that 
coaches could reach; and though a ‘flying coach” was put on the Birmingham road 
in 1747, the service was merely conditional, the condition being ‘if the road permits.” 


Which rarely it did. 
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Sheffield was more fortunate. In 1760, it hada “ flying coach”? which accomplished 
the journey to London in under three days; whilst the “flying coach” on the Bath 
road in 1759 had to ‘ sleep”? but one night on the way. It was timed to reach Bath 
in twenty-nine hours. The stages measured about twenty miles. 

In 1759, too, the journey from London to Dover at last could be made in a day. 
But the coach left London at 4 a.m. 

From the ‘‘ flying coach ” we pass to the mail-coach, and so to a new chapter in 
the history of coaching, 

The first mail-coach was put on the road on August 24th, 1784, and it ran from 
London to Bristol. Five innkeepers—one in London, one at Thatcham, one at Marl- 
borough, and two at Bath—contracted to horse it, and it made the journey in sixteen 
hours. The service thus started was officially described as “an experiment for the more 
expeditious conveyance of mails of letters.’ The experiment proved an immediate 
Success ; and industrial centres all over the country forthwith petitioned for similar 
facilities. 

In March, 1785, a service was established between London and Norwich, and 
in May between Bristol and Portsmouth. Other routes were soon opened, and by 
the autumn of 1786 most of the big towns had been linked up by mail-coach. 

The idea owed its origin to John Palmer, the lessee of a theatre at Bath. Having 
regard to the fact that in 1784 the mails took three days on the journey from London 
to Bath, which he himself often made within twenty-four hours, Palmer had the temerity 
frankly to tell the bureaucrats in Lombard Street* what he thought of the existing 
arrangements. Of course, he was snubbed for his pains, but, backed by Pitt, in the 
end he carried his point, and contrived to get his scheme put to the test of experiment. 
With what success we have already seen. 

Hitherto, mounted post-boys had carried the mails. Regulations framed in 1719 
required that post-boys should travel at the speed of five miles an hour. In 1719 that 
was very good going; the mails were the fastest travellers on the road. 

This was not the case fifty years later. Roads then were very much better, and 
traffic generally had been greatly accelerated. Post-boys, however, still travelled 
at five miles an hour, and were regarded as so slow and unreliable that many people 
deliberately evaded the Post Office monopoly, and sent their correspondence by stage- 
coach. : 

Clearly reform was called for. In 1783, it is estimated, the unauthorized conveyance 
of letters by coach reduced the revenue of the Post Office by £80,000. Thus Palmer 
had ready to hand an argument which could not fail strongly to influence Pitt. 

To understand how the Post Office acquired the exclusive right of carrying our 
letters we must look back to the days of the Tudors. In 1535, Henry VIII created 
the office of Master of the Posts. The function of this official was to arrange for the 
provision of relays of horses for the use of State messengers along the four great roads 
out of London—to Dover, the gateway to the Continent; to Chester, the gateway 
to Ireland ; to Plymouth, the royal dockyard; and to Scotland. 

Under Elizabeth, messengers riding with despatches along these roads were allowed 
also to carry such private letters as they could deliver without going out of their way ; 
whilst many unauthorized persons, recognizing the convenience of posting facilities, 
took to applying for horses at the various post-houses, under the pretence that they 
were travelling on the Queen’s business. 

This latter irregular procedure was regularized in the time of James I and post- 
masters, who were usually innkeepers also, were given official authority to let out 
horses for hire. The charge made, or ‘“ postage,” was twopence halfpenny a mile. 
Later it was raised to threepence a mile. And there was an extra charge for the 


* The General Post Office was moved from Lombard Street to St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 1899, 
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travel de luxe, among those who could afford it, right down to the railway era. The 
post-chaise normally used was a four-wheeled vehicle with accommodation for three 
passengers, their baggage strapped on the roof. 

The earliest mail-coaches were carriages of a similar type, post-chaises which 
had been requisitioned for the public service. Only inside passengers, therefore, could 
be carried. Moreover, when the regular mail-coach took the place of the post-chaise, 
the number of outside passengers was at first strictly limited to three—one on the 
box seat with the coachman, and two on the front part of the roof, with their backs 
to the guard, who sat on the ‘‘ dicky ”’ behind. 

This was a precaution designed to restrain desperadoes whe might try to overpower 
coachman and guard, and so rob the mail. In 1854, the restriction was so far relaxed 
as to permit a fourth passenger to be carried outside, but it was not until sometime later 
that their full complement was allowed to the mails. 

Drawn by four horses, driven in hand, the early long-distance mails aimed at 
maintaining a running speed of eight miles an hour, As the system developed, and 
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roads were turther improved, the speed was increased first to ten, then in some cases 
to twelve or thirteen miles an hour. 

In 1812, the Glasgow Mail was timed to cover the four hundred miles between 
London and the Clyde in three nights and two days, or fifty-seven hours’ continuous 
travelling. In 1856, the time was reduced to forty-two hours, and two years later to 
forty-one and a quarter hours. 

In 1812, the fare to Glasgow by mail was £10 8s., but in calculating the cost of the 
journey, one must add at least £2 for tips, and allow for hotel bills. Most people broke 
a journey of this length once at any rate, to relieve the monotony of travelling. A 
passenger’s expenses, therefore, could hardly have totalled less than fifteen pounds. 

The raising of the mail-coach speed from eight to ten miles an hour imposed a very 
great strain on the teams, and it became nothing unusual for horses to snap their legs 
in their efforts to answer the whip, or even to drop dead on the road. On one of the 
southern routes where a coach was put onto run at twelve miles an hour, seven horses 
died in a week. The speed was then reduced to ten miles an hour. 

Post Office regulations made it impossible for coachmen to spare their beasts. 
Schedule time had to be kept to the minute; and the guard, who was a Post Office servant, 
had authority to order out extra horses, at the contractor’s expense, whenever time was 
being lost. In bad weather and winter, six or even eight horses were sometimes attached 
to a mail. 

To the big towns mail-coaches proved an immediate boon. At first, however, 
the inhabitants of places off the main routes had ample reason to deplore the change 
and to miss the old post-boy’s horn. Post-boys had gone everywhere with unfailing 
regularity. Under the new system letters were often left lying at country post-offices 
for days on end, awaiting collection. / 

In these circumstances, people in rural districts not unnaturally jibbed at having 
to pay more for an inferior service. The charge for sending a letter by post-boy had 
been a penny for one stage of ten to twelve miles, twopence for two stages, and three- 
pence for any distance up to eighty miles. For delivery beyond eighty miles fourpence 
was charged. By mail-coach the charge was twopence for one stage, threepence for 
two stages, and fourpence for any distance up to eighty miles. And the stages were very 
much shorter, rarely more than eight miles. 

But soon all complainers were silenced. By means of mail-cart services between 
post-towns and outlying post-offices, an adequate scheme of cross-posts and bye-posts 
was developed. The merits of the new system then were apparent to all, and the 
leakage of Post Office revenue automatically ceased. The mails again had been made 
the fastest travellers on the road, and now not only the fastest, they were also the 
safest. At any rate they were immune from the attentions of highwaymen. 

During the night of October 20th, 1816, the up Exeter Mail, when a few miles from 
Salisbury, was assailed by a lioness, which actually seized and tore one of the horses to 
pieces. The beast had escaped from a travelling menagerie. This is the only record 
of a violent attack on a mail. : | 

The stage-coach passenger had to resort to all manner of cunning devices for 
concealing his valuables, and even so to accept it as his inevitable fate to be held up and 
robbed at least once on a journey. On the mails, no concealment was necessary. 

For the arrest of a highwayman attacking a mail, the Post Office offered a standing 
reward of £200, or £300 if within five miles of London. This and the venomous, bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss, which the mail-guard carried, served as effective deterrents. 
and even such eminent practitioners as Claude Duval, Captain Hind, and Dick Turpin 
left the mails severely alone. These gentry contented themselves with easier prey. 

The cracksman fraternity, on the other hand, made many big hauls from the mails. 
On one occasion in 1822, for example, the Ipswich Mail was robbed of notes to the value 
of more than £30,000 ; whilst five years later, £20,000 disappeared mysteriously from the 
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hind boot of the mail between London and Warwick. But mail-guards were human, and 
pretty barmaids were not unknown on the road. These two circumstances alone gave 
the plausible rogue, if he were patient and lucky, an occasional chance. 

Robberies of this kind are not peculiar to coaching. 

Of the one hundred and eighty mails in the Post Office service in 1838, rather more 
than one hundred were four-horse. On most of the shorter routes pair-horse mails ran 
—from London to Dover, for example; also to Brighton and Hastings. Even Portsmouth 
was served from London by a pair-horse mail, which had plenty of time to complete its 
journey during the hours of the night. 

The seven West of England mails—to Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Devonport, Gloucester, 
Southampton, and Stroud—started from Piceadilly. The remaining twenty-one London 
mails, after loading up at their respective inns, assembled at the General Post Office soon 
after 7.30 p.m. to receive the bags. They moved off together at eight o’clock to the 
minute. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, the departure of the West of England 
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mails was one of the recognized “ sights” of London. The bags left the Ben Post 
Office at 8 p.m., and were conveyed by mail-cart to Piccadilly. There they w ere loaded 
on the seven mails—all horsed by William Chaplin—which set out, to the delight of an 
admiring crowd, with clockwork regularity at 8.30 p.m. 7” : 
The arrival of the London Mails was an early morning affair. Bhan eth a ree 
it, save those directly concerned. First came the hoes ee ‘ a ee 4 a 
Glasgow ; then the Edinburgh. All had arrived by 7 a.m., ee ue . : ‘ 7 na 
was no Sunday delivery of letters in London. Coachmen, there aS allowed t 
more or less when they liked, made Saturday a merry night on the es coe 
Chaplin horsed no fewer than fourteen of the mails hgekes eae - see: i 
from London. The West of England Mails, however, wee See Le ae aa 
among the coach proprietors, ee are mes i se naearcte i 
ses rhen the railways came, he wisely 0 t Vite 
Rds no te Cae eee in hopeless competition. Instead, he nee 
himself closely with the new movement, threw in his lot Walmratig cars oe ; 
“ Golden Cross,” Charing Cross, and founded the great carrying p 
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Tn 1842, he became chairman of the London and South-Western Railway, a remark- 
able finish to the career of one of the most notable figures of the coaching age. He died 
worth nearly half a million sterling. But Chaplin was one of a small minority; several 
of the old coach proprietors ended their days in penury. 

The name of Chaplin immediately recalls that famous Devonport Mail, the Quick- 
silver, beloved of painters and engravers. This mail, put on the road in 1820, was 
timed to make the journey from London to Devonport in twenty-one hours fourteen 
minutes, including stops. It thus maintained an average speed of more than ten miles 
an hour, and was the fastest of all the long-distance mails. 

In point of speed, it was beaten only by the short-lived “ calico mails.” These, 
so called on account of their lightness, ran for a while to Carlisle from Glasgow and 
Edinburgh at nearly twelve miles an hour. For the ninety-six miles between Carlisle 
and Glasgow eight hours thirty-two minutes was the time allowed. But these coaches, 


TOO LATE FOR THE STAGE 


From a drawing by Rowlandson 


hurtling at night through the Cheviots, met with too many accidents; their reckless 
course had to be checked. 

When the ‘‘ iron horse ” appeared, road enthusiasts sought to damage its reputation 
by enlarging on the dangers of railway travelling. A weaker line of attack could hardly 
have been chosen. The accidents which marred the early days of railways were trivial by 
comparison with those which occurred daily on the roads. 

In this matter of accidents, the mails were very bad offenders ; and the Railway 
Times was able jubilantly to answer critics by recording twenty disasters in a single 
week. The reprehensible practice, attributed to Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, of sending 
refractory carriage horses to be broken in the mails was a fruitful source of danger. 
Stage-coach passengers escaped this. But they in turn were often menaced by the 
reckless driving of inexperienced amateurs. 

The strange variety of ‘‘ patent safety ’’ coaches announced during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century faithfully reflects popular misgiving. These coaches, for the 
most part, were neither ‘“‘patent’’ nor ‘safety,’ save in name; and accidents 
continued to occur with disconcerting frequency. In 1837, four of the Scottish mails 
were overturned on different parts of the road in the same night. 
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Coaches, too, were liable to accidents of another kind. In March, 1812, when the 
Bath Mail pulled up at Chippenham, it was found that two of the outside passengers 
had been frozen to death, and that the third was dying. One day in the winter of 181 i 
thirty-three of the London Mails failed to arrive, owing to snow and fog. On December 
27th, 1837, fourteen mails had to be abandoned in different parts of the country for the 
Same reason. Bad weather may interfere with the working of railways, but hardly to 
this extent. 

Birch Reynardson, whose ‘“ Down the Road ” has long been out of print, gives a 
graphic description of the unpleasantness of rain and floods on the road 1 


‘There are various modes of being made nervous on a coach, and I do not 
think anything made one’s heart come into one’s mouth much more than going 
through water. On the Regent coach we used to leave the main road, at times, 
and go round by the St. Neot’s paper mills, which were situated on a flat piece of 
ground, and occasionally when the weather had been what the Scotchman calls 
‘varra saft’ for any length of time, the river Ouse would take it into its head 
to overflow its banks, and lay the road for about half a mile under water. On 
these occasions we often had a pair of leaders put on which were ridden by a horse- 
keeper, not only to keep us in the right track, but to pull us through the mud and 
silt which made the road extra ‘gummy.’ TI have seen the water over the axletrees ; 
and on one occasion it fairly ran into the coach, and all but set afloat two old ladies 
who were inside. Their dismay may be easily imagined, and their supplications 
to the coachman to stop, as the water was coming into the coach, were quite affecting. 
They no doubt thought they were going to meet with a ‘ watery grave,’ and I 
believe they gave themselves up as lost. 

‘“‘ However, nothing so terrible took place; but I have no doubt from the water 
having come over their shoes, and from their petticoats getting somewhat wet, 
they were not quite comfortable for the rest of their journey. We, on the outside, 
were nearly as much to be pitied, for it had rained without ceasing all day—that 
kind of pitiless rain which comes down straight, and in solid stripes, like the water 
from a shower-bath, which, in nautical language, goes by the appellation of ‘raining 
marling-spikes with their points downwards’; the only difference between us and 
the old ladies being that whilst they got it from below, we got it from above. It 
was nevertheless hardly to be called a pleasant state of things to have water above 
and water below, water on all sides, heaps of stones by the roadside, invisible from 
the discoloured water, and a deep ditch upon either side, into which had one of our 
wheels gone, it would have been a case of ‘ over you go, Jem Peck’; and all this 
with the flood rising, so that it was all but impossible to get on, and would be quite 
so in a few hours more.”’ 


The railway, when it came, found the mail-coach in the full splendour of its fame 
and, by killing it then, saved it from a more ignominious fate. By 1838 the Post Office 
business had really outgrown the mail-coach system, and the question of substituting 
for coaches lighter and more roomy vans, solely for the conveyance of parcels and letters, 
could not have been long deferred. Steam, anticipating the problem, settled it in 
another way and unquestionably to the advantage of the public service. 

Mail-bags were conveyed on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway as early as 
1830, but it was not until the opening of the Birmingham line in 1838 that letters first 
left London by train. As railways extended, so were the activities of the mail-coaches 
curtailed. But the process was gradual; the Post Office acted with traditional slowness. 
Portsmouth had been brought within three hours of London by train in May, 1840. 
Yet the Portsmouth Mail continued to run till 1842 ; time, nine hours ten minutes. 

During the reign of William IV, the annual parade of the London Mails on the 
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King’s birthday was a great show occasion for which the sporting world mustered in 
force. The coaches, newly-painted and gilded, with the coachman and guards arrayed 
in gorgeous searlet coats and gold-laced hats, assembled at Millbank at noon, then 
drove in procession through the streets of London. The Bristol Mail, by right of 
seniority, led the way. Outside St. James’s Palace the procession halted, and there, in 
the presence of the King, each coachman and guard quaffed a pint of good porter to the 
health of his Majesty. This custom, started in 1791, was continued till 1838. In that 
year twenty-five coaches paraded. But when Queen Victoria’s birthday came round 
again, the glory of the mails had gone. 

With the opening of the Highland Railway in 1874, the mail-coach era definitely 
ended. 

Stage-coaches did not suffer from competition with the mails as seriously as might 
be thought. The mail-coaches were subsidized and exempt from turnpike tolls (in 
England and Wales. mail-coaches always ran free from tolls: but not in Ireland, or 


THE DEVONPORT MAIL NEAR AMESBURY GOING THROUGH AN AVALANCHE OF SNOW 


in Scotland after 1813), but the number of passengers they could carry was, until almost 
the end of the coaching era, strictly limited. Moreover, they began their journeys 
at night, and this, despite the sense of dignity which travelling by mail conferred, despite 
even the immunity from attack it afforded, was a practice which never found favour 
among passengers. 

None the less, Palmer’s postal reforms made coach proprietors of all degrees look 
to their laurels, and resulted in a general speeding-up of traffic. In the old days, 
stage-coaches had made their journeys from end to end with the same teams. The 
introduction of twenty-mile stages marked a big advance. But there was still room 
for improvement, and before long, in conformity with the system adopted by the mails, 
stages were reduced to ten miles, and later to six or eight. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the old six-horse team, too, passed 
for ever into oblivion, and stage-coaches, instead of being ‘“inned” each evening 

. : a ; ’ 
began to run continuously. If the mails could travel by night, why, it was asked, 
should stage-coaches suspend movement entirely between sunset and sunrise? And so 
it became possible to complete in twenty-four hours journeys which formerly had 
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taken three days at least to accomplish ; and the gibe of the weary pedestrian, who, 
having overtaken a Stage-coach, refused a lift on the ground that he was in a hurry, 
lost its point. 

Changing conditions brought into being a new type of coachman. The early 
coachman was not a coachman at all, in the later sense of the word. He knew nothing 
of coaching as an art. He was a mere flogger of horses. A gruff, weather-beaten 
fellow, swathed in wraps caked with the mud accumulated during months of travel, he 
had neither pride in his horses, nor pride in himself. His function in life was to get 
his vehicle somehow from one place to another; and this he did ruthlessly, with the 
aid of whip and * apprentice ”; the “ apprentice,” known later as the “short Tommy,” 
was a species of cat-o’-nine-tails used for flogging the wheelers. 

|What a contrast to the dapper coachmen of the nineteenth century. The latter, with 
his spotless linen, neat neck-tie, and white beaver hat, vying to outdo his fellows in the 
size of the buttons on his box-cloth coat, Was an artist with the ribbons, and an artist 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN 


in himself. He had nothing in common with the coachman of the bygone age, save, 
perhaps, a boundless capacity for drink and tips. | 

And even in this matter of tips the mode of acceptance differed. In the early 
days, tipping was ‘“‘ capping’’; the coachman, hat in hand, solicited passengers. oa 
was left for a later generation of traveller unobtrusively to seek the coachman’s 
an Eide drink, the road was always a thirsty ae The drunken Sarge 
on the other hand, was always notably rare. wy ou see, a one Harry Ward of 
the Quicksilver, “it gets blown out of you, crossing Siargalces oe. Ward ea 
nothing of twenty brandies a day at the ee of HSS, but no pee ey i 
saw him the worse for liquor. Moreover, he never met with an accident on a ee : 
a proud boast indeed ; and he lived to a ripe old age. He was eighty-one when he die 


. Rice we may call on old Birch Reynardson again to show how the better type 


of coachman appealed to youthful imagination :— a 
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‘As I travelled to and from school I made up my mind that there was nothing 
like a coach and four horses, and the idea of some day being able to drive four 
horses was the height of my ambition. I believe I used to dream of the coach and 
horses and the fat old coachman into whose charge I used to be given at Stamford, 
and by whose side I used always to have that dignified situation, ‘ the box-seat.’ 
He was a good, kind old man, nearly as big as Daniel Lambert: a good, though 
not at all a swell coachman, but strong as the ‘mighty man of Gath’ and safe as 
the bank. 

“I well remember it was quite a privilege to be allowed to unbuckle his reins 
as he got within a few yards of his change. 

“He drove the Regent coach, which ran from Stamford to London for many 
years. He was the first man that ever put reins into my hand, and seemed to 
take a pride in teaching me the ‘gentle art.’ I had therefore a great regard for 
him. He hurt his foot in getting off the coach one day, and things went wrong 
with him. After a time mortification set in, and he died, regretted by all who 
knew him. Poor old John Barker, for that was his name, requiescat in pace 
in St. Michael’s churchyard at Stamford, from which town he had driven to 
Huntingdon pretty well every day but Sunday for more than twenty years.” 


The metamorphosis of the coachman was not the work of a minute. Coachmen 
changed gradually as conditions on the road improved. It was not until about 1824, 
when the fast day-coaches appeared, that the really smart coachman emerged. 

Coaching then attracted the notice of sportsmen, and every aspirant to sporting 
distinction began to look on it as essential to his education that he should attain some 
proficiency in handling the ribbons ; while young members of the moneyed, sporting 
world, forsaking their saddle-horses, eagerly sought the box-seats of coaches. To tool 
a four-in-hand along the highway was considered the very height of fashion and bliss. 

The law sternly discouraged these budding amateur coachmen, but, as Mr. Bumble 
observed, ‘‘ the law is a hass”; and, on the Oxford and Cambridge roads in particular, 
professional coachmen, willing to surrender the reins into inexperienced hands, reaped 
a rich harvest of half-guineas. 

Close association between the sportsmen and the coachman had striking effects 
on both. Unconsciously each copied the other. The young ** blood ”’ filed his front 
teeth so as to be able more easily to splice on whip points ; the old coachman cultivated 
‘the Oxford manner.’ While the amateur took to wearing “double Benjamins” and 
often ** down the road ” clothes, his professional brother learned to outshine in his attire 
even the foppishness of the age: incidentally, he discarded his top-boots in favour 
of trousers. 

John Warde, when he introduced springs under the driver’s seat, effected a bigger 
revolution than he knew. The box-seat, so long as it rested directly on the front axle, 
could never have been more than it had been for centuries—a seat of torture. Warde’s 
innovation made it the sportsman’s throne. “ The father of fox-hunting ”’ created 
a new kind of sport, and was himself the first of the amateur coachmen. Warde was 
a well-known figure on the Birmingham, Gloucester, and Oxford roads in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and was one of the founders of the B.D.C. The 
Bensington Driving Club was founded in 1807. 

Warde was a coachman of the stalwart order. He believed in long distances for 
man and horses alike, and would have been quite out of Sympathy with the finicking 
methods and galloping teams of those who came after him. Many a time he took the 
Prince of Wales stage-coach all the way from London to Birmingham. And when he 
drove his private coach to London from his home in N orthamptonshire, the horses had 
to make the journey, sixty-three miles, “ at a pull.” 

The stage-coachman in the Golden Age rarely drove out more than thirty or 
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thirty-five miles. Later in the day, he would take an up-coach back to his starting- 
point. In practice, this system had much to commend it; horses got to know their 
drivers, and drivers their horses, also their roads. 

Guards always travelled from start to finish. But theirs was a responsibility 
which could not be divided ; they had the keeping of way-bills in their charge. 

Mail-coaches invariably carried guards. Not so the Stage-coaches ; and the 
absence of a guard, a parsimonious economy which some owners practised, was a fertile 
cause of mishaps. In the old days, it mattered little whether a guard was carried or 
not. The coachman could safely leave the box, and explore at his leisure the contents 
of hind boot, or “ basket.” Nothing was less likely than that the horses would bolt ; 
all the poor beasts wanted was a chance to lie down quietly and die. But well-kept 
teams, working short Stages, could not be left with impunity ; the coachman who 
got down from his box was asking for trouble. And trouble often occurred. 

The musical guard was a product of the last days of coaching. By 1830, the key 
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bugle, introduced from Germany about 1820, and the cornet a piston had gained a 
complete ascendancy over the old coach-horn. Guards took a fearful joy in these 
instruments, and acquired a still more fearful proficiency. 

The Post Office did its best to suppress their use, and forbade mail-guards to carry 
either bugle or cornet. But on each mail which left London one or the other was 
somewhere concealed, and the luckless inhabitants of slumbering villages had to pay 
with interest for the comparative silence which Piccadilly enjoyed. 

When coaching was revived as a sport in the latter half of the century, it was 
wisely decided not to restore the musical guard. So the old coach-horn again came 
into its own. About the time the keybugle had displaced the old horn, a traveller has 
recorded a journey which he took by coach in company with convicts. His experience 
is worth repeating :— 

‘*In or about the month of November, 1834, I got upon the Albion coach, 
which ran from Birkenhead to London, at Whitchurch, in Shropshire. 3 : 
There was no one on the box, so I got up by the side of the coachman. TI did not 
at the moment take much notice of the passengers, but I recollect that the ee 
was cold, and they looked a ‘ roughish lot.’ I remember that I wondered : e 
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there was no one on the box, which was a very unusual thing, for the box is, and 
was, I suppose, always will be, the seat par excellence of all seats on a coach. ‘I 
suppose you know what kind of a load we’ve got, sir?’ said the coachman. ‘ No,’ 
I said. ‘ They’re all jail-birds.’ ‘ Where are they going?’ said I. ‘ Why to 
[Botany Bay,’ said he; ‘and I wish they were there now, for they are inclined to 


give a little trouble, and would do if they had not got ‘ruffles’ on; but they’re 


pretty safe, they are all fast to the rail’; meaning the rail that went across the 
coach behind the seat on the roof, to prevent the luggage slipping forward. ‘They 
had two keepers, or turnkeys, with them, and there was no one else on the coach 
but these worthies, their attendants, and myself, and the coachman and the guard 
of the coach. It was known all along the road that Chester Gaol had been 
‘ delivered,’ and that her children were going to pass that day on their way to the 
hulks; many ‘ birds’ of the same ‘ feather’ were in waiting at the different places 
where we changed to say good-bye to their old pals; and it was with some difficulty 
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that the keepers could prevent their old acquaintances from plying them with drink. 
. . . Insgpite of all precautions taken some of them had had quite enough, and, 
indeed, too much to drink. 

‘“ T got off the coach at either Shitnall or Wolverhampton, I forget now which 
place it was, but I remember it was beginning to be a little dusk, and we lit the 
lamps. The coachman called my attention to two respectable-looking men—I 
may say they appeared to be gentlemen—who were getting out of the coach, 
preceded by a keeper. ‘ There’s two of the same kind,’ said he; ‘ they’ve been 
convicted of forgery, and are going to be transported for life.’ It was easy to see, 
as they got out of the coach, that they were handcuffed, for they were obliged to 
step out very ‘ daintily,’ their hands being closely locked together in an ‘iron 
embrace.’ Being the greatest swells of the party, and all the places on the roof 
being occupied by the other ruffians, they had been allowed what was called ‘ to 
ride inside ’ with one of the turnkeys. I was delighted not to be going any further, 
and glad to see the coachman get on his box again and drive off with his precious 
load. More than one of them was half-drunk, and they left singing ‘ We’re off to 
Botany Bay’ at the top of their voices. It was, as it happened, a lucky thing 
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for me tha gr 
. 4 Zot e , tor before reachi | ‘ses shi 
Le ae ee off when I did, for bef aching Walsall the horses shied at 
sate . a ie ying across the road from a blacksmith’s shop, bolted, and, running 
< ) < S ine J rs = ST “J a i ' 
= : a ‘amp-post, upset the coach in the streets of Walsall. No one was Tella « 
ut the coachr an aes ene . aa a 
e Coachman never got over the Injuries he received, and, I heard, ulti l 
died ofthem. During the confusi tes ae 
: 8 the contusion caused by this accident, and whilst another coacl 
and coachman were being got readv eee 
aco ing got ready to take them on, some of the convicts contrived 
ee = and other implements from their friends, and in a most artistic wav sot 
| F | | : . | ; a / ‘ ‘ e > y 
i r oe cuffs into such a form that they could get them off when thev chose 
CV J 1a y I io} | : nn 
y had made an agreement that at a certain signal they should set themselves 
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free, and spring upon the keepers. This they did in a long, straight bit of road not 
far from Dunchurch. They overpowered the keepers, took their spare handcuffs, 
which they put on them, and paid the same attentions to the coachman and guard. 
They then cut the traces and let loose the horses, themselves making the best of 
their way across the fields. The greater part of them were retaken, but the two 
gentlemen forgers escaped.” 
It was on the Brighton road, the road of roads for the amateur, that coaching was 
raised to a sport. The Brighton road appealed to the fashionable world. So did 
Brighton. The distance from London, moreover, was just right for coaching; and 


the road, if not good, had a better surface than any other. 
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Here, then, was made the history of the Golden Age. On that fifty-two mile 
stretch were performed most of the notable exploits of the crack amateur whips—of the 
Marquess of Worcester (afterwards 7th Duke of Beaufort), of the Earls of Barrymore, 
Sir John Lade, and Colonel Mellish ; also of Harry Stevenson, Charles Tyrwhitt Jones, 
and, best-known of all, perhaps, Sir St. Vincent Cotton. 

The Marquess of Worcester came to regard it as his unquestionable right to take 
the ribbons on the Brighton road whenever he chose, and he bitterly resented the 
action of certain coachmen who, not unmindful of the law, disputed his claim. To 
vent his spleen, he entered into partnership with a Jew, one Israel Alexander, and set 
up in Open competition. 

The first two coaches these partners put on the road were the Wonder and the 
Quicksilver. The latter was timed to make the journey between London and Brighton 
in four and three-quarter hours, but had a chequered career. In July, 1833, it was 
overturned while leaving Brighton ; and when later it appeared again, re-named the 
Criterion, it became involved almost immediately in a serious collision at Southwark. 
The Duke of Beaufort, well-known to all who know Lambert’s coloured prints, was a 
later venture of the Worcester-Alexander partnership. 

The Marquess when on the box haughtily declined the gratuities of passengers. 
Sir St. Vincent Cotton was less particular. ‘ The Baronet °—to give him the name 
by which he was known on the road—having squandered a fortune and left himself 
penniless, ran his coach frankly as a commercial proposition. And he did very well 
with it. At any rate, he earned a subsistence, and provided himself with all the sport 
he wanted, free of cost. 

Harry Stevenson, also, had no compunction about ‘“ taking a bob and returning a 
bow.” But he did not succeed in making his venture pay. Indeed, his early death, at 
the age of thirty, alone saved him from bankruptcy, for he ran his coach—the Age it 
was called—in lavish style. In lieu of a guard, he carried liveried servants, and he 
provided his passengers with sherry and sandwiches at every halt. 

A Golden Age indeed—for passengers. And for sportsmen. For proprietors who 
looked to coaching for a living it was an anxious time. During the last years of the 
coaching era, competition everywhere was cruelly keen, and so high were running costs 
that the margin of profit was almost non-existent. In these circumstances, the Golden 
Age could not have continued for long in any case. The railway again anticipated a 
difficult problem. It shut down the coaching business, and so saved it from enforced 
liquidation. 

The famous Tantivy coach, owned jointly by Chaplin and William Gilbert of the 
‘* Blossoms Inn,’’ Cheapside, was timed to maintain a running speed of more than eleven 
miles an hour between London and Birmingham. The Manchester Telegraph beat 
even this record, whilst the Shrewsbury Wonder, allowing eighty minutes on the 
journey for changing and refreshing, accomplished its one hundred and fifty-eight miles 
in fourteen and three-quarter hours. 

Only good horses could run at this speed; and many were necessary. When a 
fast coach was put on the road, one horse for each mile of the journey was reckoned the 
normal allotment. Even so, the active life of a horse was not very long. Chaplin 
replaced one-third of his stable each year. He could afford it; smaller proprietors 
found their resources heavily drained by constant renewals. 

New and improved patterns of coach again kept on appearing. This meant that 
proprietors had always to be scrapping their rolling-stock. He who lagged behind in 
this matter soon lost his business ; and as coaches became more luxurious, they became 
also more and more costly. Some of the later coaches of Edward Sherman, Chaplin’s 
great rival, were appointed in every way as well as a private drag. For enterprise 
in coach-building, the palm goes to Scotland. In 1837, the Paisley-Glasgow coaches 
were lighted by gas. 
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Had competition permitted, the swelling bill of cost might have been neutralized 
by a raising of fares. Competition, however, was so desperately keen that proprietors, 
in order to find passengers at all, had to cut fares ruthlessly. In 1834, the fare from 
London to Birmingham was twenty shillings for an inside passenger, less than half 
of what it had been at the beginning of the century. The fare to Liverpool had similarly 
fallen from about four pounds to forty shillings ; and at one time it Was possible to 
travel to Brighton in six hours for five Shillings, this charge including the cost of an 
excellent lunch, with wine. 

When the Golden Age was at its zenith, no fewer than ninety-seven coaches ran 
daily between London and Oxford. These were owned by several rival proprietors 
who carefully timed their coaches to start at the same hours, and it was a regular 
occurrence for two, sometimes three, to race neck and neck all the Way. 

Old ladies—irrespective of sex—had reason to dislike the Oxford road. 

The proprietors who, at this period, had no cause for complaint were those who 
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owned the ‘* short stages ’’ which served the towns and villages now swallowed up in 
Greater London. These pair-horse coaches, each making several journeys ok 
prospered mightily till the omnibus—cheaper to run on account of ee peas Some ee 
capacity—drove them from the road. In 1838, there were fourteen short aac 
plying between London and Richmond. Uxbridge and other outlying towns were 
Malin ” coaches, too, were well patronized. These cores sees 
into vogue about 1800. Slow-moving and antiquated in design, they Satis all ines 
the country, pulling up anywhere and everywhere, and performing unctions beat 
similar to those of the stopping train of to-day. But they also carried an ae oe - 
number of long-distance ls age folk, ce ie most part, whose nerves cou 
acket and perils of the high-speed coach. 

“ onl Go socal a coachman on the Brighton road cee os ibe ea 
travel half so comfortably now as we used to do. It is all hurry ie us mia Me 
sir ; no time even for a pipe or glass of grog.’’ And this was very true. ; 
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the road, the old coach-breakfast and the old coach-dinner became things of the 
past. Twenty minutes was then the normal dinner halt—time barely to gulp down, 
much less enjoy, a meal—and innkeepers, not slow to take advantage of the 
situation, made big profits from the food they served too tardily for travellers to eat. 
‘ Accommodation ’? coaches had compensations for those to whom time was of no 
importance. 

During the early days of railways, coachmen were sublimely indifferent to the 
‘iron horse’? which was soon to rob them of their very livelihood. When driving 
along the Great North Road in 1836 and °37, they would spit contemptuously towards 
the gangs of men working on the line between Hatfield and Potters Bar. The railway 
they feared but little ; the steam road-carriage seemed to them a much more serious 
menace. And, indeed, mechanical carriages, first put on the road for the conveyance of 
passengers about 1825, for some time gave every promise of success. In the course 
of four months, in 1831, a steam-carriage made 396 journeys between Gloucester and 
Cheltenham, carrying close on three thousand passengers. Many other experimental 
Services were successfully started, and between 1832 and 1837 no fewer than seven big 
Steam-carriage companies were formed. 

The opposition of the Turnpike Trusts brought all these ventures to an untimely 
end. Where three shillings was paid as toll for a horse-drawn coach, the turnpike 
authorities demanded two pounds for a steam-driven carriage. This nullified the 
commercial possibilities of mechanical traction on the roads. But it did not save the 
coach ; it merely gave the railway an easier victory over its most formidable rival. 

The opening of the London and Birmingham Railway in 1838 marked the beginning 
of the end of the coaching era. Several of the coach proprietors struggled for some time 
to preserve their old monopoly, but as the railway spread its tentacles over the land, 
the fight became more and more hopeless. At last even Edward Sherman was forced 
to give in, though not until he had lost a large part of his fortune in futile attempts to 
persuade hard-headed Manchester business men to waste on the road precious hours 
which the railway enabled them to turn into money. 

Towards the West of England, road fought rail with heroic stubbornness, contesting 
every inch of the ground. |And even in 1844, when railway communication was 
established between London and Exeter, coach proprietors did not give way to despair. 
Undaunted, they inaugurated a ew Golden Age of the road in Devon and Cornwall. 

For four years it lasted; and the racing of the Tally-Ho against the old Exeter 
Telegraph between Plymouth and Exeter makes as fine a story as any in the annals 
of coaching. The Telegraph, driven by our old friend, Ward, frequently covered in 
less than three and a half hours the fifty hilly miles which separated the two big towns 
of the West, and throughout those four years very rarely did either coach exceed four 
hours on the journey. 

In 1848, the railway reached Plymouth. But even this did not end Ward’s long 
coaching career. He then set up as a proprietor-coachman, and until 1859 drove his 
coach regularly between Plymouth and Truro. 

The romance of the old coaching inns of England is too big a theme to be developed 
here. But mention, at least, must be made of some of the famous London starting 
places. Those picturesque hostelries, with their courtyards and creeper-covered 
wooden galleries—where are they now? Few remain, and those few are sadly altered. 
‘La Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, for instance ; printing presses clang in the 
courtyard ; the galleries, once gay with flowers, now shelter sunless offices. 

To which of the London inns should be given pride of place ? 

Perhaps to the ‘ Bull.”’ The “ Bull,” Whitechapel, was a solid, comfortable 
house, a place of massive furniture and full-bodied port. Here started Mrs. Ann Nelson’s 
coaches. These coaches ran on many of the routes into the eastern counties, and began 
their journeys, for the most part, early in the morning. So the majority of passengers, 
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before setting out 
‘ g on their travels, took th 
S, e opportunity of »s S 
Mrs. Nelson’s guests. i . alae 
In these days axi-cabs 4 

; Ree of taxi-cabs few people would welcome the prospect of beginning 
é i: ney y having to get even from Bloomsbury to Whitechapel before 6 a.m. A 
eee ; . Ae . a 
oe ago aaa could not be done. The coach proprietors of old had even more 

vane reasons than the railway proprietors of : intaini 

> railwa: ors of to-day for maintainins inns ; iti 
! ) inn 
to their other business. aR 
a A distinctive feature of the “Bull” was the room which Mrs. Nelson reserved for 
e use of her coachmen and guards. Many inns have been noted for their ‘‘ exclusive ” 
bi ; es > 

commercial eats But no commercial room has been so exclusive as was the coachmen’s 
room at the “ Bull,” or invested with so elaborate a ritual. Coachmen and guards 
only could use the room; and there they dined, and dined exceedingly well—at least 
a dozen of them each day—in ceremonious state. The oldest coachman present presided 
and, at the proper moment, gave the loyal toast. Sometimes, with his permission, 
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distinguished amateurs were allowed to join the festive board. Sir Henry Peyton and 
the Hon. Thomas Kenyon often dined in the coachmen’s room at the “ Bull.” But only 
once, so far as is known, did a guest who was not a member of the coaching fraternity 
gain admission. The guest in question was Charles Dickens—Charles Dickens collect- 
ing impressions and ‘‘local colour.” And.a heavy price he had to pay for the privilege. 

‘* Mr. Dickens, sir,’’ remarked the chairman, ‘‘we knows you knows wot’s wot, 
but can you, sir, ’andle a vip? ”’ 

The great novelist had humbly to confess that he could only describe the art. 

The “Bull” long survived the coaching age. It was not demolished till 1868, 


and it remained until the end typical of all that was good in the old English hostelry. 


It also remained an ‘‘inn.’’ Mrs. Nelson and the son who sueceeded her both set their 


faces sternly against the new-fangled word ‘‘ hotel.”’ 
Thomas Fagg, of the ‘“‘ Bell and Crown” in Holborn, was one of the smaller coach 


proprietors. None the less, nearly thirty coaches started from his yard; and the 
‘Bell and Crown,” conveniently placed between the West End and the City, was the 

; . ; . = ‘ ; ’ 
most select, perhaps, of all the old London inns. The inn, later re-named * Ridler’s 


Hotel,” was ultimately swept away to make room for the vast Prudential offices. 
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The Duke of Wellington always stayed at ‘ Ridler’s.”” The proprietor, to honour 
his illustrious guest, thought of changing the name of the inn to the ‘Iron Duke.” 
He mentioned the thought to his patron, who forthwith laid on him a very heavy 
hand of censure. After that, the suggestion was dropped. 

Edward Sherman, the pioneer of the fast day coach, started his numerous coaches 
from the “Bull and Mouth,” St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This inn later became known 
as the ‘* Queen’s Hotel.” Sherman acquired the place in 1823 and, in order to make 
it meet the requirements of his growing business, rebuilt it in 1830, utilizing for the 
purpose money left to him by one of the three elderly and wealthy wives he married 
in succession. 

Wrote an eighteenth century poet :— 


I’m amused at the signs as I pass through the town, 
To see the odd mixture—a Magpie and Crown, 

The Whale and the Crow, The Razor and Hen, 

The Leg and Seven Stars, The Scissors and Pen, 
The Axe and the Bottle, The Tin and the Lute, 

The Eagle and Child, The Shovel and Boot. 


Some of the strange names inns bore were merely vulgar corruptions. Others 
resulted from the custom of adding a new sign to the old when an inn changed 
hands. The “Bull and Mouth” had nothing to do with bulls; the name is merely a 
corruption of the mouth, or harbour, of Boulogne. ‘La Belle Sauvage,” again, had no 
association with the savage man emblazoned on its sign; the inn acquired its name 
when a man called Savage took over the old ‘ Bell.” 

Chaplin’s coaches started from several yards. The “Swan with Two Necks 
however, in Lud Lane, off Gresham Street, was the centre of Chaplin’s operations. 
The “Swan with Two Necks” was a typical old galleried inn, and it had a notoriously 
perilous approach. Below the yard, Chaplin constructed underground stabling for 
200 horses. In 1856, he demolished the inn, and on the site began to erect a building 
which could serve as the headquarters of his carrying business. 

From the “Golden Cross,” Charing Cross, during the thirties of the last century 
hearly sixty coaches started daily. Benjamin Horne inherited the “ Golden Cross ” 
from his father, and in 1830 rebuilt the inn on its old site—where the Nelson column 
how stands. Hardly had the building operations been completed when the authorities 
decided to make Trafalgar Square. So the ‘“‘Golden Cross”? was moved to its present 
position—opposite to Charing Cross Station. 

The ‘‘Saracen’s Head,’ Snow Hill, known to all who know ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” 
the ‘‘ Bolt-in-Tun,” Fleet Street, and the “‘ Blossoms,” Cheapside, were other well-known 
starting places. The ‘“ Blossoms”? had William Gilbert as its proprietor. Eighteen 
coaches left the yard daily, including the famous Birmingham Tantivy. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, such coaches as remained on the road 
served only as connecting links in the lengthening chain of railway communication. 
Coaching, as the essential part of the system of national transport, was dead. 

As its utility declined, so also declined the enthusiasm of the amateurs. Ability 
to handle the ribbons ceased to be looked on as the test of a sportsman’s edue: tion, 
and by 1859 even the Brighton road was deserted ; not a single coach ran. But there 
were still those who loved the road, and in 1866 a serious attempt was made to restore 
to it some of its departed glories, and to revive coaching not as a business undertaking 
in competition with the railways, but as a sport. 

The idea owed its origin to the Duke of Beaufort, Captain Haworth, Mr. Chandos 
Pole, Mr. ‘‘ Cherry ” Angel, Captain Lawrie, and others who remembered what coaching 
had been in its palmy days. Thanks to their initiative, two coaches were put on the 
Brighton road. Other sportsmen soon followed the example—notably, the Earl of 
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Bective, Colonel Hathorne, Mr. Charles Hoare, and Colonel Stracey Clitherow ; and by 
1870 the road had regained something of its pre-railway animation. 

And not only the Brighton road. As the revival continued, coaches were run on a 
humber of other routes—to Tunbridge Wells, for example, to Dorking, St. Albans. 
Windsor, and Hampton Court. These latter coaches all made the journey from London 
and back ina day. But more ambitious enterprises were also undertaken, and from time 
to time coaches ran on the Colchester, Kastbourne, Oxford, and Portsmouth roads, 
making the down-journey on one day and the up-journey on the next. 

In 1879, Mr. Carleton Blyth started a venture which calls 


for special mention. 
Throughout that season he ran the Defiance, with 120 horses, between Oxford and 


Cambridge. By the route taken, the distance was one hundred and twenty miles. 
Leaving Oxford at 9 a.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the Defiance 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY OF URY, WHO DROVE THE DEFIANCE 


ee ee : 
arrived at the ‘‘ White Horse Cellars,’’ or Hatchett’s, in Piccadilly, at 2.50 p.m. acme 
minutes were allowed there for lunch, then the journey to Cambridge was ee ‘ 
Hight miles was the average length of the stages, fifteen teams in all being used. 
| 7 was made Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, but on 
The return journey was made on Tuesdays, Ys, a ee 
Saturdays the coach ran right through to Cheltenham, arriving at the oug 
h Cc Y 
a.m. on Sunday. | 7 
ee y ford ¢ ine o’clock next morning, it had to leave the 
In order to get away from Oxford at nine o’cloe Bs i 
| 1 , j i a TA 
‘“ Plough” at 4 a.m. The coach was due at Cambridge at nine o’clock in the evening. 
Mr, Blyth sustained this effort for one season only. The year 1880 saw the eee 
on the Tontion Brighton road, with KE. K. Fownes and J. Banks as professiona S. a 
y JU= Sluue sacs = ees Pere Be 
te then taken, it is interesting to note, was the long, hilly road via Sevenoaks, 
Me ne . i | ie n 7 Wa AIG / S 
ie b idge Wells and Lewes, and on three stages, between Tunbridge Wells and Lewes, 
unbridge Wells, anc S, - 
i se3 W 5 red, three leaders abreast. . 
five horses were employed, . | 4 Soa 
\t this time a dozen or more coaches ran daily out of London, and lent to Piccadilly 
y 1is Hs a 
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an appearance strongly reminiscent of the good old days. These coaches, as we have 
Said, were not started as commercial undertakings ; the proprietors had sport for their 
object—the joy of driving. They devoutly hoped, however, to recover, in the shape 
of fares paid by passengers, at least a reasonable portion of the very heavy running costs. 

This hope was never fulfilled. Since the revival, the revenue derived from fares 
has not at any time been more than a drop in the ocean of expenditure. Even the 
night coach, which Lord Guildford and Mr. Reginald Herbert ran in 1873 from London 
to Aldershot, met with no Support and had soon to be taken off. Yet one would think 
that a coach which left London at 3 a.m. could hardly have failed to prove popular 
among officers who had to be at Aldershot for early parade. There was no train after 
midnight. 

While some proprietors bought their horses, the majority contracted with 
jobmasters. The former practice, though it involved a heavy initial outlay, was 


eae 
eee Ae 
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financially the sounder. Many of the horses used were hunters. Proprietors, therefore, 
were able alinost invariably to realize a big profit by selling at the end of each season. 
Anyone who wanted a hunter knew that, if he bought a horse out of a coach, he 
would be buying a mount in the pink of condition, fit for work at once. 

In 1878 a new idea took Shape. James Selby, who for some years had acted as 
professional on the Tunbridge Wells road for Lord Bective and others, put a subscription 
coach on the St. Albans road. Sir Henry de Bathe, Sir Thomas Peyton, and Major 
Dixon were among his first Supporters. Selby, of course, pocketed all fares, and, backed 
by six subscribers, each paying £100 for the privilege of drivi ng the coach on one day a 
week during the season, was able to place his venture on a sound financial basis. 

[The subseription idea ‘aught on, but the innovation did not prove to the advantage 
of coaching as a sport. Perhaps it led to a greater number of coaches being put on the 
road, but it caused the spirit of business to intrude more and more on the purely Sporting 
spirit which had prompted the revival. At the end of the nineteenth century very few 
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= ee pon unmed to run out of London. The Guildford New Times, run 
_ n te esis i a a notable exception. Mr. Shoolbred dispensed entirely 
ae : a : ; aCe anc 1ere has rarely been a coach so well equipped on the road. 
ames Selby belongs the proud distinction of having driven the Old Times from 


meee ce ee and back in record time. At Ascot in 1888 the wager of £1,000 
ae Aen e e and taken that a coach could not make the double journey in eight 
: Selby accomplished It in ten minutes under the time allowed. 
ee i W fate Horse Cellars,’ in Piccadilly, at 10 a.m. on J uly 15th, he 
é & Olds sini? at Brighton at 1.56 p.m. He turned the coach round at once 
and was back again in Piccadilly at 5.50 p.m. . 
The average speed, including the time occupied by the sixteen changes on the 
road, was thirteen and a half miles an hour. The longest stop was one Hane. once 
the team was changed in forty-seven seconds ; and between Horley and Genero on 
the down-journey the coach travelled at a good twenty miles an hour. The time for 
the down-journey, however—four minutes under the four hours—was not a record. 
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MR. A. G. VANDERBILT’S VENTURE 


Inf1837 , the Marquess of Worcester’s partner, Israel Alexander, drove from London to 
Brighton in three hours, forty minutes. 

Towards the end of the ’eighties, Hatchett’s lost its old association with coaching, 
and most of the London coaches began running from one or other of the big hotels in 
Northumberland Avenue. The change was made largely as a concession to American 
and other visitors, and was yet another symptom of the decline of coaching as a sport, 
a decline which was soon to be hastened by the rival attractions of the motor ear. 

In 1907, Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt put the Venture on the London-Brighton road, with 
58 horses, and made heroic efforts to breathe new life into the old sport of the road. 
The omens were favourable, and for a while the new revival gave promise of good 
things. 

In the following year, Mr. Vanderbilt ran two Brighton coaches—the Venture and 
the Viking—one up and one down each day. Mr, W. A. Barron also had two coaches on 
the road, the Venture running between London and Windsor, and the Vivid between 
London and Hampton Court. Mr. P. H. Hughes’s Tantivy was running from London to 
Kingston, Mr. George Chapman’s Vigilant from Brighton to Eastbourne ; and with the 
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Old Times, now in the hands of ©. and 8S. Ward & Sons, making daily journeys from 
Northumberland Avenue to Oatlands Park, coaching seemed still to have plenty of life 
left in it. 

But the new revival was not fated to endure. In 1910, Mr. Vanderbilt took off 
the Viking. Mr. Barron also took off one of his coaches, and continued with the Venture 
only, making the double journey between London and Hampton Court. The rival 
attractions of the motor were making it harder and harder for the coach to hold its own. 

Then came the war. 

Then came the motor charabance. 

In 1915, coaching had the misfortune to lose a really inspiring supporter when 
most he was needed. In that year was perpetrated the crime of the Lusitania, and 
Mr. Vanderbilt was among the number of the victims. 

Coaching suffered to a greater extent, probably, than any other sport from the 
effects of war. Not a single coach ran out of London during the years of hostilities, 
and only one in 1921, the Vivid, to Hampton Court. 

As for the future—all is dark and uncertain. The ‘“ Marathons,”’ however—first 
organized in connection with the International Horse Show at Olympia in 1909—are 
likely to continue ; and we may still look to occasional meets of the Coaching Club to 
give us spectacles worthy of those brave shows ot old, the annual parades of the mails 


on the King’s Birthday. 
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COACHES, COACHMEN AND 
COACH-HORSES 


By LYNWOOD PALMER 


ITH the accession of Queen Victoria the knell of coaching as a sporting 

interest, and as a practical method of land travel, began to sound, 

In 1843 that celebrated London and Bristol Stage-coach, the Prince 

of Wales, ceased to run; in 1847 the Quicksilver mail was withdrawn 

from the road, and by 1853 the turnpike roads were becoming quiet and deserted. 

It had been the boast that in no country could one travel so fast, so surely, and with 

such punctuality, as in England, nor could any land produce such horses, such harness, 

such coachmen. Famous old inns, renowned for their hospitality and good cheer, 
gradually began to fall into ruin and silence. 

Let a word be spoken of the “ Bull and Mouth ” Inn, with its vast courtyard 
almost like a tiny town, situated in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. As in many a coaching 
inn, it was the custom for sportsmen to be led in state round its stables and shown 
the various teams which horsed different mails on the road. The proud foreman 
would point out the rows of horses waiting their turn for the Exeter and North 
Devon, the Edinburgh Mail, the Glasgow Mail, the Holyhead Mail, the Wonder, and 
soon. He would indicate the rows and rows of beautifully-kept harness, ready at hand 
either for their turn-out, or for inspection by the Post Office official charged with 
their supervision. 

It was always a question as to which was the better job as seen from the 
aspect of the tip—a horse-keeper in a big London yard or the doorkeeper at St. Paui’s 
Cathedral | 

When the roar and snort of the “Tron Horse’? sounded ever more and more noisily 
throughout England of the ’forties and fifties, it is hardly to be wondered that even 
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such coaching clubs as the Bensington Driving Club began to disband speedily. 
Almost the only link between the good old days of Coaching and the beginning of the 
Crimean War existed in the shape of a man who used to drive every day about London; 
he had four horses and a coach that had seen service as a mail. He was always 
respectfully saluted by the men who then drove the knife-board *bus of that day. 
I suppose this was the best public vehicle designed to carry a big load of passengers ; 
the type was far superior to the garden-seat ’bus which we had up to the epoch of 
the motor ’bus. 

So when this torpor fell over the domain of coaching, there seemed quite a prospect 
that stagnation might develop into complete decay. Had it not been for the four- 
in-hand clubs, I think that the arts of coach-building, coach-harness-making, the 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM J. 8. MORRITT 


manufacture of the four-horse whip, and everything appertaining to the craft would 
have become extinct. 

It was in 1856 that Captain Morritt, of Rokeby, succeeded in getting together 
thirty good men whose hearts still retained a passion for the road ; the Four-in-hand 
Club was founded, with Captain Morritt as first president. The services of professional 
survivors of the coaching era were in keen demand by the members as instructors in 
the art of driving four horses. For what period the pioneer president held office I cannot 
say, but I know that in 1878 the Duke of Beaufort had sueceeded to this honour. On 
his drag was often seen the late King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, and His 
Royal Highness was sufficiently interested to arrange for Frank Ward to give him 
instruction in four-horse driving. Owing to an attack of typhoid fever this project 
never materialized. 
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ee he ee of the club were such notable Sportsmen as the Duke of 
Beier - aeeea ee of Londonderry, the Barl of Sefton, Lord Wenlock, and others. 
in eee nes : = among the two dozen or so members were several, notably 
RVeana oes ne ; i irch Reynardson, who were widely versed in knowledge of 
Aes aio - oe . y the Four-in-hand Club was unduly exclusive. At all events 
oaching Club was next in the field, founded by Mr. Goddard and its membershi 

Wer oe was found without great difficulty. | The livery ae blue tail-coat ane 
re Sai, ae Asis members of the Four-in-hand sported brown tail-coats, also with 

Each of these bodies met twice annually, usually at the Magazine, in Hyde Park 
and when the meet was concluded, drove to Greenwich, Richmond, ae Crystal Balwen, 


HENRY, 8TH DUKE OF BEAUFORT 


Hurlingham, or some other spot, for dinner. In time, the progress of trams ruled 
out some of the foregoing localities, and a drive to Ranelagh or Hurlingham earlier in 
the day for lunch, followed by an hour watching the polo, with a leisurely return, formed 
the fashion of marking the meet. These gatherings in Hyde Park produced a high 
Standard of excellence as regards teams, coaches, and harness, while it was also obvious 
that many of the members had been well schooled in the art of driving a four-in-hand. 
The whole performance so much impressed American visitors that a coaching meet 
was begun in New York. On the principle of doing nothing by halves, our American 
coaching cousins imported their coaches and harness from England, and received 
instruction from English professionals. 

American carriage-builders were put on their mettle, and made great efforts to 


build a coach equal to that of English constructors. I shall refer to this matter later. 
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Suffice it is to say that, successful as their efforts proved, they never surpassed the 
work of Shanks, Holland and Holland, Peters, or Hooper. 

Englishmen who delighted in handling four horses, naturally desired to perpetuate 
the coaching of olden days, and they therefore began to put on stage-coaches (or, as 
they are now called, road-coaches) as a pastime, more than a business enterprise ; 
previously this had to be done in real earnest with financial considerations at the back of 
the minds of the promoters. The newcomers, who had money enough to risk these 
Sporting ventures, did a deal of good, for they helped to keep alive the Romance of 
the Road. 

The spick-and-span appearance of their turnouts stimulated the ’bus-drivers and 
made them take greater pride in their own appearance; this reacted favourably upon 
the’*bus companies, as it attracted a superior type of driver. Coaching men always took 
keen interest in the ’bus-drivers of London, and gave them acheery hail and good-morning 
as they passed. And these old drivers were discerning critics, for they knew that he 
who drove a four-horse coach required intelligence, quick observation, a steady, light 
hand, and plenty of pluck. A common saying among them, when they saw a fresh 
amateur coming along was, ‘‘ I wonder if he can keep his time.” They knew very 
well that this took no end of practice. 

In 1866 a coach was started by Captain Hepworth, who was joined by the Duke of 
Beaufort, Mr. Chandos Pole, and afew more. Their enterprise was a subscription coach, 
the Old Times, running from London to Brighton on alternate days. William Pratt 

was the professional coachman. A single season saw this scheme through, but next 
year the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Chandos Pole, and Mr. Angel (known as “‘ Cherry Angel” 
on account of his racing colours), joined forces and ran a coach up and down between 
London and Brighton every day. As before, William Pratt was professional coachman, 
with George Dackcombe as guard on one Bey and Alfred Tedder and Phillips on the 
other. This little syndicate had a very good season, and Mr. Chandos Pole kept one 
of the coaches running all the winter. 

I believe I am right in saying that he used one of the last old patent mails instead 
of the Holland and Holland stage-coaches that ran all the summer. Tedder drove 
this mail as a stage-coach throughout the winter, but it was not at all well patronized. 

In 1868 Mr, Chandos Pole’s brother joined the partnership, which carried on the 
Brighton coach as during the former season. Success was undoubted, and the coaching 
gave a great deal of pleasure all round. 

Mr. Charles Hoare,came on the scene as a coach proprietor in 1867, running a 
coach from London to Sevenoaks. Charles Ward pronounced Mr. Hoare the best 
amateur of his time. Commey was the professional on the box and Mike Simmons 
was guard. This coach, an old mail belonging to Holland and Holland, was altered 
and made into a stage-coach with the usual number of seats. It changed hands in 
1868 and became the property of Mr. Cooper, who ran it on the Boxhill and Dorking 
road ; being fast and punctual, it was well patronized. The Rocket was put on in 1879 
by Mr. C. R. Hargreaves and was a successful venture. Starting from the ‘“ White 
Horse Cellars,” Piccadilly, at 11 a.m. each Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, a route 
was followed via Putney, Kingston Hill, Esher Common, and Coen any lunch being 
taken at this last-named place. The Roahe entered Portsmouth at 7 p.m., and the 
service in the reverse direction, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, leit Portsmouth 
at ten o'clock and arrived at Piccadilly at 6 p.m. 

In 1879 also, a coach was running between Ledbury and Gloucester. It was ae 
of as a mail-coach, though whether it did actually carry mails or not I cannot Say 
This coach left the “ Feathers ” Hotel, Ledbury, at 8 a.m., arrived at the Greyhound,” 
Gloucester, at 10.15 a.m., and returned thence in the afternoon. 

All the foregoing London coaches started from the ‘‘ White Horse Cellars ” in 
Piccadilly, and it was a fine sight to see them move off smartly at their scheduled hour. 
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well-horsed and well-turned-out. None of these coaches ran on Sunday coaching on 
the Sabbath being strictly tabooed all over the country. af 

One of the best ventures in amateur coaching was carried out by Mr. Carleton 
Blythe, who, in 1879, put on the Defiance coach from Oxford, through London, to 
Cambridge ; she was a yellow coach built by Holland and Holland. Mr. Blythe’s stud 
included 120 horses, all of the hunter type, a total which allowed for emergencies. 
The Defiance was a fast coach, having Edwin Fownes as professional and Cracknell as 
guard. A waybill which I have before me States :— 


‘A fast, well-appointed four-horse coach, the Defiance, will leave the ‘ Mitre’? 
Hotel, Oxford, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9 a.m., and will proceed 
through High Wycombe to London, where it will arrive at the ‘ White Horse 
Cellars ’ at 2.15 p.m. Twenty minutes will be allowed for luncheon, when it will 
resume its journey through Royston, ete., for Cambridge, arriving there at 9 p.m. 
On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, it will perform the return journey, 
arriving and starting at either end, also at Hatchett’s at the same times. On 
Saturdays, the coach runs through to Cheltenham, arriving at the ‘ Plough ’ Hotel 
at two o’clock on Sunday morning—allowing half an hour at Oxford for supper, and 
returning on Monday, leaving Cheltenham at 4 a.m. and arriving at Cambridge 
at nine o’clock the same evening, allowing half an hour in Oxford for breakfast.” 


I should say that the next best-remembered coach, driven by that striking and 
celebrated coachman, James Selby, was the Old Times, which ran from London to 
Brighton’s noted hotel, the ‘‘ Old Ship.” It was on this road that Selby performed the 
feat of covering the journey within eight hours (actually seven hours and fifty minutes) 
to win the bet he made at Ascot. The circumstances are so well known that [I need 
Say nothing more, save that this happened in 1888, and that Selby’s backers included 
Carleton Blythe, Walter Dixon, W. B. Crozier, and Alfred (‘‘ Swish ’?) Broadwood. 

When the horn of the Old Times was heard, as the coach came down Piccadilly, the 
excitement was tremendous, for it was seen that Selby was well ahead of time. Every 
"bus and cab pulled to the side to let him pass, and he drew up at the ‘‘ White Horse 
Cellars ” at 5.50 p.m amid terrific cheers. Fortunately for him, the era of moving 
pictures had not then dawned, so that he was spared the ordeal of facing a battery 
of cinema operators ! 

James Selby was born in 1844 and was intended for an auctioneer. The fact that 
his father owned the “ Railway ’’ Hotel at Colney Hatch, and had a large livery stable 
connected with it, proved too strong an attraction for the lad. He soon showed himself 
worthy of education in the art of driving four horses, and his professional beginning 
was made on the Tunbridge Wells coach, the property of Lord Bective; he drove 
this coach for five summers. In the winter he appeared on a road-coach to St. Albans. 

His backers were Lord Arthur Somerset, Lord Helmsley, and Colonel Chaplin. 
It was in 1878, on the St. Albans road, that we find him putting on his own coach, the 
Old Times. The enterprise proved a success, and in 1879 the Old Times was doing a 
double journey, starting from High Wycombe at 8 a.m., running through Beaconsfield 
to London, where it reached Hatchett’s at 10.30. Half an hour later it left for St. Albans, 
returning to the ‘‘ Cellars”? at 6 p.m., where the Old Times picked up her passengers 
for High Wycombe on their return journey. This was hard work for Selby, as he 
had to leave his home at St. John’s Wood at six o’clock each morning. The Old Times 
was seen on various roads; for a while she ran to Virginia Water and Windsor, but 
1888 was her last winter. 

Among Selby’s subscribers were Major Dickson, Sir Thomas Peyton, and 
Sir Henry de Bathe, the first of these being a firm friend and patron till Selby died. 
For eleven years the Old Times kept on the road, without a break, save Sundays and 
Christmas Day. On one occasion, when Selby was driving this coach to Windsor, he 
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ran into a severe snowstorm, and the weather was so cold, that his hat froze to his head 
and had to be thawed off! 

In 1879 Selby went to France and drove a coach from Paris to Marseilles for 
Captain Cropper, and I believe that he also visited Ireland, where a Captain Chaine 
put on a coach from Larne to Giant’s Causeway. Neither undertaking lasted very long. 

This famous coaching worthy died in 1888 at the age of forty-four. All his life 
he had been a busy man, running commission stables in Edgware Road, and partnering 
Mr. Cowland in the coach-building business. T recollect, when his death was announced, 
passing through many London streets and seeing every *busman and cabdriver with a 
little piece of crape on his whip. Selby’s effects were put up at Aldridge’s and fetched 
high prices: the Old Times was purchased for 290 guineas, and a pair of whips were 
sold for twenty guineas. 

The celebrated mail-coachman, Charles Ward, remained in touch with us much 
longer, and was a solid link with the past. He died in 1900, within a few days of his 
ninetieth birthday. He was the proprietor of the commission stables at 66, Brompton 
Road, London, and undertook a large amount of work for Messrs. Tattersall. TI can 
give a pretty accurate description of this well-known man as I recall him. He was 
of medium height and slim figure, with a fine head and clear-cut features, determined 
mouth and strong chin. When IT knew him, he had wavy, white hair and sported 
side-whiskers of the type once common among coaching men. He was, in short, a 
picturesque figure. His top hat, which he always wore, had just a touch of the mail 
white hat, nicknamed, though why I never knew, the “Lily Shallow.” The object of 
the perfectly straight, somewhat broad, flat brim of these hats, was to shade the eyes 
of the wearer from the weather. 

Ward undoubtedly was a fine coachman, and was always shrewd and careful. 
In fact it was said that throughout his driving career he never had an accident. This 
may have been due to good luck, as there were men as good as he, who had more 
than one catastrophe. His reputation, however, ranked extremel y high. Helped by 
his two sons, he had, at one time or another, such pupils in the art of driving as, the 
Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Fife, the Earl of Bective, 
Lord Annaly, Viscount Falmouth, the Marquess of Winchester, and Lord Willoughby 
de Broke; and among Americans, Mr. Vanderbilt, Colonel. Jay, J.P? Mr. WW: ie 
Eustis, Mr. Tiffany, and others. Though the sons Frank and Sidney Ward did not 
drive regularly on road-coaches, they are, to-day, noted for the lessons in four-horse 
driving they have given to many of the best people. 

‘‘ Father” Fownes (Edwin) had four sons, all good professional coachmen; Ted, 
the eldest, drove on a number of road-coaches and always looked the part. I under- 
stand that he is now proprietor of a comfortable hotel at Amesbury. 

W. Wragg drove the Comet, and was a familiar figure on the Brighton road. He 
was a droll fellow, full of amusing stories, rendered more comic by his peculiar voice, 
which owed its queer pitch to the presence of a tube in his throat. 

W. Garrett drove the Age on the Oxford road; he was slow and safe, but there 
was never an ounce of snap to his work. 

Howlett was a good professional, who took up his quarters in Paris, ran a coaching 
establishment there, and had a number of well-to-do American, as well as some French 
pupils. His style of driving was notable for the very high position in which he 
kept his hands. Probably if he had been on a coach, with rough horses to handle, and 
sixty or seventy miles a day to cover, he would soon have grown out of this habit, as 
it would have been impossible for him to keep his arm in this position for so long. Among 
his pupils, including Mr. Vanderbilt, none adopted this professional’s habit of holding 
his hands. Howlett nearly always had good horses to drive in and out of Paris. He 
is the author of a clever and well-illustrated book, which is worth the attention of all 
intere ted in the art of driving. 
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ee ae ie ponvieatn in London that quite a number of these vehicles 
arlous parts of England, some of them with success. One ran between 
Doncaster and Rotherham. The Hirondelle was started by Colonel Somerset, once 
Master one Hereford Hounds, and noted for his chestnut horses ; this conte went 
between Enfield and Luton for a while. Another gave a service between Newnham. 
Gloucester, and Cheltenham, while Lord Mayo put on a coach which ran for a while 
between Brighton and Arundel. In Wales there were services between Badan dnl 
Abergavenny, and from Barmouth to Dolgelly. | | i 
The Nimrod was one of the most successful road-coaches ever put. on in this 
country. In 1891 it ran from Bath to Marlborough, Waller beine professional coachman 
and Jim Heffron guard. Captain John Spicer was proprietor. A year after it had ae 
on the road the Nimrod was running from Devizes to Bath, and in 1898, during the 
winter, this coach was put on from Spye Park to Bath, via Chippenham and the 
“ Bear” at Box, to “York House ” Hotel, Bath, Captain Spicer acting as coachman 
and Scarlett as guard. 


LORD LONSDALE JUDGING IN THE MARATHON AT RICHMOND HORSE SHOW 


The following summer, 1899, the Nimrod was put on between London and Brighton, 
the subscribers including Captain Hargreaves, Captain Jack Stracey, Captain 
EK. C. Hamilton, Major Penn Curzon, Captain John Spicer, and Mr. John Fuller, 
All these gentlemen were good coachmen, and enthusiasts; E. K. Fownes was 
professional, Sydney Scarlett guard, and the coach ran to the “Old Ship” in Brighton. 

A description of the Nimrod is well worth giving. It was built by Cowland and 
Selby on old stage-coach lines, with short footboard, and roof not cut down. Colouring was 
canary yellow, cushions blue with buff flowers interwoven. The lettering of the names 
of places through which the coach ran was neatly placed round the body. The names, 
John Spicer and EH. C. Hamilton, were printed on the smaller door panel, while on the 
larger appeared a copy of the well-known painting of Nimrod, in blue coat and white 
overalls. On the door of the hind boot was depicted a running fox. The guard’s 
livery was a canary yellow plush coat, Bedford cord breeches, and box-cloth gaiters, 
which were cut over the foot (this is the correct guard’s gaiter). No clock was allowed 
on the footboard, fine-class ‘‘ down the road”? harness with breeching, made by Watts, 
was used, and all the traces had French eyes, and were smaller inside than out. This 
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was a very good idea, as there was no possibility of the coachmen finding the short 
trace put on outside, for they would not go over the roller bolts. Two skid pans were 
always carried on the coach. The lead bars had the long mail hooks with no springs. 
This coach carried a large number of parcels and loaded well all the winter. 

The Red Rover, owned by Captain Craven, was put on from London to Farningham. 
It was celebrated for the wonderful shade of red with which it was originally painted : 
it is said that subsequently this particular tint proved impossible to obtain. 

Americans, and Continental visitors to this country, patronized a coach which ran 
from Leamington to Stratford-on-Avon, but it is doubtful if anything more can be said 
in its favour than that, driven by Mr. W. McGregor, passengers got there and back in 
Safety. Lord Aylesbury put on a coach from Birmingham to Coventry, Captain 
Craven set up a coach between Blenheim and Cheltenham, running it in connection 
with Mr. Carleton Blythe’s Defiance. Mr. Slater established a run from Dover to Deal, 
and Mr. Hudson put on a well-horsed and well-managed coach from York to Liverpool. 

As an example of what could be done by men who understood their job, I should 
like to mention the following trip; in my estimation a capital performance. I am 
indebted to that fine old sportsman, Mr. J. F. Smith, of Cheltenham, for the facts, for 
he saw the coach leave his town and, though he is too modest to admit it, I fancy he 
had something to do with the horsing of it. The coaching feat ran over a period of 
three days. Starting at 8 am. on a Thursday from the private stables of 
Mr. H. L. Beckett, with Mr. H. Goodbun driving (others on the coach being Messrs. 
Stewart Freeman, W. Goodbun, H. L. Beckett, W. F. McAdam, T. Harveyson, of the 
Old Times and Telegraph, with W. Godden as guard), the first stage to Hayes (horsed by 
Mr. Freeman, of coaching fame) was covered in fifty-nine minutes. No more than 
thirty seconds were spent in putting to a fresh team, and, with Mr. McAdam driving, 
the schedule read : Uxbridge, Tatling End, 9.15; Gerrards Cross, 9.42. 

T. Harveyson had the reins when the team left the ‘“ Bull ” three minutes later; 
Beaconsfield was reached at 10, and Loudwater at 10.35, the twenty-seventh milestone 
having been passed at 10.33. Five minutes were spent at the ‘ Red Lion,” High 
Wycombe (departure 10.45), and Mr. Beckett drove on through Stokenchurch (11.30), 
arriving at Tetsworth five minutes after noon. This was a very heavy stage, but 
Harveyson’s horses were fit and did their work finely. Mr. Goodbun was on the 
box when the coach left Tetsworth (12.8), the fiftieth milestone was left behind by 
12.45, thence to the ‘ Mitre,” Oxford, which was reached at 1.11 and quitted at 1.17, 
Mr. McAdam driving his own team. 

The road followed was along the valley, across the Thames, and thence to the 
village of Eynsham (1.47). Three minutes after arrival there, the longest and heaviest 
stage of the journey was reached, and Mr. S. Freeinan drove. Passing rapidly through 
Witney (2.27), the coach was at the ‘“‘ Bull,’ Burford, at 3.3. No stop was made for 
lunch, aS provisions were carried by the passengers to avoid delay. At Northleach 
(4.1) a fresh team was put to, Mr. McAdam driving, on past Andoverford Station (4.48), 
to the * Plough,” Cheltenham (5.17). After a six-minute halt, Mr. H. T. Beckett took 
his own team, a real good lot, past the hundredth milestone (5.45), to reach the ‘ Spread 
Kagle,” Gloucester, well ahead of time. When Mr. H. Goodbun took the reins a fine 
pace was put up, as the road was a good one, mostly downhill. Huntley was reached 
at 6.57, and taking their last team at 7, Mr. McAdam drove through the Forest of Dean 
in grand style. Leaving behind Lea (7.28), coming within sight of the town of Ross 
a quarter of an hour later, a great crowd welcomed the arrival of the coach at the “ Royal 
Hotel,” Ross, at ten minutes to eight. The run speaks for itself, seeing that the distance 
was one hundred and twenty-seven miles. The succeeding day was spent by the party, 
reinforced by friends, on Mr. McCalmont’s coach. 

In brief, the return journey to London worked out thus: Left Ross, 8 a.m. ; arrived 
Huntley, 8.47, left, 8.49; Gloucester, arrived 9.18, departed 9.28; Northleach, 11.27 to 
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11.32; Burford, 12.18 to 12.23; Witney, 12.56 to 1 ; ten minutes at the ** Mitre,’’ Oxford, 
departure 2.20, Eight minutes were spent after arrival at High Wycombe, 4.45; 
Gerrard’s Cross, 5.42 to 9.00 ; Hayes, 6.20 to 6.30. Mr. McAdam took the reins for 
the final stage, the Marble Arch being passed at 7.40, thus completing one of the finest 
runs of recent years. The total distance covered in three days was 320 iniles, and great 
credit is due to T. Harveyson for arrangements generally, and to the builders of the 
coach, Messrs. Shanks. 

In Ireland there were some good coaches on the road, and Mr, Watson, as good on 
the box as he was across country, ran a coach from Dublin to the “ Woodbridge ” Hotel, 
Co. Wicklow. Captain Steed, a well-known dealer in hunters, ran a coach out from 
Dublin, and Mr. Thompson (** Coachy ” Thompson) ran from Dublin to Bray. He was 
a good amateur, but had a hideous seat on the box, for he always drove his horses very 
highly bitted, and was Surly and unpopular with his passengers. It was he who drove 
that splendid coach, the Lantivy, from Dublin to Bray ,; this passed, on his death, into 
the hands of Mr. Hamilton Hughes. 

In Scotland such coaches as were run were generally well-turned-out. Messrs. 
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Goodbun put a coach on for a season between Edinburgh and North Berwick, twenty-two 
miles each way. Mr. J. Souter Sanderson, than whom none knows better the art of 
coaching, ran the Sporting Times between Edinburgh and Linlithgow ; it was well-horsed 
and very well done. 

There was a fitful revival of coaching in France, thanks to American enthusiasts. 
The Magnet went from Paris to Marseilles, and Mr. Rodman Wanamaker provided a 
coach to run between Paris and London; it was built by Guillet, the famous coachmaker. 

After this time coaching began to decline. The art of driving, and the proper 
turning-out of a coach seemed to fade away in England. Officers and gentlemen who 
used to drive their smart dog-carts, phaetons, and Stanhope gigs never thought their 
education complete unless they had gone to Messrs. Ward or to some other professional 
for a series of lessons in driving. They began to go about in Kalli cars, sitting with 
their knees up to their chins, and rode ponies in the park instead of proper hacks. eee 
discarded top-hats, tail-coats, and overalls, and dressed as much like a slouch as society 
would permit. Consequently, when you saw a regimental drag coming to a race- 
meeting, you beheld the officer driving, often badly dressed, and von a Straw hat 
(abominable head-gear for a driver, as it usually blows off at the first corner), and the 
other officers also in straw hats with regimental ribbon round them, for all the world like 
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a charabane load of factory hands, save that the latter class always stick to cloth caps. 

Interest in the road declined fast and reached a very low ebb. When the coaching 
clubs met at Hyde Park one realized how the art of putting four horses together and 
driving them was rapidly vanishing among the younger generation. It was pitiful 
to see some of the younger members pulling and hauling and leaning over the footboards. 
And how conspicuous the old members appeared, looking like gentlemen, and driving 
like coachmen, without needing their grooms to rush wildly at the horses’ heads every 
time there was a stop. 

Thank goodness, the Olympia International Horse Show came into being in 1907, 
an event which stimulated American interest and so gave a fillip to English coaching. 
Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt brought over his celebrated grey team. Wishing to keep his outfit 
entirely American, he imported the Venture, built by Brewster, a famous New York 
builder, and the Brighton road saw an American coach, American teams, an American 
on the box, and an American as guard. 

The number of Mr. Vanderbilt’s imported horses was considerable, although some 
of them did not come up to the standard of what we call coach-horses, as they did not 
show a lot of substance ; they came of trotting stock and were, therefore, a bit slap- 
sided, and had not the best of quarters; but they possessed good action and could 
trot along. These faults did not apply to his celebrated greys, for they were every- 
thing a coach-horse should be. 

The owner was wise enough not to give his horses too much work, and this was 
easily managed, because he had an unlimited stud. His Stages were short, eight being 
made in the course of the sixty-mile run. [Each of the nine Stages averaged a little 
over six miles, and, including stoppages, he covered the whole distance in six hours. 
Too many changes were made to call this good stage-coaching. | 

For the first Olympia Show, everything was done to make the coaching classes 
an outstanding feature, the best experts being brought in to help and advise. Theresult 
Was a success, as 1t attracted entries from America and overseas, including a represen- 
tative from the Argentine, that enthusiastic horse-breeder, Mr. Martinez de Hoz. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s greys were there, and some excellent park teams were also brought 
over by him. The Olympia Show gave classes for road-coaches and park drags. Appoint- 
ments were to be taken into consideration, and a very high standard was set up by 
those responsible for the judging. 

There was no question that the Americans swept the board at the first Olympia 
Show, as everything was turned out to perfection. The character of the stage, or 
road-coach, was correct from coachman’s dress to coach-horn. Park drags were equally 
good, their quiet and dignified appearance being remarkable. I may add that this 
kind of thing has been carried to a fine art in the United States. Having judged very 
many times, more especially in the appointment classes, at some of the principal shows, 
I am in a position to speak with authority in this matter. 

The English road-coaches which appeared to oppose the American entry were well 
turned out, but they seemed to have lost their Snap. Among park drags, bar those 
shown by a select few of old coach club members, the majority were very bad, and 
the driving brought a look of disappointment into the faces of the old-timers who 
were present. 

I could not but be amused, when talking to Mr. Vanderbilt after the prize for the 
best park team had been awarded. Some swell, who had been conspicuous for driving 
his coach anywhere but in the right direction, rushed up to him with the question, 
‘Oh, Mr. Vanderbilt, where did you learn about coaching ?”? Replying with his 
characteristic gravity, Mr. Vanderbilt said gently, ‘‘ I guess we did not learn it from 
you, but we learnt it from your fathers!”  T walked away as the would-be enthusiast 
turned on his heel. | 

The following year saw distinct improvement among the English coaches, both in 
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you, but we learnt it from your fathers!” I walked wway as the would-be enthusiast — 
: - turned on his heel. ot ) fee: ets a 
? The following year saw distinct improvement among the English coaches, both in 
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number and quality. The example of Mr, Vanderbilt was a genuine stimulus to those 
interested in English Stage-coaching, It was he who put on the Venture from London 
to Brighton, and I doubt if any coach had a more enthusiastic send-off than the Venture 
when it started from the “ Berkeley’ Hotel in the beginning of May, 1908. All down the 
road to Brighton people turned out to See it pass, and anybody ae owned a coach 
drove somewhere on the road to meet it. On arrival at Brighton, crowds lined the 
streets, and M,. Vanderbilt had a tremendous reception. Though a shy man, he 
ae fail ie Laat the enthusiasm of his welcome, and he remarked (ahs 
Vell, uess the love of seeing f = a Fi, : 
contig ae Bathe g four horses put to a coach properly still stirs the 
Mr. Vanderbilt employed old Godden, that famous guard formerly on Jim Selby’s 
coach, who brought his hundred-year-old bugle of the type used on ‘many of the old 
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stage-coaches. Godden played this with consummate skill, and was equally clever in 
sounding his coach-horn. 

In 1909 Mr. Vanderbilt put on a second coach, the Viking, driven by the 
American, Mr. Van de Koch, so that he had a coach on the road both up and down. 
The guards on these coaches were Jim Bellamy and Sid Scarlett, with Wilson and 
King as professional coachmen. 

The list of stage-coaches on the road in England in 1909 was greatly extended, 
and when I add, that the following season there were twenty-two in the stage-coach 
competition given by the Olympia Show and (why, I know not) termed the Coaching 
Marathon, it is clear that a distinct leap forward had been made. The Marathon 
started at Hampton Court, and its course of eleven miles naturally terminated on the 
show-ground. 

Some of the most striking stage-coaches at that time may be mentioned. Judge 
Moore’s Rockmarge was well-horsed and well-leathered, though when it first came 
over it had a boy as guard who was useless, and for some unknown reason an absurd 
letter-box was stuck on its front boot. The proprietor was anything but a coachman 
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in the true sense of the term ; he was a distinct contrast to Mr. Vanderbilt in coach- 
manship, the latter being a very good coachman and one could see that he was a 
man who worked hard. He was not physically strong and usually drove his horses 
well beared-up, but one always noticed (and I drove with him a good deal) that horses 
went contentedly with him, and this is everything in four-horse work. 

Mr. Van de Koch was a first-class coachman, knowing the job from A to Z, with a 
very good eye for a coach and its construction. 

Nor can one forget how well-turned-out was the Perseverance and its four real good 
chestnut horses owned by Mr. Brown, and driven by that excellent coachman, Tom 
Tagg. Another coach which remains in the memory is the Vigilant (owned and driven 
by Mr. Chapman), with mention, too, of the Old Times ; for the latter E. K. Fownes 
Was professional, an artist at his work, a road-coachman to the tips of his fingers, and a 
most picturesque figure on the bench. 

The Tuntivy is probably one of the finest road-coaches we have got. At one time 
it ran from Margate to Ebbsfleet, via Minster and North Foreland, and now her owner, 
Mr. Hamilton Hughes, an enthusiastic coaching man, runs the Tantivy from London to 
Esher. 

The zeal of the directors of Olympia did not slacken, and they gave a Class for park 
teams, the Corinthian Marathon, as it was called. The American contingent was well 
to the fore with all the appointments correct, but the best English representative was 
Mr. Edward Colston, now Lord Roundway. His appointments were perfect, and his 
team of black-browns was truly beautiful. A fine coachman with a park team, none 
knows better how to turn out a carriage. Let me say, that I have never seen steel better 
cleaned, than was that on the Roundway harness. Right up to the time of the Huropean 
war, Olympia kept coaching up to standard, for I cannot say that the Richmond Horse 
Show did more than follow where Olympia led the way. 

Coaching was going strong and well in various parts of the country up to the summer 
of 1914. Mr. Vanderbilt still kept his team on the road to Brighton, and Lord Leconfield, 
with EK. K. Fownes as professional, also ran a coach on the same highway. I have 
written at some length about Mr. Vanderbilt’s coach, but Lord Leconfield’s Old Times 
was equally good; in fact all the horses he used, save the celebrated greys, were far 
superior to Mr. Vanderbilt’s, and I believe I am correct in saying that their selection 
and purchase was entrusted to Frank Ward. His Brighton team was composed of 
magnificent horses, and his lordship always preferred them to be good hunters. 

A coaching proprietor, who has always been conspicuous for his indomitable energy, 
is Mr. W. A. Barron, who took Arthur Fownes’s two road-coaches (Margate to Canterbury) 
and drove them for many seasons. He ran the Vivid and the Venture out of London 
to Hampton Court for several years, and kept one on during the winter. These were 
good road-coaches, and their appointments left nothing to be desired. They were not 
fast, and I do not myself consider the big, heavy, hackney sort of horses Mr. Barron likes 
to drive are ever suitable for coach work, for driving slowly never gives one such a 
pleasurable sensation as moving along at ten miles an hour. 

Reference has already been made to Mr. Souter Sandersou’s Sporting Times 
which he ran out of Edinburgh ; he is fond of putting all sorts of horses together 
and knows the art of doing so. 

In the provinces Mr. Walter Gillman, of Birmingham, is well known on the box; a 
cheery soul who loves the game, as well as being a fine coachman. TI was once chatting 
with a young lady who asked me who Mr. Gillman was; T told her, and smiled at her 
comment, ‘‘ Well, I shall try and go on his coach, as I do like his funny face ! ” 

Of course the coming of war caused all horses to be in demand for the Army, and 
coaches were swept from the road; after the armistice Mr. Barron lost little time in 
putting his coach on the road again to Hampton Court. 

Richmond was the first show which gave a class for coaches after the close of 
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hostilities, and quite a decent muster turned up. Olympia opened in 1920, and this 
helped matters. Still, it must ruefully be admitted that, what with income tax, 
strikes, and the various other woes of the times, it has been a desperate struggle for 
coach-owners to keep four horses together, and many have had to hang up their 
whips and hope for better days. If only our road engineers will not utterly destroy 
the roads for horses, and they seem to lay themselves out to do this, we may hope to 
See coaches again taking their place on the road. 

It always amazes me to find how few young men in the provinces have ever seen a 
coach on the road, though they see plenty at the cinema. Last year I had no trouble 
in getting loads and everyone was most enthusiastic to go again. Curiously they liked 
the night trips ; night driving has always been a hobby of mine, and I prefer it to daylight 
runs. Some time ago I drove a load of Middlesex farmers to their agricultural show, and 
when the coach was standing outside the ‘“ Red Lion,’ Hounslow, a big crowd collected, 
and the same thing happened on the return at night, I mention this because J am sure 
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that a coach, with a bit of dash about it, and a horn well sounded, will hold its own 
anywhere. This Mr. Hamilton Hughes realizes, too, and he often runs the T'antivy to 
aces f London. 
esting (aS tea proprietors, Mr. Walter Gillman and Mr. Truett, started the 
Old Berkeley stage-coach from Great Missenden to Wendover in 1922, and the venture 
was a decided success. The coaches were well loaded, up to the time they were taken off 
the road, well horsed, and well-done. After the Old Berkeley was taken off, ees to 
Lewes from Brighton, via Hassocks and Plumpton, leaving Brighton 11.45, mere 
being taken at Lewes at two o’clock. Return to Brighton was at 4.30. ae - 
ran right up to the end of the year. This coach, I should like to eae aa he a 
Telegraph, are the most perfect ie of stage-coaches we have. Her lines a 
i nd she is delightful to ride on. . 
aaron de satis mmense and abiding pleasure out of pep saat eines I rae. 
but regret to see how few young men seem interested in it. re ‘ie, be = pals 
driving a coach in winter, especially if there be a good fall of snow. = en I ae i 
shoes of the horses and drive out a good ee peavren par ; Kener: : pa = 
‘ ffect is simply fase : Tha 
there happens to be a moon, the effe ply ms 
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five shining lamps reflected on the sides of the horses and making the harness glitter, 
with the breath of the animals causing a luminous cloud in the light! This is a subject 
which Cooper Henderson, the only artist who thoroughly understood how to paint a 
Stage, or Royal Mail coach, was fond of depicting. 

Very thin, nowadays, are the ranks of the military men able to go in for coaching, 
and Major-General Geoffrey White, a real enthusiast, who used to drive the Artillery 
drag to shows, as well as driving a road-coach occasionally, appears to be one of the 
remaining few. 

Mr. G, A. Lockett had four beautiful white horses, of the type a coach-horse should 
be, but I was rather doubtful about the effect of white—when shown. as this team was 
at Richmond—in a yellow drag. Four white horses are very difficult to be made to 
look slap up. They should, first of all, be heavily harnessed so as to break up the mass 
of white, and if they are to be driven in a yellow coach, some harmonizing strong colour 
should be introduced to pull it together. 
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MR. A. G. VANDERBILT’S FIRST RUN FROM LONDON TO BRIGHTON 


Four fine coachmen who are usually prominent at the shows are Captain Bertram 
Mills, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Milton. The first of these used to drive for Miss 
Ella Ross and advise her as regards appointments. These were alwavs perfect, her 
horses were well-selected, and Captain Mills is a good road coachman. The Winans 
horses and appointments were usually in the hands of Mr. Gooch, one of the best 
ride-and-drive men we have ever had. To dine with him, when he used to live at Sefton 
Lodge, Windsor, was usually an interesting entertainment if the host could be 
persuaded to talk of his professional career amongst horses. Mr, Hunt, well known in 
Brighton, drives a coach himself a great deal, and entertains many coaching parties at 
Haywards Heath. 

I come now to Mr. Rudston Faulconer, of King’s Langley. What an enthusiastic 
sportsman this gentleman is, to think that now his age is 76 and he drives the Old 
Berkeley out of London! Mr. Faulconer, or Ruddy as he was called, has driven fifty-three 
stage coaches from London to different places. He was so enthusiastic in his younger 
days that he used to get his practice on the four-horse ’buses that ran from different 
suburban places into the City; this practice made him the good coachman that he is. 
Who does not know that splendid sportsman Bob Frisby, of the Peacock Yard, 
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Northampton, who sometimes drives his coach from there to London, and then enters 
it into the shows, often going back with a prize or two in the boot? He always drives 
a good, solid, trot-along, eight-miles-an-hour team. He prides himself on his library of 
coaching books, and will tell Many a good yarn on the box. 

There is always a certain amount of discussion as to whether the coach-horse to-day 
Is a8 good as he was a hundred years ago. My own view is, that the horses of the Coaching 
Age had much more endurance, because they worked harder than those of the present 
day; at the same time our horses are as good, if they are kept well under sixteen hands, 
this figure being quoted as an average. The cause of their superior endurance was, 
that they were brought up from their youth in a natural way. Horses in this country 
were bred in large quantities, the young stock was never Stabled, but was left to roam 
about in fields and Straw-yards, and colts were never shod till they had started to be 
broken, and not even then if it could be avoided. How many colts in this country are 
now shod as yearlings ! Indeed, I have had foals, still sucking their dams, put before 
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me at shows fully shod in front, because they had to travel on the roads to show-grounds. 
Could anything be more disastrous than shoeing such young stock ? 

For a colt or foal to travel on the road is the best thing possible for its feet ; this was 
well known in the old days, because our damp pastures are apt to encourage a very soft 
sort of horn such as will not be found in a dry climate. These youngsters were fed on 
hay and were never given corn. The only corn they got was from the straw-stacks 
where they stood and ate. This was nutritious for them at that stage, because they 
got all the grain threshed out by the flail on the threshing-floor. Hence the natural 
nourishment of the straw was not destroyed, as it Is in our modern threshing-machines. 
When these horses were three or four years old, they were broken and sent to work, 
and then were fed on corn. They responded at once to the high feeding, and very soon 
came into condition. They were accustomed to take long journeys, forty or fifty miles 
a day, and were in such constant use that they could stand almost anything. A man 
who eeanild hunt his horses two days a week, would probably use them for marketing and 
ordinary driving work the rest of the week. ier ane 

But how different is the treatment of our modern horses! They are generall) 
overfed with corn from the time they leave their dams, so as to make them look big ms 
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well, and are shod as soon as possible; a fact which accounts to a large extent for the 
shockingly bad feet in England. Consequently, when you have to work this young 
stock, the ordinary rations of oats which ought to do them, does not sustain them as 
well as did the method of feeding them sixty years ago. 

It may be of interest if I give some notes out of the book of the manager of a big 
firm, regarding the work done every day by the horses of his stable. Mr. Hearn, the 
manager in question, gave me the following details :-— 


“They left Hampstead at 8.30 a.m. for Willesden, Harlesden, Sudbury, 
Wembley, Appleton, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Pinner, Eastbury, Northwood, 
Rickmansworth, and back. This was the work of one horse, pulling a ton load 
(including cart) in weight. 

‘** Another round was Highgate East and Finchley, Muswell Hill, Southgate, 
Potters Bar, back through High Barnet and North Finchley—then home. 
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‘* Another district was from King’s Cross to Woolwich, Plumstead, Sideup, 
Abbey Wood, and Bexley Heath. 

‘A trap horse did the following : King’s Cross to Woodford, to Lee in Kent, 
back to King’s Cross at ten o’clock. At two o’clock she started again for Highgate, 
Barnet, Hampstead, then home. The journey came to about fitty miles every 


day except Friday. This mare kept this round up until pensioned off at the age of 
twenty-three years.”’ 


Could anyone have better coach-horses than those of the modern fourteen-stone 
hunter type? Asa rule very well-bred, possessing the fine, massive quarters essential 
to a coach-horse, and some having good trotting action. Tt light-shod, this type 
improves in action when driven in harness for some time. All the fast mails and fast 
road-coaches were horsed with thoroughbred horses and hunters, which were not 
sufficiently sound to gallop, but on the road their tendons hardened and they became 
sound. It is a fact, that not infrequently steeplechase horses have trained on the 
road in light gigs. 

I now set down what I consider to be the correct measurements for the ideal 
coaching horse. They are taken from one which has long worked on the Roy 
350. 
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Mails, and, although now old, he is one of the best Shaped horses I have ever seen ; 
when shown at Olympia in 1920, in the wonderful Parade of Old and Historic 
Carriages, he was much admired. This horse ig an ideal fifteen-stone hunter with the 
following measurements :-— 


Weight, 104 ewt. ; height, 15.2 hands ; length, 62 inches ; head, 251 inches 
long; between jaws, 62 inches ; top of pole to gullet, 13 inches ; base of neck, 
205 inches ; girth behind wither, 28+ inches, or round, taken with a tape, 
734 inches ; shoulder to point of wither, 231 inches ; foreleg, elbow to ground, 
34 inches ; centre vertebrie to top of croup, 35 inches ; croup to commencement 
of tail, 124 inches; breadth of loin in front of hip, 178 inches ; point of hip to 
hock, 383 inches ; hock to ground, 243 inches. Measurements taken from behind: 
Breadth from hip to hip, 23% inches; breadth, second thigh, 24% inches ; highest 
point behind, 15.2 hands, making this horse a complete square. These measure- 
ments were taken with sculptor’s callipers. 
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I still drive him in my coach and he ean trot with any blood-horse I put him 
alongside for any distance. He did thirty miles as wheeler in a coach the other day, 
and he must now be over twenty-four years old. 

There is always much controversy on the subject of driving hunters, as it is alleged 
that this makes them stilty in front, and spoils them for riding purposes. This view I 
do not accept. Of course, a great deal depends upon who drives them! T will quote 
such an authority as the 18th Lord Willoughby de Broke, an extremely fine horseman, 
who, when I asked his opinion as to whether driving hunters did them harm, replied, 
‘Harm? Why, it does them all the good in the world, for it keeps them so fit.” 
The late Lord Willoughby de Broke followed in his father’s footsteps and always 
drove his hunters. He was a very fine four-horse coachman, and it is an astonishing 
thing to me, that so good a judge as he was on coaching, coach-horses, and appointments, 
was never in the show-ring to give his views. | 

There is no doubt that we have improved in carriage-building since coaches came 
off the roads as a business undertaking ; I do not include the construction of the Royal 
Mails, which are about perfect. 
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With the increased popularity of the hackney horse, a demand arose for light coaches. 
One, weighing twenty-two hundredweight, and driven a bit of a journey with hackneys 
in it, very soon took the snap out of them. Therefore Holland and Holland, and Morgan 
began to build some very light coaches, which weighed seventeen to nineteen hundred- 
weight, and I think that a good deal of the beautiful line of the drag, before it was 
cut down in weight, was spoiled. Some light coaches are very short underneath, and 
do not cover enough ground; this spoils the easy running, besides the look of them. The 
bench, or box-seat, has been cut down in length and breadth, and this destroys the 
comtort of the passengers, as it jams them up against the coachman. Just afew inches 
make all the difference. A box-seat measuring forty-three inches long by nineteen 
and a half wide, taking the board without the cushions, is the best size. It improves 
the look of the coach, and does not make it so narrow-looking when coming towards you. 

Another thing which has been cut down is the roof, and this is now so low that 
the passengers behind have no free outlook; they arealways gazing at the backs of those 
sitting in front. If the seats be kept so high that the eye can just look over the shoulders 
of the occupants of the front seats, how much pleasanter it is. I think it makes a better 
line, looking at the coach, either front or sideways, because of the rockers being curved. 
Moreover, having a straight line cut sheer off on the top, is too sudden to be well- 
proportioned. For an example, look at the Tantivy, a beautiful coach, but possessing 
just this fault, her roof is cut down too low ; her wheels, also, are too low. The Old 
Berkeley, to my mind, is just right and what a stage-coach should be, if she had just 
another two inches on her top. 

In the present state of our roads, made primarily to accommodate cars only, no 
coach will run well, to go any pace, unless it weighs twenty-two hundredweight. I 
had a light Holland and Holland drag, and if I had four blood-horses to her, and put 
on pace, she used to jump behind and never follow properly. I put four fifty-six pound 
weights in her boot behind, with or without passengers, and she ran beautifully, because 
once she got started, sheran on. Of course, light coaches built for hilly country, such 
as the Lake District, Cornwall, or Devon, are very good. The much respected Mr. Rigg, 
of Windermere, used to construct some capital coaches to work in the Lake District. 
Captain Hargreaves had one built for him a good many years ago and put it on the 
London and Portsmouth road, but nobody seemed to copy his example, as it was not 
successful outside the Lake District. 

When referring to the weight of a coach, one includes pole, bars, lamps, cushions, 
etc., just as she would be when ready to start. I do not think that Shanks’, Holland and 
Holland’s, Peters’s, or Hooper’s coaches can be beaten, whether they be stages or drags. 
Guillet, of Paris, constructed some very good coaches. Americans who drove a good deal 
round Paris usually chose an English coach. Mr. Berkeley Warburton drove an 
attractive Guillet coach; she pleased the eye certainly, but she took a lot of pulling. 
Her weight I do not recall. Guillet’s coach-lamps and carriage-lamps are the best I 
ever saw. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’: Venture furnished a very good example of coach-building by 
Brewster, of New York. This coach was very heavy, and had straight wheels, the 
construction of which I did not care for. They were big and cumbersome in the stock, 
and could not be compared with the Peters wheels, which are always beautiful. There 
is no doubt that a slight dish is the best for a coach-wheel, and the above-named 
English builders have got this just right. A straight wheel may run equally well, but 
does not look so nice; it throws mud right up on the coach, whereas a dished wheel 
throws it away. 

Footboards, or toeboards as they are sometimes called, are rather a matter of 
taste ; some prefer a sloping board like a mail, and others the angle at which Shanks 
makes them. Poles with an elbow, or “ dog’s leg,” are very nice, but are not so strong 
as the ordinary straight ones, and when plates are laid on, sometimes underneath, or at 
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one side, or both, they make the pole very heavy ; the bolts beine put into the woodwork 
rather weakens it. When the elbow does break. it generally. splits right along the 
grain. If you wish for an elbow pole, the safest plan is to have it ‘oral skilfully 
with copper wire and beaten in so ag to make it almost flush. Then if it does break 
It won’t fall. | 

I do not consider that coaching harness in any period of its history could beat 
that made about thirty years ago. I remember so well the harness made for the 
celebrated Taglioni coach which ran from London to Guildford, as well as that 
belonging to Captain Spicer. It had been in use for years and years, and is almost as 
‘good now as on the day it was made. One thing can be said with certainty, and that is, 
we shall never again get harness made as it used to be. There will be no more oak- 
bark tanning, as this has now been substituted by chemicals, and the leather cannot 
be expected to last as it did. 
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Any enterprising sportsman who thinks of ranning a road-coach will do well to 
bear in mind a few leading points. First, he must drive his horses so that they go all 
together and pull together, which makes the running easy and pleasant. He must 
start punctually and keep time. He should be jolly and pleasant with all men on the 
road, and as open-handed as his purse permits. A bright and cheerful guard is essential, 
one who knows when, and how, to sound his horn, not a fellow who blasts all down the 
road as much as to say, ‘‘ Look at us coming!”’ It your guard can play a good lullaby 
when the coach is passing through a town or village, it will always be appreciated, 
but if he cannot do this well, let him leave it alone. 

A man who was an artist at his job, the best guard we have ever seen, and who was 
on Mr. Vanderbilt’s and many other coaches (alas! he is no longer with us), was 
Jim Bellamy. He had a charming way with him, and was pleasing to passengers, 
whoever they might be. He played his horn with wonderful sympathy and taste, and 
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knew exactly when, and how, to use it. Another first-class guard is Sidney Scarlett, 
who was well known on the coaches of Mr. Vanderbilt and on others. Stanley Cave, 
a most popular guard, knew his job thoroughly ; he was on the Brighton road all 
the year round because he used to drive the four-horse parcel-post all the winter, and 
then was on a road-coach all the summer. An entertaining and amusing fellow is 
Sydney Manley, who blows beautifully on the road, while Tuppen and Finch are well 
known on the road as guards. One of the famous guards we have still with us is 
Arthur Bullock, who has been on a great many celebrated coaches, and there are no better 
men on coaching matters than Bullock, Scarlett, and Stanley Cave; these three men all 
drive four horses well. 

IT must not close this article, and indeed it would not be fitting to do so, without 
mentioning one or two four-horse lady whips. Lady Curzon and Lady James Douglas 
must not be forgotten. Miss Ella Ross and Miss Sylvia Brocklebank have their coaches 
well-horsed and turned-out correctly. Miss Elsie Ward, daughter of Mr. Frank Ward, 
and Miss Brodhurst-Hill, drove a team extremely well. When Miss Ross and Miss 
Brocklebank appeared with their coaches at Olympia, there was no little controversy 
as to whether it were safe for women to drive four horses in a coach with passengers 
I see no reason why they should not do so, provided they have properly-trained horses. 
When ladies have a team which is not heavy in hand, they do very well indeed. 

If coaching men ean only survive these hard times, I feel confident that there 
will come a revival of four-horse driving. Surely the sporting instinets of the average 
Britisher will hark back to the science of driving, when he has grown sick and tired of 
steering his motor car at sixty miles an hour (a performance which does not need much 
skill), and will enjoy settling down to the pastime of his forefathers, who were the 
pioneers of the horsemanship of the world. 
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THE COACH ROADS OF ENGLAND 


By CHARLES G. HARPER 


HE coaching era extended—to give that period its widest latitude—from 

1648 to 1890; from the time when John Taylor, ‘“‘the Water Poet,” records 

his travelling by the Southampton coach, to that day in 1896 when the 

Amersham and Wendover stage between those small Buckinghamshire 

towns and the ‘‘Old Bell,” Holborn, ceased to run. Two hundred and forty-two years! 

But to define this, without qualifications, as the “ coaching age’’ would be to 
create a false impression. It would give a mental picture of the roads of England being 
occupied all that time by regular services. The Southampton coach of John Taylor’s 
time was a forerunner. We hear little or nothing of it beyond his account, and for any 
regular service to anywhere we must look to the London and Chester Stage of 1657, 
followed in the spring of the next year by a sudden accession of coaching enterprise, 
in the establishing of the Exeter, the York, the Kdinburgh, and the Wakefield stages, 
all setting forth from the ‘‘ George ’’ Inn, Aldersgate Street Without. The fact of all 
these stages, making for places dispersed in various directions, being concentrated at 
one place suggests a very enterprising management. But none of these was daily. 
The most remarkable evidence of that early activity is the thrice-weekly service to 
Chester, which suggests (as Chester was then the port of Ireland) that a considerable 
traffic went across St. George’s Channel in those days. 

The Exeter stage also ran three times a week, as did that to York. A coach went 
to Plymouth twice weekly, to Durham and to Edinburgh only once a fortnight, but to 
Wakefield once a week. 

No traveller has left us any account of those journeys, but fortunately John Taylor, 
who travelled by that earlier conveyance, the Southampton coach, was a seribbler. 
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For years he made a living by his crabbed but amusing verse, which he issued in 
innumerable small books and sold to considerable advantage. 

According to his own statement, he and a party on October 19th, 1648, ‘* hired the 
Southampton coach, which comes weekly to the ‘ Rose,’ near Holborn Bridge.” Their 
Object was to see at Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight the imprisoned Charles the 
First, who in January of the next year suffered execution at Whitehall. The reason of 
that journey does not so much interest us here as the manner of the journey itself, and 
the way by which the coach went. It travelled by the Bath and Exeter roads to 
Brentford and Hounslow, and so on by the Exeter road to Staines and Bagshot. At 
Staines the coach slept the night. The coach had four horses, and they performed the 
journey of about nineteen and a half miles by five o’clock. That was the mid-seventeenth 
century giddy pace! In October, dusk begins to close in at five o’clock in the afternoon : 
and in those times no wheel wagged on the roads at night, unless by stress of cireum- 
Stance. The bad quality of the way, added to the uncertainty of it—for England was 
not the enclosed England of our times, but a land of wild, unenclosed heaths, through 
which the unmade roads wandered without hedges or fences—forbade night travelling. 
Pepys, in his diary, frequently tells us how, even by day, he was obliged to employ a 
guide, and often how, for lack of one, he lost himself, even on main routes. And there 
were the highwaymen, too, whose chief opportunity came when darkness or mists 
rendered things obscure. 

So, safely the next morning the Southampton coach resumed its way, 


* Bright Sol’s illustrious Rayes the day adorning, 
We past Bagshot and Bawwaw Friday morning.” 


Before, with them, we proceed to Alton, let us pause at ‘‘ Bawwaw”’ (or thereabouts), 
for to-day there is no such place. Had Taylor alone mentioned it, we might perhaps 
have supposed there never was a spot of that name. But two other writers of this period 
make allusion to it : an anonymous diarist in 1637, who says ‘* We came to Bawwaw and 
Bagshot. There is a lodge in the Parck, made capable to entertain the king when he 
cometh to hunt in the forest. The natives of Bowow, divided only with a small stream 
from Bagshot, are ashamed of their town’s name.” 

The remaining notice is in Ogilby’s “‘ Britannia Depicta,”” published in 1675. ‘By 
Wingham,” he says, meaning Windlesham, ‘‘church on the left and a House of the 
Kings on the Right, you come to Bough-wough and Bagshot.” 

It is remarkable that none of these gives any hint or explanation of what that 
singular name meant ; but obviously, as the king’s hunting-lodge of Bagshot Park was 
there, the kennels could not have been far away. It was the baying of the hounds, then, 
that caused travellers to give this hamlet of Bagshot that quaint name. 

Rising out of Bagshot, the Southampton coach left the Exeter road, and, proceeding 
through Alton, reached its destination in three days, after a journey of eighty miles. 

The Exeter road, in the Golden Age of Coaching, from 1825, the scene, on one or 
other of its alternative routes of the exploits of the E.vveter Teleagraph and the Quicksilver 
Devonport Mail, is not, along any of those routes, an ideal coaching road, as a whole, 
although there are such perfect galloping grounds on it as the stretch along Hartford 
Bridge Flats, past Blackwater, and the Fairmile below Honiton, together with the final 
levels into Exeter. 

Therefore it is not surprising that we hear little more than the announcement of that 
Exeter stage-coach which proposed performing the journey from London in 1658 in four 
days. The next advertisement of a coach to Exeter is fifteen years later, in 1673; and 
it is amusing to find that it was the far more modest proposition to make the journey 
in “eight days in summer, ten in winter.’ Twenty-seven years later, in 1700, the 
Exeter Fly took six days. Able-bodied country gentlemen and other persons of 
endurance, it is not surprising to learn, preferred to bump in the saddle all the way rather 
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than be lurched and Swayed in the high-hung coaches of that period for six days. The 
Huweter Flying Stage of 1739 purported to do the journey in three days, but usually needed 
six; and the Exeter Fast Coach, once a week in 1752, made a pretence of a three days’ 
and a half trip, ‘autiously making no mention of winter, when it required still six days. 
The coach carried six insides only. No outsides could have kept their hold, for the road, 
once you had got beyond Basingstoke, was not turnpiked. There were no tolls to pay 
because, in fact, there was no made road ; and travellers who were well-advised by the 
experienced, went to Exeter by way of Bath, because that, at any rate, had been for 
some time under the control of turnpike-trusts, and was indeed a road, rather than a 
Savage track. 

So the hardy horsemen who must go to Exeter still found the saddle the best way 
of getting there. In that way the judges still continued to ride circuit. Of all¥people 
the most conservative, they relinquished the practice only when they began to be 


mistaken for the London and Manchester commercial travellers, who then began to 
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appear on the roads as horsemen, carrying a modest valise of samples on hp od 
To be mistaken for bagmen was a thing these learned judges could not Smuts iD = 
gave up the pigskin and resigned themselves, not to the is gee ate alte eu 
never do—but to the boredom and bruises acquired in their own lumbering chariots, 
There is on the Exeter road, in that wild and romantic length of it Boonies! erepoe 
and Charmouth, an especially picturesque bit at NMoneconaeNase | re ; a a - 
turnpiked, deviated, and reconstructed, leaving vine ol eae z ee _ ee 
way rode the poet Gay in 1715, on that “ Journey to Exeter ee , eres pay is a 
verse, and along it the judges went, in line ae ues ie ea one | oF yet trac 
the rugged way, and will find there the ‘** Ship ” farm w nen bi - ae : x om one 
That is the old, original, and true Exeter road. There oe i aiies ae 
favoured in the days of fast coaches by the fastest of them. | All the ak us & . ae 
out at Andover, and all rejoined at Honiton. Mail-coaches, an : ane i es a 
with the Bristol Mail of August 2nd, 1784, began between London ou ea er : 
7] ‘ear. This kept the old road through Dorchester and Bridport unti the 
fee ci, ; been known as the ‘‘Old Exeter Mail ”’ 
end of such things, 1838-1840. It had long been knc 3 : aes. 
and went on to Falmouth, then an important place for despatch ¢ I a 
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West Indian mails. The ‘‘ Old Exeter”? was in 1837 one of the four mail-coaches that 
incidentally served this favoured city, then said to possess the best postal service in the 
kingdom. 

The Quicksilver Devonport Mail also ran to Falmouth, while the so-called 
‘* Devonport Mail,” without any fancy name attached to it, went round by Bath and 
Taunton. The one which specifically and exclusively served Exeter and was continued 
no farther was the ‘‘ New Exeter Mail.” It, like the ‘‘ old’ mail, kept the ancient, 
traditional route. In those last two years of the mails on the road to Exeter, 1837-38, 
it formed one of the most remarkable sights of London to see the four mails for Exeter 
Starting simultaneously from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, punctually at 8 p.m., but anyone 
who had a mind to see them arrive at Exeter would have been obliged to exercise a 
little patience. They arrived punctually, it is true, but since they took three different 
routes, and went at varying speed, there were considerable intervals between their 
appearance. The Quicksilver, agreeably to its name, was first, at twenty-six minutes 
to one, the next afternoon. The New Hvxeter followed, at 2.12 p.m., and finally the 
‘** Devonport Mail,” round from Taunton, at 3.57 p.m. 

The Quicksilver Mail was regarded as one of the miracles of the road, and attained 
a speed on some stages of twelve miles an hour, thought to be highly dangerous, but 
it ran to the last without mishap, after having attained this speed in the course of 
repeated accelerations. The fame of it in 1826 raised up a rival from the rank of 
Stage-coaches, for it was never to be allowed without challenge that the Government 
mails should go quicker than the crack stages. As a sheer matter of fact, in the 
comparison between stage-coach and mail, most of the mails, except two or three such 
spectacular services as the Quicksilver, were slower. It was that Napoleonic woman, 
Mrs. Ann Nelson, of the “ Bull” Inn, Aldgate, who put the Heter Telegraph on the 
road, to do the 173 miles between Piccadilly and Exeter in seventeen hours; and by 
the time railways had run both mail-coaches and stages off the road into the limbo of 
the obsolete, she had got the time down to fourteen hours, beating the mail by one hour 
twenty-six minutes. 

That early, much-travelled highway, the Chester road, which supported a four 
days’ stage, going three times a week, so early as 1657, twice a week in 1659, and a 
six days’ coach in 1710, was, of course, the Holyhead road as far as Stonebridge, eight 
miles beyond Coventry, rather more than half-way. For the remaining eighty-four 
miles it went through Coleshill, Bassett’s Pole, Lichfield, Rugeley, Stafford, Nantwich, 
and Tarporley. The Chester Mail went on to Parkgate, another twelve miles, where 
it set down those passengers who were to embark for Ireland. The famous and 
treacherous ‘‘Sands of Dee” finally silted up the port of Parkgate, and left Holyhead 
without a competitor. 

The Holyhead road has more coaching fame than any other highway possesses, 
not even excepting the classic road to Brighton, because the Brighton road is in an 
altogether different category. It was essentially the road of the gentleman amateurs, 
who were, indeed, on every road, so great ever was the attraction of driving a coach ; 
but on those short fifty-two miles they abounded. But the Brighton road exhibited 
a paradox. Its stage-coaches were of the smartest, but the Brighton Mail was absolutely 
the slowest of the twenty-eight whose times are given in the General Post Office schedule 
of those leaving St. Martin’s-le-Grand every night. There the Bristol Mail very properly 
heads the list for speed, as it was the oldest-established. Including stops its speed 
was ten miles three furlongs an hour ; next was the Quicksilver Devonport Mail, at ten 
miles one and three-quarter furlongs; the Holyhead Mail travelled at nine miles 
five and two-third furlongs for the 261 miles, and the Brighton Mail at only seven miles 
four furlongs. 

The smart day-coaches to Birmingham and Shrewsbury, along the Holyhead road, 
left the mail hopelessly behind. There were coach-proprietors on that most excellent 
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<a — Eee aie td ai tae eo a grit, SEN and determination. 
knowing that only energy ad monet sine ue er z en pre eae ape 
. \ y a stant activity could give them survival in the bid 

for success on this competitive line. 
ihe ee pats are Sica determination to get there about 
: a peculiar to itself, unique. True, it is very largely an ancient 
road: the Roman road ealled “ Watling Street,” and a British trackway, before ever 
the Romans came to convert it into one of their own well-engineered and paved military 
highways, along two-thirds of its length. But it is better now than when the Romans 
left it, for, after centuries of neglect, it was in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
remodelled by Telford, commissioned by the Government of that day. He was employed 
on other road-works, notably on the Glasgow and Carlisle road, but the Holyhead road 
remains at this day the one example of what may be called a “ national ” road. The 
heaviest part of that remodelling enterprise was at the farther end of it, on the 
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Shrewsbury and Holyhead division, very largely a region the Romans had not, as 
road-makers, touched. In fact, beyond Wroxeter, at the approach to Shrewsbury, 
where the ruins of the Roman station of Uriconium are situated, there is no trace to-day 
of their presence. 

From Oswestry, through Llangollen, and thence to Bangor, the road Telford found 
was for the most part a hollow way and narrow as a lane, dangerous to life and limb 
for those who travelled along it. It was an Irish grievance, for under the Act of Union 
the Irish Members of Parliament travelling to attend at Westminster found themselves 
in all these perils and discomforts. They complained bitterly, and we are, therefore, 
inclined to consider that the real condition of the road was not quite so lethal as it 
was represented to be. Indeed, the representations were such that it could not possibly 
have been! Like Arthur Young, the great eighteenth-century agricultural expert, 
who wrote with extreme violence on the condition of the roads he was obliged to travel, 
they rather overstated it. Young described ruts that might have been mistaken for 
ditches, and mentioned huge stones on another road ‘“ as large as a house; I never saw 
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so infernal a road.’ Very likely he never did, but what he meant was that he had 
never seen such another, When he writes of a stone as large as a house on a road, we 
feel assured he did not really see that. 

However, the travelling grievances of the Irish Members brought about that the 
Holyhead Road Commission was appointed, and those works which, between 1815 and 
1850, cost £697,963 14s. 9d., including the bridges over the Menai and the Conway, 
followed, Thus, throughout its length, the Holyhead road is the one great highway 
which has the appearance of having been intended, of being designed, instead of just 
casually happening, which is the more usual style. The finest part of the engineer’s 
work is in the Shrewsbury and Holyhead division, where the road goes through the 
mountainous districts of Wales. Where the scenery is most rugged, there the work of 
Telford is apt to be at its best, avoiding wherever possible the steeps, and going in a 
ruling gradient of one in twenty where once it had often been as steep as one in six and 
ahalf. There are actually more and steeper hills on the London to Shrewsbury division 
than in Wales, while the road wriggles through Coventry in the likeness of a lane, 
That was because interests too many and too powerful were engaged in preventing 
the cutting through of an entirely new road. 

Shrewsbury was a greater coaching centre than Birmingham in the middle and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, in spite of that town being situated on the 
verge of a region so terrible for roads and road-travel as it was then reported to be. 
Robert Lawrence was the forceful coach-proprietor there. Originally landlord of the 
‘* Raven and Bell,” he removed later to the very much larger ‘ Lion,”’ which yet stands 
on the crest of that very steep pitch at the entrance to Shrewsbury over the ‘ English 
Bridge,” the sharp and narrow rise called ‘* Wyle Cap.” 

The desire of Shrewsbury towards London, rather more than that of London 
towards Shrewsbury, was a special feature of early coaching history here. Shrewsbury 
(which, by the way, all Salopians style ‘* Shrowsbury ”’) is an exceedingly aristocratic 
old town, and was once very much of a capital in itself, for here and at Ludlow the 
government of the Marches of Wales was centred so late in history as the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The town was long a metropolis in the sense that the 
Shropshire squires had their town-houses here, and went irom their estates in the 
country, not to London, but to Shrewsbury ‘ for the season.” 

Robert Lawrence was just the man for this old town. His activities began in 
1775. For thirty-six years there had been a succession of men in Shrewsbury who 
aimed not so much at establishing a service of coaches for the well-to-do who wanted 
to journey to London, as to provide conveyances for the humbler folk. Thus the 
Gee-ho of 1737, which was a sort of waggon with from eight to ten horses, was established, 
followed in 1750 by the Shrewsbury Flying Waggon. This took five days to reach 
London, an amazing advance on the performance of the old Gee-ho, which snailed it 
“in seven, eight, or nine days, according to the condition of the roads.” The only 
inducement to travel by either must have been the possession of heavy goods which it 
was necessary for the traveller to accompany. But, absurdly impossible though the 
old Gee-ho may seem, it had a career of fifty-nine years (1737-1796), although we are to 
Suppose that, to survive in competition with the Flying Waggon in five days, it must 
have mended its pace. 

It would occupy too long to detail fully the old Shrewsbury coaching polities. 
We merely note, then, that in 1750 began a new rival, the Caravan, in five days, but by 
comparison, luxurious, for it had a covered roof and benches for passengers. Then 
followed the Long Coach, the Shrewsbury Stage-Coach, a Machine, and, in 1772, a Flying 
Machine, which last got to London in a day and a half. 

It was in the following spring that Robert Lawrence appeared on the scene, in 
conjunction with John Payton, of Stratford-on-Avon. Between them they began a 
New Flying Machine, which took two days and charged higher fares, a not very promising 
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opening for a new competitor. But next year it appeared as the New Fly, accelerated 
and with improvements that alarmed the old proprietors and started one of those tearing, 
raging rivalries that the Holyhead road in general was henceforward to experience in 
all the rest of its coaching history. There is, indeed, no other road on which the evolution 
of coaching in all its forms can be go well studied. 

Lawrence was a good deal more than a coach-proprietor intent only on the business 
of maintaining the lead over others in the London traffic. He was a great Shrewsbury 
patriot, and viewed with disfavour the fact that Chester, owing to the fearful repute of 
the Holyhead road through Wales, should thus, in Spite of it being geographically indirect, 
secure the coach-services for the Irish ports, while Shrewsbury, strategically the rallying - 
point and starting-off place for all North Wales, languished. He did not fully believe 
the horrific tales of the road on through Llangollen and Pentre Voelas, and he devoted all 
his life to opening that route. Only by slow degrees was he able to achieve this object ; 
firstly, by establishing a post-coach to Holyhead by the devious ways of Wrexham, 
Mold, St. Asaph, and Conway, in 1779. 


ROYAL MAIL COACH 


But in the following year he secured a triumph in setting up for the first time in 
history a stage-coach service all the way between London and Holyhead, which very 
nearly kept the main Holyhead road throughout, branching off only from Corwen to 
Llanrwst and Conway. At any rate, it affected a deviation from Chester. To secure 
that Chester traffic he then announced, for the first time, to be his policy. The Chester 
coaching interests tried reprisals, but they were ineffective, and Lawrence very soon 
secured the patronage of the great personages who were accustomed to go between 
England and Ireland. He energetically went far outside ae immediate sphere, and 
travelled largely to see that the roads were kept open. In 1872 he secured ee eas = 
of Earl Temple, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who travelled by the Holy Bete me 
instead of through Chester, and lay at the ‘‘ Lion, ”’ Shrewsbury, where (so great was the 
occasion considered to be) the Mayor and Corporation received him in state. 

Another twenty years were to pass before the complete programme could be ee 
that of continuing from Corwen to Pentre Voelas, Capel Curig, Nant eae or oe mia ee 
That was effected in 1802, chiefly through the co-operation of Lord ee i) _ he 
locally interested, and thus helped the project by building at Capel Curig t i i : ee 
beside the lakes. Thus a final eight miles were saved. Had it not been for the 2 . 
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(then, of course, styled an “ inn ”), travellers could never have been induced to go that 
wild way. Appreciation of the picturesque, it is true, was growing, but everyone on a 
journey was firmly of Dr. Johnson’s expressed opinion, that there was no view but could 
be improved by a good inn in the foreground. Especially when in the background rose 
the impressive heights of the Snowdon range. Not for another fifty years were travellers 
really easy in their minds in the presence of mountains. 

Meanwhile the old Chester and Holyhead Mail continued, and the Birmingham and 
Shrewsbury Mail ended at Shrewsbury. The extension of this last to Holyhead in 1808 
marked the complete triumph of the practically direct route, eighteen miles shorter, 
although it went through Oxford. In 1817 it took the I [olyhead road, all the way from 
London, and was officially styled the New H olyhead Mail. 

Then Lawrence rested from his labours and was gathered to his fathers, just before 
the beginning of a newer coaching era, and at the opening of those surveys which resulted 
in the remodelling of the road to Holyhead. 

At a later stage of things Colonel Stracey Clitherow was a very well-known and 
popular figure on the roads in the Chester neighbourhood. Of him Birch Reynardson 
writes : ‘“‘ Another old friend who has seen ‘ the light of other days’ . . . must 
not be forgotten. Those who lived in the neighbourhood of Wrexham and Chester will 
hardly have forgotten the cheery, good-looking guardsman who used at times to drive 
the Oak and Nettle coaches between the aforesaid towns. Captain Stracey, or ‘Tom’ 
Stracey, as he was then called (though his real name was Edward) was a real lover of 
the road. It was a pleasant sight to see him, looking all over the workman he was. 

Though since those days he has changed his name to that of Colonel Stracey 
Clitherow, and like myself has become longer in the tooth than he was twenty years ago, 
like the old huntsman he loves to hear the crack of the whip and the sound of the horn, 
and is to be found horsing and driving one of the coaches out of London, which, 
if he has not forgotten the olden days, he can do as well as anyone. It seems but the 
other day that when I pulled up at the ‘ Feathers ° office at Chester, and enquired of the 
bookkeeper whether he had seen Captain Stracey lately, ‘ No, sir,” he replied, ‘I have not ; 
I wish I did see him oftener, bless him ; I do like to see him, he always brings up his horses 
So nice, and he always do look so pleasant.’ ” 

Others equally forceful succeeded him. Isaac Taylor reigned at his old inn, the 
Lion,” and in 1825 began a new order of things by establishing the London and 
Shrewsbury Wonder Stage-coach, which ushered in the finest period of coaching in England 
—and therefore in the world. It was the new era of the pertectly-appointed day-coaches, 
in place of the old sort, which, like the mails, started at night, and, unlike them, passed 
off, in the cover of darkness, makeshifts and shabbinesses that in the light of day could 
not stand criticism. The very name of the Wonder sufficiently informs us that Taylor 
and the proprietors at the London end were astonished at their own performance. Edward 
Sherman, one of the most enterprising among coach-proprietors of this, the final era of 
coaching, horsed the Wonder out of London, from the “‘ Bull and Mouth,’ St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. It left London at 6.30 in the morning, and was at Shrewsbury at 10.30 that 
night. The running time was thus a little over eleven and a half miles an hour, allowing 
for stops. This pace was maintained by ten-mile stages, working the horses lightly, and 
by rigid attention to details. This famous yellow-bodied coach was a sure timekeeper 
for one hundred and fifty-eight miles of countryside. Country folk confidently set their 
watches by it: the coachmen of the Wonder were the heroes of the sporting and 
knowing sort. 

We have dwelt upon the characters of proprietors, and it would be strange if the 
coachmen did not find notice. Pre-eminent on the Holyhead Road was Sam Hayward, 
who took the Wonder between the “* Hen and Chickens,” Birmingham, and the “ Lion,”’ 
Shrewsbury. He was the finest whip on the road, with the nicest eye for a fraction of 
an inch, and was especially famed for the amazing feat he daily, or rather nightly, 
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performed on entering Shrewsbury. It has already been noted how steep, narrow, 
and generally awkward is the ascent over the ‘“ English Bridge ” to Wyle Cap, and 
then the passage on the left, through the archway of the “ Lion ” into the coach-yard. 
This was carefully negotiated by others, who quartered Slowly up the hill, then drew 
to the off-side, and Slowly turning, went quietly through the archway. 

That was not the Hayward method. Always he galloped up hill, almost on the 
near-side kerb, past the “ Lion ” archway, and then giving his leaders a smart touch 
with the whip, he would turn them round in their own length, and, with a warning to 
the “‘ outsides ” to mind their heads, dashed through the archway. Passengers new 
to this display of the coachman’s art, were terrified, but to the Shrewsbury people, 
who were delighted to witness it, this performance was a spectacle that never failed 
to be successfully brought to a conclusion. 

The success of the Wonder brought rivals and a competition which lasted until 
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the opposition Nimrod proprietors were financially exhausted. In 1838 railways cut 
the journey short, and in 1842 the old Wonder ended as a two-horse stage between 
Tronbridge and Madeley. . ke, 

In all this time, when Shrewsbury coaching grew, Birmingham had become a 
much more important and self-sufficing centre. Big business was conducted there, 
and business men in increasing numbers wanted to travel between itand London ever 
more swiftly. There was another wonderful organizing woman i YORE uuet in bo 
business of a coach-proprietor. This was Mrs. Mountain, of the Saracen s Head, 
Snow Hill, London, who put the Birmingham Lally-Ho on the road in Ae28: It left 
London at 7.45 a.m. and was at Birmingham, 109 miles, at seven the same evening. 
Mrs. Mountain and her co-proprietors ran the Tally-Ho double, a coach for pondon 
setting out every morning. Incidentally, this Tally-Ho was a forerunner oe 
others of the name, all over the country. Tt was a Sporune me ie rcet e ini ; 
appeal to sportsmen with that of the old * Highflyers ” in their early el 8. va eae 
Birmingham Tally-Ho speeding up the pace, was directly the cause of all the ie 
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rivalries and the racing which were the chief features of the Holyhead road in the last 
sixteen years of its coaching history, as far as those crowded 109 miles to Birmingham, 

Tally-Ho, the Original Tally-Ho, which was not original, being started later than 
the first of that name, the Independent, Economist, Greyhound, Antelope, and many 
more, appealing in their names to the various instincts of different types of travellers, 
occupied this crowded way. The Wonder became more wonderful. It reduced the 
time taken by one hour, and when railways were coming to cut it off altogether, it 
was proposed to perform the journey between London and Shrewsbury in thirteen 
hours, by the expedient of changing horses at every six miles, instead of ten, and booking 
only through passengers. 

Just as, in the fight for traffic, but yet more in the personal rivalries of the proprietors, 
the Wonder and the Nimrod and the Stag, belonging to the Wonder’s proprietors and 
put on the road to run in front of the rival, while the Wonder nursed it behind, so did 
the Independents and the Tally-Ho’s race furiously together. The Wonder, Stag, and 
Nimrod often racing each other, arrived two hours before their scheduled time. In 
May, 1830, the Independent Tally-Ho did the 109 miles between London and Birmingham 
in 7 hours, 39 minutes. To do that, the unhappy passengers were allowed only six 
minutes for breakfast at Redbourne, and were exposed to great risks, as the numerous 
fatal accidents proved. 

Such speeds were possible for vehicles built so high as coaches only on sucha broad, 
rather flat-cambered and well-surfaced road as was this when the engineers’ work on 
it was but newly-completed, and when the more trying hills had been cut through. 
The greatest of the road-cuttings on the road to Holyhead is that through the chalk 
of Dunstable downs, just north of Dunstable. The lofty chalk sides of that cleft resemble 
cliffs. The ‘‘ spoil,” as engineers term the stuff removed, was dumped down in the 
wet and very marshy valley which immediately succeeds these hills, and forms an 
embankment on which goes the road on its way to Hockliffe. The valley thus crossed 
is that place notorious for having, in the seventeenth century, the worst sloughs in 
Bedfordshire. It was the place of ill-omen for travellers which Bunyan had in mind 
when he wrote so eloquently of the ‘‘ Slough of Despond.”’ 

To the North, to those two capitals, York and Edinburgh, goes the Great North 
Road, in 396 miles of a not very picturesque route. But what that great highway 
of the impressive name loses in spectacular impressiveness, it gains from the coaching 
point of view. One might almost term it a continuous galloping-ground. But of 
what avail are easy country and level roads if the way be foul? Little enough. The 
bad condition of the roads between London and Edinburgh until well on towards the 
end of the eighteenth century is reflected alike in the complaints of travellers and the 
slow performances of the coaches. The system of turnpike-toll took its rise on the 
Great North Road, so long ago as in the reign of Charles the Second, when the Act of 
Parliament (a local, not a general Act), authorized the setting up of turnpikes and the 
taking of toll at Ware and Stilton. This special measure was because of the highway 
in those districts having become so ‘“ noxious and foundered ’’—in the old phrase—as 
to be almost impassable. We shall do well in reading most of the preambles to those 
old Acts of Parliament to discount the very strong terms used. Those preambles were 
a form of special pleading ; intended to leave no doubt of the necessity for the provisions 
afterwards detailed. But we need have little doubt of the poor condition of that road 
then. When all roads were bad, and some only worse than others, for any road to 
have been especially singled out as particularly decayed argues that its condition must 
indeed have become deplorable. There was a special reason for that state of the way 
between Stilton and Ware. It was brought about by the heavy traffic of the malt-wains, 
Ware being then, as yet it is, very deeply committed to the malt industry. 

That special Act was the beginning of an idea which did not for many years have 
much effect on roads in other parts of the country. Special Acts were numerous, but 
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al Turnpike Act was not provided until 1766. Thus we find Smollett, the 
novelist, wishing (in 1739 naal ee ‘ ‘ 
ae e ming (in 1759) to travel from Glasgow to London, finding it the better, or 
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for the mere pleasure of it; or, seeking pleasure, would have failed to find any. For 
these reasons, possibly, it was rather for the York stage-coach that travellers then 
sought. York formed a convenient half-way house between Edinburgh and London. 
In 1706 the old “* York Four Days’ Stage-Coach,”’ as it is styled on a notice printed 
in that year, was still jogging along, as it had been since the first announcement in 
1658. The Edinburgh Mail of 1786 and the London, York and Edinburgh Highflyer, 
established in 1788, and still on the road when railways ended coaching on the Great 
North Road in 1840, gave an impetus to the going, for by that time the working of 
the Turnpike Trust had improved the roads. By 1821, the old Highflyer went between 
the ‘¢ White Horse ” in Fetter Lane, London, and Edinburgh in four days. The coach 
slept at York and Newcastle. The Edinburgh Mail’s best performance was reserved 
for 1836 and the last years. It was not one of the speediest mails, being scheduled 
in the list of the General Post Office fifteenth among the thirty-one named in the 
order of the turn of speed they showed. The average speed, including stops, was 
nine miles, three-and-a-quarter furlongs an hour, but it did not sleep. The Mails 
travelled, whatever the distance, night and day, and did not sleep on the road. 
The mail-coach of those later years was not in the least like the coaches earlier 
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used in the service of the Post Office. The first mails were not different in any way 
from the ordinary post-coach then in use, but this new Royal Mail service, first carried 
by coach in 1784, in place of the mounted postboys, was able to show a superior rate 
of speed simply because the service could afford what merely private proprietors, 
unsubsidized could not, viz., a change of horses at the formerly unheard-of short stages 
of six to eight miles. The stage-coach proprietor’s usual average was from ten to 
fifteen miles. Thus the mails were for a time able to set the pace for everything else 
on the road, and they continued to do so untilin combination the ambitions of proprietors, 
the demand to go as fast as the letters, and the increase in the number of men of affairs 
who must needs go as quickly as money could take them, made it worth while to give 
the horses shorter stages and to employ more. The mails were outpaced whenever or 
wherever it paid to do as much. 

The light post-coaches were often distinguished by a great wicker basket slung 
behind and secured by stout leather straps. In this basket, or ‘‘ rumble-tumble,”’ 
travelled those who could not afford the high fares, generally 24d. a mile, paid by the 
dignified four ‘‘ insides.’ Such coaches were soon found to be for several reasons 
undesirable, and a ‘* patent coach’ was evolved, which at first, not discarding the 
basket but concerned chiefly with the matter of springing the body, was thought to 
be too high for safety. The later mail-coach, from 1805, was distinguished not only 
by being set lower on its undercarriage, but by the coachman’s box being sprung for 
the first time. The long stages and the pace combined had made the unsprung seat 
an intolerable affliction. 

The Great North Road still reveals to the knowing in road-history a great deal 
connected with those old times, which came to an end in 1840. You may, with this 
expert glance, identify many a private house of to-day, along all those miles, as having 
been once an inn, or one of those exclusive establishments which condescended to 
receive none who travelled in public conveyances. They were only for the great, 
who journeyed in their own chariots, or, at the very least of it, posted along the road, 
with two or more horses to the post-chaise. There, on the crest of Aleonbury Hill, 
where the Old North Road, from Huntingdon, comes to a junction with the Great 
North Road, hard by that monumental milestone in the middle of the way, is the 
farmhouse that once was the ‘* Wheatsheaf.’ And Stilton is a village of inns and houses 
that once were such. The famous ‘ Bell” Inn is on the right, with its great copper 
sign, supported by a maze of wrought ironwork, all quirks and twirls, easily the most 
elaborate sign in England, although the house itself is so humble, and can never have 
been anything else. The ‘* Bell ”’ is just one of those picturesque houses that travellers 
look at and admire, and then go and stay elsewhere. We need not seek to criticise 
anyone who admires the ‘‘ Bell ” and then rides away, because in fact he would astonish 
the people of the inn if he proposed either to lunch, dine, or stay there. It is, in point 
of fact, internally no more than a village alehouse ; and it is difficult to believe it ever 
can have been more. Yet we learn that Cooper Thornhill, the landlord in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, introduced through the coach-passengers who took 
meals there the famous ‘ Stilton” cheese that never was made at Stilton, but at the 
Leicestershire Wymondham. The “ Angel,” too, opposite did a good trade in that 
cheese supposed to be of local make. 

But the “ Norman Cross” Inn, at the cross-roads, up at the other end of 
Stilton, did the high-class trade. It stands there yet, very prim and commonplace. 
At Wansford, a few miles on, just before the river Nene is crossed, over Wansford 
Bridge, is the fine old seventeenth century ‘“‘ Hayeock ” Inn, long sinee become a 
private house. The sign, perhaps unique, derives from the old story of ** Drunken 
Barnaby,” who fell asleep on a haycock which was taken off by a flood of the Nene 
and floated down-stream like a raft. 

At Stamford, one of the most beautiful old towns in England, is yet the ‘“ George ” 
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Inn, famous for having employed in the long, long 
was an ostler and married the widow land] 
Statesmen and peers. 

And so it always continues, as the miles roll away. <A long story might be told of 
the Great North Road’s inns, past and present. None of them has a storv more 
interesting than that of the “ Bell,” originally the “ Blue Bell,” on Barnby Moor, 
just north of Retford. George Clark, sportsman, racehorse-owner, and innkeeper, 
was landlord of the “ Bell” from 1800 to 1840, when the business of the house was 
utterly cut off by the opening of railways. For the “ Bell,” standing entirely by 
itself, has no trade other than that of the open road. The inn was then sold, and 
became a private residence. So it remained until 1906, when it was re-opened by an 


ago the ancestor of the Cecils, who 
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enthusiast of the road, solely for the use of motorists. Thus we have a very rare 
instance of an inn, once retired from business, resuming after eae years its former 
calling. Motorists travelling to or from Scotland find the “ Bell” a kind of half-way 
Be tiees yet survives at the ‘‘ Three Tuns,”’ at Drath, the old hospitable practice 
dating from the coaching age, of sending up to the visitors’ Peuoo on al a ee 
of cherry-brandy, a pleasing little personal and human attention that brings an eee 
of an old-world courtesy out of the past into an era of giant hotels where sheer personal 
consideration can find no opportunity of expression. mo 
The ‘* basket,’ or ‘‘ rumble-tumble,”’ slung to the back Ox the eighteenth prea 
light post-coaches formed, as if were, a sort of “ Wate Ss phi arragee Be ere 
The ‘first-class ’? was represented by the three or four ‘ insides i ne petea? 
by a seat beside the coachman (although any sporting man would consider that a place 
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of honour), with perhaps three passengers sitting on the roof immediately behind the 
driver ; while the “ hoi-polloi,” the vulgar herd, sprawled, four or six of them, in the 
wicker-work basket. No post-coaches, and practically none of the stages until well 
on into the nineteenth century, ever carried a guard. The guard was originally the 
glory and protection of His Majesty’s Mails. Nor until the nineteenth century and the 
appearance of the fast day-coaches, did ‘ outsides? occupy the roof, with the luxury 
of seating accommodation accorded them. One rather associates the ‘ rumble- 
tumble” with the Portsmouth road, although it was common to that kind of coach 
in this period on all highways. This association is no doubt induced by the numerous 
old prints of traffic along the road to Portsmouth showing coaches whose ‘ baskets ”’ 
are filled with sailors in every attitude of high-spirited abandonment, whilst those 
among their shipmates who have not been able to squeeze into the ‘“ basket” have 
perched themselves on the seatless roof, where they cling securely in a manner no mere 
landsman could achieve. 

For the Portsmouth road was the Sailors’ road. So perhaps, ina measure, ought 
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to have been the Dover road, but it was not. In all its seventy-three miles from London 
to Portsmouth Hard, this road smacked of the sea. In a way, it still does so ; though 
the “ wooden walls ” and the frigates are gone, and though since 1842, two years after 
the London and Southampton Railway was opened, no sailors ride or tramp this highway, 
as once they did. Many of the old inn signs that once made appeal to the sailor, 
survive along the way to Portsmouth : the “* Anchor,’’ the ‘‘ Jolly Sailor,” the “Dolphin” 
and others. 

The seventeenth-century beginning of coach-services to Portsmouth announced 
that the Portsmouth coach set out from the ‘Elephant and Castle,” ‘and arrives 
presently by the Grace of God,” while a not at much earlier date than the establishment 
of the Portsmouth Mail in 1785, it was promised that the journey by ordinary coach 
would occupy ‘fourteen hours, if the roads were good.” This is a contingent 
undertaking whose like the historian has not elsewhere found. 

The coaching man had never a good word for the Portsmouth Mail. Like the 
mails to Dover, Hastings, and Brighton, it was a two-horse affair, and therefore not 
to be regarded with anything but contempt by those to whom four horses were the 
irreducible minimum, if the conveyance were truly to be styled a “coach.” Tf possible, 
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the “‘ pickaxe” teams, i.e., two wheelers and one leader, with which on heavy occasions 
the two-horsed mails were provided, excited even more adverse criticism. 

With its two horses and a heavy road, the Portsmouth Mail made slow going. 
Its pace, including Stops, was just under eight miles an hour. It thus required nine 
hours ten minutes to make the journey, and it was the slowest mail on any road except 
the Brighton, whose mail had a pace of a little more than seven and a half miles an hour. 
Kach of the great highways of England has its own particular individuality. The 
Portsmouth road is not only the Sailors’ road, but it also has more wild, open 
and unfeneced commons along the way than any other, and at Butser Hill it has the 
dee pest road-cutting, made about 1825 to ease the arduous pull-up. 

Coaching history on the Manchester and Glasgow road is, like that of all the very 
long-distance roads, a tale of division. Just as on the Holyhead road we have 
Birmingham as the ultimate objective of most of the smart competitive stages, and as 
York occupies the like position on the Great N orth Road, so also Manchester was the 
place for which on the 404 miles to Glasgow, coach-proprietors in the later ages reserved 
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their fiercest energies. The Holyhead and Manchester and Glasgow roads are identical 
as far aS a point just beyond Hockliffe. The way then proceeds through Newport 
Pagnell to Northampton, Leicester, and Derby to Manchester. eon that great city 
come Bolton, Preston, Lancaster, Carlisle, and Gretna Green to Glasgow. 

As may well be supposed, Manchester, the matter of but 188 miles from London, 
had a London coach service before Glasgow secured one. It was in 1754 that the Flying 
Coach began its flight, primarily from Manchester to London. As we pretty generally 
find the magnificent indifference of London towards the provinces left it for them to 
seek intercourse with the metropolis, and so the Blying Coach was an enterprise of 
Manchester men. The time occupied in travelling by it, to or from London, was four 
days and a half. In 1760 a rival cut the time to ‘ three days or thereabout.”” We 
have no information as to what this airy approximation really worked out at in practice, 
but we fear the worst. Ten years later, the Lon don Ilying Machine, going thrice weekly, 
professed to make the journey in two days during summer and three in winter, a 
Pickford’s Flying Waggons conveyed goods and passengers in the old rate of progress, 

Sa half. 
ae sine Seas it is Manchester, and not much more than Manchester ; but 
mention must be made of an early Derby coach, as to whose performances there is pi 
al 
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much information. A coach was established between Derby and London so early as 
1755, and the Derby Fly appears in 1778, proposing to run between Derby and London 
in one day. Carlisle, which in after years was a very important coaching centre, 
in 1773 began a service of post-coaches for London in three days. 

An era of competition began in the matter of Manchester and London coaches 
before ever a through Glasgow and London service was contemplated, for in 1776-7 
there were established from Manchester the London New and Elegant Diligence and the 
New Diligence, to go in two days. Diligence was then a novel term, connoting in those 
times a new and surprising swiftness. It did not imply, as it would to-day, a slow and 
plodding progress. And, in fact, although the Diligences at that period established all 
over the country were then the competitive pacemakers, they became. by mere effluxion 
of time and the appearance of younger and more eager proprietors, the slow-coaches. 
The ancient proverb of the impossibility of putting new wine into old bottles (an old 
saw which, by the way, referred to leather, and not glass bottles), applied to the old 
Diligences, which as old-established affairs, could not remodel themselves to compete 
with the new. So Diligences became for the most part branch coaches, like the Derby 
Dilly through Ashbourne. 
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It was not until 1788 that we find a through Glasgow and London Stage, when 
Plummer’s coach professed to do the whole distance in sixty-five hours. It was not that 
the road itself presented any great difficulties. On the whole, it is an easy road, but 
the country beyond Manchester did not demand the accommodation, and Glasgow had 
not then developed a sufficient commercial importance. It is indeed probable that 
Plummer’s stage-coach was suggested only by the fact that this was the year of the 
Glasgow Mail being started. The mail was put on primarily for Post Office purposes, 
and that it was not established three or four years earlier Suggests that there were 
difficulties in inducing contractors to run it. Probably they considered there would 
not be a sufficient number of passengers to make it a paying concern. It did not 
actually run along the Manchester and Glasgow road as a whole, but followed the Great 
North Road as far as Boroughbridge, and thence went by Catterick, Greta Bridge, and 
Brough, to Penrith. The time taken was sixty-six hours. 

A Manchester Mail had been established in 1785 and took twenty-two hours. 
Repeated accelerations brought down the time, 1825-1837, to nineteen hours. 

The London, Carlisle, and Glasgow Mail altered its route a good many times in 
detail in the course of its career, which ended in 1848, and greatly expedited its pace. 
From 1812 to 1821 the time was fifty-six hours, fifty minutes, to fifty-seven hours. In 
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1825 it was forty-nine hours, Seventeen minutes; and in 1837, forty-two hours, nine 
minutes. The last Speeding-up was largely a result of Telford’s remodelling and 
Shortening of the Carlisle and Glasgow roads. 

A more modern period in London and Manchester coaching opened about 1821. 
It was that new time of the younger and more energetic London coach-proprietors, 
like Chaplin, Horne, and Sherman, who saw that the now most important commercial 
centre of Manchester gave them plenty of opportunity. It was now for London to instal 
coaches for Manchester and other places—not for the provinces—although, of course, the 
great London coach-proprietors had to seek and make arrangements with country allies, 
while such men as Teather, of Carlisle, Taylor, of Shrewsbury, and the Wetheralds, of 
Manchester, commanded undisputed sway in their own regions. 

The Manchester Defiance, started in 1821, seems to have begun the struggle for 
pre-eminence on the London and Manchester road. It was a provocative name, but the 
pace did not match the title. It took twenty-seven hours on the way. The next year 
it was twenty-four and a half hours. In 1 826, as the Royal Defiance, it still wanted 
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twenty-four hours, and was as easy going as the old Regulator which took a route 
through Buxton. But in 1821, there was a Manchester Telegraph which required 
twenty-nine and a half hours, so, although the Defiance and the Regulator, on their 
own merits, would seem to be the slowest of slow-coaches, they were really by com- 
parison, swiftsures. We have, however, no particulars of the running of these coaches, 
and do not know if ‘‘the coach slept,’”’ or how long it stopped to dine. 

At any rate, the new London coach-proprietors ended the night-coaches and the 
slow-coaches on the star routes. Sherman secured control of the old Manchester 
Telegraph, and ran it as a day-coach, leaving the ‘* Bull and Mouth 3 at 5 a.m., 
and getting into Manchester at 11.30 the same night, thus rousing Chaplin of the 
‘¢*Swan-with-Two-Necks”’ to a fury which impelled him to take over the old Defiance 
and make even time with the Telegraph. Sherman replied by increasing the speed of 
his coach, and so the TZelegraph did it in one hour less, at a speed of a little 

relve miles an hour. 
TEL ea enlhtae those rivals came Robert Nelson, of the “ Belle Sauvage,” on 
Ludgate Hill, with his Red Rover. The coach was red, the guard wore a red coat and 
hat. It went a route of its own to Manchester, and it was a night-coach. Sherman 
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saw it was good, and bought it ; Nelson then started the Beehive, a day-coach, not very 
fast, for it took twenty hours. 

By 1834 the fight for traffic, at all hours of day and night, and on all routes to 
Manchester, became a sheer obsession. One could travel for less than cost price, but 
cheap travelling—ten shillings inside and twenty shillings out—to or from Manchester— 
was dear indeed at the risks involved by racing and nursing. The Defiance, and the 
Peveril of the Peak were upset in 1835 and 1836 and three people lost their lives. It 
was, however, all ended by railways in 1837. 

We come now to the Bath road. Not a very long road: only 106 miles, but 
interesting in its story of coaching. Here indeed coaches were early established. The 
original Bath coach was the first of the Flying Machines, and was announced in 1667 
to go from the “ Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, to Bath thrice weekly in three days 
‘if God permit.’ A rival was on the road in 1711, and in 1716 there was a coach daily. 
A further coach was, in 1737, advertised to go once a week, very regularly, ‘*‘ on 
Wednesday or Thursday.” Bath was then, and long remained, the most fashionable 
resort outside London. The wealthy and the great went there very often, not so much 
because of the healing waters, but because it was the thing to do; and just because 
they were so great and so wealthy they were not the personages to travel by public 
coach. They often went in their own chariots, and with tremendous display. 

The classic instance, far above all others in pomp and circumstance, was 
the visit of the Earl of Chatham, who, in 1762, overcome by gout, halted his equipage 
(or, we may even say his procession) at Marlborough, and stayed some weeks there, 
at what was then the finest inn in England, the ‘‘ Castle,” which had been built in the 
seventeenth century by Lord Seymour, for a country residence, and had been enlarged, 
and was in 1740 the stately residence of Lady Hertford. In 1751 it had become an inn 
for *‘the quality.” The Earl of Chatham, however, could not endure even what 
‘quality ’’ were then to be found in the “ Castle,” as guests. He must have the 
establishment wholly to himself, with all the servants clothed in his livery. And 
incredible as it may appear, so it was done. The ‘Castle’ remained an inn until 1841, 
when, railways having taken away its trade, it was sold, and became the nucleus of 
Marlborough College. 

For this reason, that so many repaired to Bath by carriage or post-chaise, we do 
not hear very much about Bath road coaching until the eve of the nineteenth century. 
The Bristol Mail, the first of all the mail-coaches, began to run on August 2nd, 1784, 
and went through Bath. It was not merely the first, but also the fastest, of all the 
mails, and performed the 122 miles in eleven hours, forty-five minutes, a speed, including 
stops, of ten miles, three furlongs an hour. 

A leisurely coach, intended for those less enriched and ailing persons who desired 
to visit “‘the Bath” had rumbled along this road for many years. It was rather cruelly 
known as the “Sick, Lame, and Lazy.”’ The coach slept at the famous “ Pelican ” 
at Speenhamland, Newbury, an inn whose long bill was, with a wry sort of humour, 
declared to be as lengthy as that of the bird on the sign. . When, about 1800, that invalids’ 
coach was taken off a new Post-coach, to make the journey in one day, was installed 
in its stead, the ‘‘ Pelican” suffered accordingly. 

It was the Regency period that first woke up the old coaching ways of the Bath 
road. Bath had entered upon a very gay phase, and others than the exclusives then 
resorted to it : people who might indeed have no chariots of their own and did not feel 
inclined for the extravagance of post-chaises, but still were, in a sense, ‘ the quality.” 
Thus from 1815 the York House and Beaufort Hunt began to serve Bath. Yet there 
were even in 1821 some venerable relics of a slower age on the road. It is almost 
inconceivable that in this year a ‘‘ Two-days light Post-coach ” could be advertised, 
and expect to load well, on the announcement that it left the “Saracen’s Head” in 
Friday Street, Cheapside, at 10.45 a.m., slept at Reading, and setting out again at nine 
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in the morning arrived at Bath in the evening of the second day. And in the same 
year the old Defiance and J ndependent of years before were still going in eighteen and 
a half hours, by the Melksham and Devizes route, which forms an alternative to that 
by Calne and Chippenham, branching off to the left at Beckhampton Inn. 

Coaches were early on the road to Oxford. They did not, in the first years go 
beyond, and the long stretches of the Oxford, Gloucester and Milford Haven road 
were, for years after the London and Gloucester Mail was established, in 1785, little 
travelled by coaches. No one can Say When the Oxford stage mentioned in 1661, began, 
and no further mention is made of it. A similar stage is mentioned in 1667 , making 
the journey in two days. But a notable innovation occurred in 1669, when the Flying 
Coach in one day appeared. The curious feature of the Oxford and London coaches 
was that they ran only by licence from the Vice-Chancellor of the University, who 
appears to have had a veto overriding the common law of the land. This lasted until 
1731, when a stage-waggoner, having started a conveyance without that authority was 
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lodged in Oxford Gaol. The matter ended by the University authorities allowing hog 
prosecution to go by default. No one appeared against the miscreant, and it was 
ever after open for anyone who pleased to put a coach on the road. ; 

The one-day Flying Coach was a failure. Hven in 17 42 and in 1792 the two-day 
journey was ordinary. But Oxford became a good coaching centre. The pre 
Driving Club nursed many an amateur wap) from 1807, when John W me ten ae 
a few stages on the old “‘ heavy Gloucester.”’ It was at Oxford that gentlemen then 
often learned the nice art of driving four horses, and thus founded the era of gentlemen 
coachmen whose exploits made the Brighton road famous. The eiaates es . 
Birmingham was by Henley and Oxford, and passengers by the Pe of : a . eee 
the Worcester Old Fly often had the unpleasant experience of being eee - ce Cc 
pace by budding whips. It would occupy the pages of a complete pe v ell the 
tale of the coaches to and through Oxford, whose ass names form pee ae ; ee 
them the Age, Blenheim, Star, Royal William, Paul Pry, oO ate: ae ; pio 
could give the Tantivy the go-by on its way to or pete ae i Maal a : bes! 
enough, the most famous of them all at the last. It was smart, If no ; a 
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was considered at the last, and it was celebrated in the song, ‘“‘ The Tantivy Trot,” 
defiant of the railway :— 


‘* Let the steam pot hiss till it’s hot 
Give me the speed of the Tantivy trot.”’ 


We have now the Hast Anglian coaches to consider. That a Norwich stage existed 
in 1665 we know from a Norwich proclamation forbidding “ all passage-coaches ”’ to 
go to London. <A “ Confatharratt ” coach was on the Norwich Road in 1696, stage- 
waggons were on the road in 1729, but the first regular London and Norwich coach was 
the Norwich Machine of 1762, thrice weekly from the ‘ Maid’s Head,” in a day and a half. 
The London and Ipswich Post-coaches followed, in 1764, advertising that they had 
‘great conveniences for carrying game.” That came to be a very special feature of 
Nortolk and Suffolk coaching, and in the autumn, and as Christmas approached, when 
turkeys were sent in vast quantities to London, dead turkeys were so much more valuable 
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than live passengers that mere human beings often found it extremely difficult to secure 
a booking by any of the up-coaches. 

The two roads to Norwich, that by Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ipswich, and the 
way by Newmarket and Thetford, left the advantage, in point of distance, with the 
first-named, which was 110 miles long—the Newmarket route being two miles longer. 
And the first of these was not only the shorter of this trifling distance, but the favourite 
with proprietors and coachmen alike, for there are not merely many places on the way, 
where passengers might be picked up, but it is also an easierand more Sheltered road. 
The Norwich road by Newmarket and Thetford is lonely and unsheltered, going for 
the greater part of its course over wild heaths, very undesirable in bad weather. Thus 
it was not doing anything very early in the coaching way, even though at 
Bury St. Edmunds, on an alternative route, it had a fair-sized town to serve. Coaching 
is not more than vaguely spoken of here before 1769, when there were two Newmarket 
and Norwich coaches, one a Flying Machine. In 1782 there was the Diligence, and in 
1784 the ‘ Machine ” is found to be replaced by the Hapedition. It was in its build a 
‘freak ” coach, double-bodied, but it was an early example of careful springing, no 
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doubt because of the extra weight involved in the double body, which seated eight 
** insides.”? An attempt at outside seats, by which six passengers were really 
* accommodated,” instead of being obliged to sit directly on the roof and to hold on by 
iron “‘ bows,” is to be noted. The Expedition grew old-fashioned. Very belatedly, 
the proprietor discontinued it, or another coach to which they gave the same name, 
and in 1824 started the Magnet. This was put on to cope with the 1821 Telegraph 
and the Times, by Bury ; the route was that taken by the Newmarket and Norwich 
Mail, which always loaded so poorly that the Post Office had difficulties in finding a 
contractor to take or continue it at any price. 

Norwich was more directly served in the Post Office way by the Norwich Mail 
on the Colchester and Ipswich route. On the same road went the Yarmouth Mail 
as far as Ipswich, where it branched off. It was, like the Newmarket and Norwich 
Mail, not well supported, but it has at this time, at least, the literary interest of being 
the coach by which Dickens makes David Copperfield travel to Yarmouth in a late 
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September gale: one of the finest descriptions of a storm that has ever been printed. 

The Norwich road through Colchester and Ipswich is in general one of the pasiest. 
It is not a road where hills are to be expected, nor will any be Hoel! except four miles 
beyond Colchester, where the River Stour divides Essex and Suffolk. It is the 
e Constable Country.’’ There, at ‘‘ Dedham Gun Hill,” a short, but sharp and winding 
descent is made. Coaching history does not tell us of accidents here, but in our own 
era of mechanical traction they are frequent, and sometimes fatal. 

Let a conclusion to these brief coaching summaries of our chief highways be made 
with that singular route, the Cambridge, Ely, and King’s Lynn road. To Cambridge 
the first definitely-known stage-coach plied in 1750 twice a week, taking two days. 
Tt is as far as Cambridge, the road made famous by Hobson the carrier, ae ere mec 
Hobson whose way with would-be hirers of horses originated the Pee Nae 
Choice, that, or none.” In 1753 there were two Cambridge coaches, and ten years 
later the ‘‘ London and Cambridge Diligence.” . \ a : 

Great highway improvements rendered it possible in ee a on ware 
and Ely coach; while the London and Cambridge coaches increased to six, four o 
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them daily. So famous was the old name of Hobson, although none of his kin were 
left, that one of these coaches was called ‘‘ Hobson’s Stage.”” In 1804 began the 
Cambridge Telegraph, in seven hours, reduced in 1821 to six. In 1826 the Star of 
Cambridge began, and we are told it covered the 51 miles in four and a half hours. 

A very large number of coaches travelled the Cambridge road in 1821, and on to 
1847, when coaching ceased here: the Lynn Post-coach went through the whole 
97 miles in thirteen hours, the Lynn and Wells Mail in twelve hours, thirty-three 
minutes, the Lynn Union, the “ Lynn and Fakenham Post-coach,”’ and the Lord Nelson. 
In the ’forties, up to 1847, the Red Rover ran to Lynn daily, and the Norfolk Hero thrice 
weekly on to Wells. By 1845 the Lynn and Wells Mail was timed two hours quicker 
to Lynn, ten hours, thirty-three minutes. 

It has been remarked already that this is a peculiar road. From Cambridge it is 
almost wholly flat, and runs through the fenlands where old Hereward the Wake long 
defied the Conqueror, amid the swamps of Ely. There is no other road quite like it. 
Along this way drove Thomas Cross on the Lynn Union. Indeed, at different times 
between 1821 and 1847 he drove the lower, middle, and upper ground. Coachmen 
were an interesting study: why they became coachmen, from their personal and 
professional idiosyncrasies, and in their individual histories. None was more interesting 
than Thomas Cross. His father had been wealthy and had given his son, born in 1791, 
a good education. But the wealth vanished and Thomas had to drive a coach for his 
livelihood. He was unfortunate in the time of his birth, for railways drove him 
further away, until at last in 1847 they finished the Lynn Union while he was but 
fifty-six years of age. His career was ended. He petitioned Parliament for help, he 
wrote poetry, and an autobiography, and in 1865 he found a haven in the newly-opened 
Huggens College at Northfleet, an almshouse intended for those of somewhat gentle 
birth. There he died in 1877. 

And here, on this appropriate note, I will end. Like the old coachmen, ending 


their ground, ‘“‘T goes no further.” 
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COACHING 
ACROSS THE SANDS OF MORECAMBE BAY 


By 4. PAPE, BoA. dhs ae 


ATHER more than a hundred years ago there was at least one stretch of 
road in England, about ten miles in length, which had no turnpike gates, 
never required any repairs, and yet was constantly used by post-chaises, 
carriers’ carts, and coaches. This section of the coach road between 

Laneaster and Ulverston, consisting of the sands of Morecambe Bay, was covered by 
the sea for more than half the twenty-four hours of each day, so the old Lancaster 
advertisements of coaches to and from London at the beginning of the last century 
merely state that the coaches to and from Ulverston made the journey daily as the 
tides permit. These advertisements show the exact times of the arrival of the mail 
coach from the South and from the North respectively, and also mention what stage 
coaches went to Liverpool and Manchester. 

There is no evidence that the old road almost due north from Lancaster up to 
Kendal, and then westward past the southern end of Lake Windermere, at Newby 
Bridge, to Ulverston, was ever used by coaches. Not even when this route was 
shortened very considerably in 1820 by the opening of two turnpike roads (one from 
Carnforth to Milnthorpe and the other from Levens Bridge to Greenodd) was the road 
right round Morecambe Bay used by coaches ; they always went across the sands. 

The oversands coach from Laneaster set off either from the ‘‘Commercial’’ Inn, 
or the ‘¢ King’s Arms,’’ and proceeded by two narrow streets, China Lane and Bridge 
Street, down to the Lune. Bridge Street, very narrow, winding and steep, is very 
little altered from what it was a century ago, and it still remains a silent witness to 
the skill of the drivers at that time. The old bridge over the Lune, by which the 
coaches crossed to Skerton, has long since passed away. For three miles from Skerton 
to Hest Bank the route was on land, but from the latter place a start was made out 


into the bay. 
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The times for crossing the sands were to a certain extent fixed by the state of 
the tide. It was safest to set off any time after the tide had been ebbing for about 
four hours, and it was not safe to set off if the tide down the bay had been coming in 
for more than two hours, although the sands were then dry and it might seem safe 
enough. Therefore it often happened that the daily coach from Ulverston came 
ashore at Hest Bank when it was dusk. To guide in the right direction travellers 
coming by the sands a powerful lantern was lighted every evening in a specially-built 
upper room at Hest Bank Hotel. The old lantern room still remains, but part of the 
glass on one side has been removed for the insertion of a fireplace, and modern buildings 
interrupt the view to the shore. 

When the sands were very wet the horses had great difficulty in pulling the heavy 
coaches across the sands, which were frequently intersected by small channels. Some- 
times the load of luggage and the extra passengers on top of the coach proved too 
much in a strong wind. Early in 1802 there was such a gale that by mere friction a 
mill at Cockerham was set on fire, and the oversands coach was blown over soon after 
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it had set out from Hest Bank. On this occasion the three passengers, all inside, 
escaped unhurt. 

The first really difficult crossing of any considerable stream was about two miles 
out in the bay when the Keer had to be forded. Up to the year 1820 each driver 
made his own choice of a crossing, but after that date, until the Furness Railway was 
opened in 1857, an assistant guide over the Kent or Lancaster sands had to show all 
travellers where it was safe to cross the Keer. He wentin frontof the coach, prodding 
with a long pole to make sure that the sands kept hard and firm, as sometimes they 
were made shifting and unsafe by the action of the Swiftly-running water. 

From the Keer, for the next four miles, the sands were usually hard and dry, but 
then came the most difficult part of the journey, the crossing of the Kent. The 
channels of the Kent are always changing and the main stream is swift, though it may 
not be very deep at low tide. As the Swaying coach came on towards the fords it 
would be met by the guide, a Strange figure of aman, wild and unkempt, witha Shaggy 
sheepskin thrown across his horse. He had stuck into the sands at regular intervals 
little branches or bushes, usually of broom, to mark the way to the first safe ford. 
Two, three, or even four channels—they varied very considerably even at intervals of 
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only a few days—might be crossed before the guide would come up to the coach and 
Stick his sheepskin cap inside. Having received due recognition of his services, he rode 
back across the fords to escort travellers. 

Many are the quite true stories of people lost on the sands, drowned because they 
have been overtaken by the incoming tide. Such accidents could not happen to 
those who travelled by the oversands coach, because it went only when the tides 
Served. But the coaches used to meet with all sorts of mishaps. Those employed 
in the first instance were much too heavy. Later they were changed for specially- 
designed coaches of lighter construction. The four horses found it hard enough to 
pull their load over the fairly dry sands, but they were often much more distressed in 
crossing the Kent. 

In August, 1825, the coach was crossing one of the Kent channels when a strong 
wind was blowing. Suddenly the coach lurched to one side in its uneven passage 
and was blown over. All the passengers and three of the horses were saved. In 
October of the same year, despite the guide’s care, the coach in mid-stream began to 
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settle down in the soft sand, so the horses were quickly unloosed, the passengers taken 
off, and the coach was abandoned. But before the tide came in empty casks had been 
roped to the coach, and some days later the battered coach, half-full of sand, came 
ashore near Poulton-le-Sands, now modern Morecambe. This device for lifting vehicles 
which became embedded in the soft sand was first employed after a coach had been 
abandoned for several days in one of the Kent channels. The coach was entirely lost 
to view, but one day it was noticed half submerged some distance further down the 
stream. It was full of sand and could not be shifted. Then someone conceived the 
bright idea of buoying the coach up with a few empty barrels. At the next low tide 
the coach was found practically empty of sand, and horses were able to be yoked up 
to it and it was brought ashore. ; 

Among the stories of accidents due to quicksands one is told inthe Lancaster Gazette 
in 1828. On August 30th the oversands coach, on its way from Lancaster to Ulverston, 
suddenly sank into the sands. The passengers escaped without Injury, though a 
comedian who had been performing at Lancaster during the assizes had a narrow escape. 
He went back to save the luggage of some of the other passengers and sank up aoe 
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armpits in the quicksand. Only with difficulty was he rescued by the help of three of 
the other passengers. 

After passing across the last ford of the Kent the journey to the shore at Cart 
Lane, between Grange and Kent’s Bank, is comparatively easy and can be accomplished 
in rather more than half an hour. The guide’s cottage is a well-known landmark, and 
the guide is an old institution, dependent in medieval times on Cartmel Priory. In 
1548 he was given the Cart house at Cart Lane, three closes of land, and £5 per annum. 
The present guide still has the house and lands, but the money payment has been 
augmented. In the summer time he often ferries people across the Kent channel, which 
now runs close to the shore by Cart Lane. They are visitors who want to go to Arnside 
or Silverdale by the most direct course. 

From Cart Lane for nearly three miles the coach used to proceed by land through 
Flookburgh and on to Sandgate. After 1810 from Flookburgh through Carke to the 
sand side became the regular route for the coaches. Mr. James Stockdale, in his “ Annals 
of Cartmel,” states: ‘‘ Two long coaches, then called, provincially, ‘ Dillies,’ holding each 
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thirteen inside passengers, and a heavy load of luggage and passengers on the top, 
passed through the whole length of Flookburgh in my remembrance, every day, I think, 
except perhaps on Sundays. At one time there was a stron g opposition, and then the 
number of coaches was increased to three or four every running day. These coaches, 
it was at last found out, were too heavy for the passage over Morecambe Bay, inasmuch 
as they frequently got fast in the quicksands ; so lighter coaches, holding fewer passengers, 
were substituted for the long ones, and as the hill on the west side of Flookburgh was 
very steep, and the bridges and the road at the low end of Carke had been widened 
and made convenient for carriages, the road through the western or upper part of 
Flookburgh became wholly disused by the coaches, which from that time passed along 
the more level road through Carke.”’ 

From the sand side of Cartmel promontory across to the land within one mile of 
Ulverston the distance is less than one-third of the sands between Hest Bank and Kents 
Bank, yet it used to be more dreaded in days gone by. The channel of the Leven near 
the Ulverston shore was deep, but a guide was maintained to indicate the Safe way. 
He also used what was known as the method of ‘ brobbing.”” He put small branches 
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of broom or furze, called « brogs,” in the sand to show the right way to the ford. The 
present guide has a house near the shore and is maintained out of the Duchy of Lancaster 
revenues. 

About a mile west of the coach route in the centre of the estuary is Chapel Island, 
so called because the old monks of Furness built an oratory there, where prayers 
were daily offered for the safety of the souls of such as crossed the sands with the 
morning tide. 

In one of her letters Mrs. Hemans, the poetess, thus refers to her journey: “I 
must not omit to tell you that Mr. Wordsworth not only admired our exploit in crossing 
the Ulverston sands as a deed of derring-do, but as a decided proof of taste. The lake 
scenery, he says, is never seen to such advantage as after the passage of what he ealls its 
majestic barrier.”’ 

This remained a coach route in the North of England long after railways had 
superseded the coaches on most of the turnpike roads. Even as early as 1841 the local 
paper at Lancaster was sighing after the old coaching days because the mail train had 
just taken three hours and ten minutes in coming from Preston, owing to the rain freezing 
upon the rails so that the engine wheels could not grip. And yet in the same paper 
nine years later there is an account of a Hest Bank coach being lost on the sands asit was 
crossing to Silverdale. 

When the first church at Grange-over-Sands was built and consecrated in 1Sba. 
the Rev. Mr. Rigg, having been appointed the first incumbent, came by the oversands 
coach with precious documents in his valise. Unfortunately the coach began to settle 
down in soft sand as it was crossing the Kent. The outside passengers were quickly 
taken off and the horses unyoked, when the coachman suddenly remembered the reverend 
gentleman inside. As he was very delicate he had shut up all the windows and muffled 
himself in so many rugs that he was only dragged out with great difficulty through a 
window, as the doors were stuck fast in the sand. Months afterwards the coach was 
washed up near Holme Island, about four miles up-stream, and thedeeds in Mr. Rigg’s 
valise were sufficiently legible to prove his rights of ownership. 
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By FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


THE LAST STAGE OF A TRIP OF 150 MILES 
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FIFTEEN YEARS ON THE ROAD 


By FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


URING fifteen years on the road, that sport of sports, coaching, has 

undergone many changes, both in and around Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

The passing of many gentlemen of the “ Old Guard,” and the loss of some 

prominent whips of recent years have made big gaps in the ranks, while 

the disinclination of the rising generation for the patient practice and acquiring of 

that experience necessary for finished horsemanship, are accountable for the present 
decline of four-in-hand driving. 

The popularity of the automobile, not only for the purposes of utility and con- 
venience, but also for recreation, with its wider range of travel, and the modern mania 
for speed, seem to have permanently displaced the one-time pleasure of jogging about 
in the breaking-cart, the “ runabout,” and pair-horse trap, all sound old aids for the 
future coachman. 

There are, however, some big stables still ‘‘ equipped for the game,” but their coaches 
are not ‘‘ turned out ”’ as frequently as they should be, and it seems that some encourage- 
ment might be given to the practical side of the sport if every man who is able to do so 
would drive on all possible occasions. 

Get your team out at least once a week—winter and summer 
and footing will permit ; line up at all suitable sporting events in your locality, or take 
a day-drive for lunch, to any of the famous old hostelries in the near-by country, and, 
best of all, go on a driving trip of several days’ duration sometime in the spring or fall 
of each year; see if you and your horses are equal to the occasion and can stand the 
real test of steady work on the road. , 

Coaching in and around Philadelphia is still possible, and even a pleasant diversion, 
if one is willing to adapt one’s self to present-day conditions. The absence of heavy 
grades, the improved condition of several highways leading out of town, and the many 
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old road houses and picturesque inns within a radius of fifteen to twenty miles of the 
city, all contribute to make a one or two day trip on the road most delightful. Coaching 
parties for shorter runs, to local horse shows, race meetings and hunt clubs give still 
further opportunity for enjoying the “ grand old sport,’? and a line up of even two or 
three four-in-hands, ‘ parked at the rail’ on these occasions, lends a certain sporting 
flavour which cannot be obtained by a hundred automobiles. The Quaker City is 
fortunate in having such places as the “Old King of Prussia’? Inn, in the Chester Valley, 
the ** William Penn” Hotel, at Gwynedd Corner, the ‘Three Tuns” Inn, near Ambler, 
and the ‘‘Hatboro” Inn, to which one can drive for lunch and return the same day. 
Trips over the week-end, or longer, are practical on good roads to the “Green Tree” 
Inn, at West Chester, Pa., Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, New Jersey—a pleasant stop 
overnight—or to Lakewood, by way of Trenton, Hightstown, and Freehold, and 
returning by way of Princeton, all full of interest for the coachman who may pride 
himself on working one team all the way through and expect to find them fit 
each morning. The drive from Philadelphia to Delaware Water Gap and return, about 
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one hundred and sixty miles, is a beautiful trip in the late spring, and comfortably 
accomplished with one team by stopping overnights at Quaker Town and Wind Gap 
on the outbound trip, and at Easton and Doylestown on the return journey. Yet 
another trip of some hundred and forty miles leads from Philadelphia through Pottstown 
and Reading, returning through Allentown and Quakertown. The latter two places 
are overnight stops, and Philadelphia is reached within the week. 

For an all-day team, the trotter-and-thoroughbred-cross seems a practical type, 
having just enough blood to keep them moving cheerfully and up to their collars, yet 
not hot enough to fuss or worry. In these days of asphalt and other smooth surface 

pavements, the horses, of course, must be shod with rubber pads, and unless your team 
is very unsteady, or the crown of the road is abnormally high, you will be able to road 
along with comfort for your cattle, and pleasure and safety for your passengers. Good 
results on a long trip with one team are obtainable by driving, say, from nine to twelve 
o’clock in the morning, and from three to six in the afternoon of each day. Under 
this leisurely schedule you can keep the same horses going for several days, covering 
anywhere from twenty-five to forty miles a day, according to the convenience of stopping 
places, and the condition of roads, grades, and weather. Following the advice and 
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experience of experts, it is generally best to use a brake on long driving trips in America 
especially if the route leads off the regular improved thoroughfares, where soft fone 
or h -aVY grades are to be encountered. Another reason is that a brake is aii tanre 
vement and practical, as one finds many of the small barns and countrv stables lacking 
in room and proper equipment, making the care of a coach cumbersome if not 
impossible. | 

A hew difficulty that is fast developing in America is the Shortage of satisfactory 
Stabling, especially in the larger towns and the smaller cities. Nor mitre such accom- 
modations exist, is it always easy to locate them. It is indeed a Serious matter to 
arrive with a tired or hot team after a fifteen or twenty mile stage, only to find vour 
once comfortable livery stable turned into an imposing garage ! | Perhaps you are 
forced to stow your horses in what was formerly an office or a harness room, or worse 
still, in other nooks and corners long since mouldy and insanitarv from disuse. A 
good horseman is not satisfied to house his horses for the night amid such surroundings, 
yet the animals must have Shelter, and that is frequently all that can be obtained, 
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This reason, I fear, sooner or later is going to be the one factor which will put an end 
to any extended road trips, and limit coaching to very local activities. 

Some of my most delightful experiences have been occasional coaching trips in 
England, France, and Germany, where new scenery, crowded thoroughfares, strange 
customs and ever-changing combinations of horses, not only keep the amateur on his 
mettle, but add fresh interest to the sport of driving. Surely this is a good way to enjoy 
the open country and the constant variety of scene, especially in England, where the 
top of a coach carries one above the gloomy walls enclosing many of the large estates, 
and where the narrow and winding lanes in some localities make motoring more or less 
dangerous. 

I venture to set down an outline of some of my driving trips abroad. On August 
25rd, 1910, I drove a coach from the Carlton Hotel, London, to Hampton Court, returning 
the same day. Three days later, we went from the Carlton to Windsor, spending the 
night at the “ White Hart,’’ Windsor, returning the following day. 

On several occasions, in France, I drove from the Hotel Meurice, Paris, to the 
Hotel Reservoir, Versailles, returning the same day. From the same starting-point 
to St. Germain for lunch at the Pavilion Henri IV before return, we undertook 
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Leaving Paris on June 26th, 1909, I drove to Fontainebleau, lunching at Melun, 
changing horses at Montjeron. The following day we returned over the same roads. 

In Germany, on July 7th, 1909, with a smart yellow-wheeled coach and a good 
cross-team of two chestnuts and two grays, I drove from the Hotel Bristol, Berlin, to 
Potsdam for lunch, and back in the afternoon. 

Every coachman wants the pleasure and recollection of driving over the famous 
old Brighton road from London, so rich in coaching tradition and driving lore of bygone 
days. Fortunate is he who had the opportunity to tool a four-in-hand along this ancient 
highway before tramways, automobiles, and the terrible stress of war traffic entirely 
obliterated the picturesque landmarks of a grand old past—gone, perhaps for ever! 

On July 8th, 1912, I drove with a party of friends over this historic route on a 
coaching trip from London to Paris, making the following schedule: To Epsom for 
lunch, Reigate for overnight, Cuckfield for lunch, Brighton that evening, employing 
a very satisfactory outfit (coach, horses, grooms, etc.) from C. 8S. Ward & Sons, Brompton 
Road, London. 


APPROACHING PARIS 


At Brighton we said good-bye to Mr. Ward (who returned to London by train), 
and crossing from Newhaven to Dieppe, found Mr. Howlett, of Paris, waiting for us 
and everything ready for my drive to Paris as follows: To Totes for lunch, and Rouen 
for overnight, to Pont de l’Arche for lunch, and Vernon for overnight, to Mantes for 
lunch, and St. Germain overnight, to Paris next morning. 

It was a great trip and a coaching experience never to be forgotten. No mishaps, 
and everything worked out admirably, thanks to Mr. Edwin Howlett’s careful and 
competent management. 

Coaching parades and club drives with our Four-in-hand Club were always sporting 
events of special interest. The former, as dress affairs—the presence of ladies in 
appropriate finery, the men in top hats, and coach, harness, and liveries in full ‘ Park” 
equipment—the latter, generally stag parties on one coach, with several members 
supplying their own teams for each stage of a run out to the Country Club or perhaps 
a member’s home for luncheon. 

Like all other sports, coaching lapsed during the stress and strain of the Great 
War—stern necessity and the absorbing interest of a world conflagration naturally 
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precluded all thought of pleasure and recreation. Eyen yet, serious problems of govern- 
ment and industry are demanding Satisfactory solution. 

In spite of these set-backs, however, there are already signs of a healthy revival 
in many athletic activities, especially hunting, polo, and horse-racing. These signs 
bid well for the future of “ man’s best friend,” and with it all may we not hope that 
there will still be some for whom ‘‘ the rattling bar hath charms,” as “ the team trots 
merrily o’er the road.” 
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MR. W. A. BARRON DRIVING HIS CHAMPION TEAM 
IN THE OLYMPIA MARATHON, 1923 


COACHING CELEBRITIES 


MR. WILLIAM A. BARRON 

Mr. W. A. Barron, son of the late Captain Herbert Barron, 72nd Highlanders, was 
born in 1868. 

Educated at Clifton College, he took part in the usual school games, was a keen 
cricketer, and played at half-back in the XV for a couple of seasons. On leaving 
Clifton he went straight to business, entering the financial concern directed by his father, 
and in due course became a member of the Stoek Exchange. Te is now principal of 
Messrs. Barron Brothers. 

It was in 1895 that he took up coaching, making his first appearances with 
Mr. Arthur Fownes’s coach. Since then he has been continuously associated with 
this form of sporting recreation, has participated in practically every Coaching Marathon 
for twenty years, and has become a familiar figure at the International Horse Show, at 
Richmond, and elsewhere. For some considerable period Mr. Barron drove the Hampton 
Court coach in winter, and the Windsor coach in summer, and his road experience is 
varied and extensive. 

The Westbourne Cup for officers’ chargers, heavy-weight, competed for annually 
at; Olympia, is the gift of Mr. Barron, and he has shown himself in many ways deeply 
interested in the welfare and continuance of the International Horse Show, besides 
that part which he always plays as a competitor in many Classes. 

In 1911 at Richmond for the first time Mr. Barron took first prize for a private 
team, beating Judge Moore. 

In 1914 Mr. Barron won the Second Berkeley Challenge Cup, the Russian Challenge 
Cup, the International Gold Challenge Cup for the Coaching Marathon, the International 
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Gold Challenge Cup for Park Teams, and the Corinthian Field Cup; his Cadogan Flash 
won the Novice Single and Single over 16 hands, and, still at Olympia in June, 1914, 
Mr. Barron took the Novice Pairs and the Pairs over 16 hands. In addition, he 
was successful at Reigate (Open Four-in-hands), took the Richmond Challenge Cup 
(Four-in-hands), the Open Four-in-hands at Ranelagh, and the Road Team prize there, 
and the Four-in-hands at the Royal Show, Shrewsbury, with the Open '‘Four-in-hands 
at Peterborough. 

[lis list of successes in the three preceding years were of note, but the year 1914 
capped them all. 

After the European warg Mr. Barron’s long list of successes was continued, the 
year 1922 surpassing all his previous successes both in number and quality. It is of 
interest to reproduce a list of this remarkable series: At Richmond, First for Private 


Team ; at Olympia, First for Pairs over 15.2 hands, Second for Pairs over 15.2 hands, 
First for Road Team, First for Tandem over 15.2 hands, First for Single over 16 hands, 
First for Park Team, First for Marathon Park Team, Second for Marathon Road 
Team and First for Champion Cup Tandem ; at Imber Court, First for Marathon 
Park Team, and First for Marathon Road Team; at the Royal Show, Cambridge, 
Virst for Park Team. 

The year 1923 was also noteworthy, Mr. Barron’s prizes being as follows: At 
Richmond, First for Park Team; at Olympia, First for Park Team and First for 
Marathon Park Team ; at the Royal Show, Neweastle-on-Tyne, First for Park Team : 
at Imber Court, First for Park Team and First for Road Team. 

Mr. Barron is by no means conservative in his devotion to sport, for he enjoys 
horseback exercise and plays golf. 

Ile is a member of Ranelagh and the Conservative Club, and resides at 91, West- 
bourne Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
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Gold Challenge Cup for Park Teams, and the Corinthian Field Cup; his Cadogan Flash 
won the Noviee Single and Single over 16 hands, and, still at Olympia in June, 1914, 
Mr. Barren took the Novice Pairs and the Pairs over 16 hands. Tn addition, he 
Was suceessful at Reigate (Open Four-in-hands), took the Richmond Challenge Cup 
(Pour-in-hands), the Open Four-in-hands at Ranelagh, and the Road Teams prize there, 
aud the Four-in-hands at the Royal Show, Shrewsbury, with the Open 'Four-in-hands 
at Peterborough. ) ) 

[lis list of successes in the three preceding years were of note, but the year 1914 
capped them all. 

After the Ruropean wargMr. Barron’s long list of successes was continued. the 
year 1922 surpassing all his previous successes both. in number and quality. It is of 
interest to reproduce a list of this remarkable series: At Richmond, First for Private 


a 


j 3 W. A. Rouch 
t ; MR. W. A. BARRON’S CHAMPION TANDEM, 1922 


‘ 


Team ; at Olympia, First for Pairs over 15.2 hands, Second for Pairs over 15.2 hands, 
First for Road Team, First for Tandem over 15.2 hands, First for Single over 16 hands, 
First for Park Team, First for Marathon Park Team, Second for Marathon Road 
Team and First for Champion Cup Yandem; at Tiber Court, First for Marathon 
Park Team, and First for Marathon Road Team; at the Royal Show, Cambridge, 
First for Park Team. ay - is 

The year 1923 was also noteworthy, My. Harron’s prizes being as follows: At 
Riehmond, First for Park Team ; at Olympia, First for Park Team and First for 
Marathon Park Team ; at the Royal Show, Neweastle-on-Tyne, First for Park Team : 
at Tmber Court, First for Park Team and First for owl Team. | 

Mr. Barron is by no means conservative in his devotion to sport, for he enjoys | 
horseback exercise and plays golf. 

He is a member of Ranelagh and the Conservative Club, and resides at 91, West. 
honyne Terrace, Hyde Park, W. ' 
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W. A, Rouch 
MR. W. A. BARRON’S TEAM LEAVING OLYMPIA SHOW RING 


Cadogan Spark Mayiair Maid 
Cadogan Monarch . Cadogan Flash 


Never beaten as a team in Show Ring or Marathon 


MR. W. A. BARRON DRIVING THE VENTURE COACH IN THE RICHMOND MARATHON 


Crossing the Serpentine Bridge, Hyde Park 
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MISS AGNES SYLVIA BROCKLEBANK 

Miss Agnes Sylvia Brocklebank is the second daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Brocklebank, of Irton Hall, Cumberland. Educated in Paris, Miss Brocklebank had, 
while there, some tuition in driving from the famous four-in-hand whip, Edwin Howlett, 
the instructor of many of the finest whips of England, America, and the Continent. 

At the present time Miss Brocklebank’s name is familar to all true lovers of the 
horse as the winner of many coaching events at Olympia and elsewhere, always driving 
her teams in the show ring herself. She has made many driving tours with her coach, 
over mountain passes in the Lake district, amongst the Derbyshire hills, and in Wales. 
Her longest drive was from Liverpool to London, which she did with one team in 
eight days, averaging twenty-five miles a day. She has also driven most of the London 
road coaches. 

Miss Brocklebank started horse-breeding in 1907, and in that year first appeared 


MISS A. SYLVIA BROCKLEBANK’S TANDEM PAIR 


in the show ring, winning four first prizes and two cups. In 1908 she won the 
Coaching Competition at Olympia for the quickest change of teams, driving her show 
team into the ring. The second team was held by four grooms, and with the ald 
of the guard, W. Payne, these men changed teams in the record time of forty-eight 
seconds. : 

In 1909 Miss Brocklebank was reserve in the Marathon Coach Drive from Hampton 
Court to Olympia ; she is the only lady whip who has driven in any of the Marathon or 
Corinthian coaching contests. In 1910 she again won a number of prizes, and in 1912 
she brought out her famous grey gelding, Optimistic, and bay gelding, Illumination, 
and won a number of prizes, including first prize in Tandem atthe International Ilorse 
Show at Olympia, which they followed up by winning many prizes at all the leading 
shows, including first and Tandem Gold Challenge Cup at the Dublin Society’s Show in 
1912 and 1913. 

Miss Brocklebank continued to take prizes in 1914, for she was second: ip the 
Richmond Marathon, and second for the Road Teams at Olympia. Her exhibits form 
a feature each year at Olympia, Richmond, the Royal, and the leading county shows. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to give a detailed account of all the prizes won by 
Miss Brocklebank, for she has been extraordinarily successful ; but her greatest triumphs 
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Horse Show for the thn tne i raceecog eae Co af he Dulin Soe’ 
Gold Challenge Cup at the Royal Aaron S i cate a ee sie a 
time in succession, with the ammennntecs Pea : ae sae i i ae 
tandem in this fon was neues cere - SI ‘ 2 has: we eee aos va we 
S S aten. She also won first at Dublin with her well- 
matched four-in-hand of bay geldings, the off leader being bred at her stud. 
Optimistic and Tlumination again swept the board in 1920 and 1921, carrying off 
the Tandem Gold Challenge Cup at the Royal Show in both these years ane ae it 
outright for the second time, and making what we believe is a record, in winning the 
Tandem Champion Cup at the Royal four times in succession. : 
Miss Brocklebank is fond of hunting, and has enjoyed some good days with Mr. 
‘Fernie’s and the Cottesmore packs. She is also a keen shot. Miss Brocklebank was 
awarded an O.B.E. for the work she did during the war as the Commandant of the 


oh 
MISS BROCKLEBANK’S FOUR-IN-HAND AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 
DUBLIN SOCIETY’S HORSE SHOW, 1919 


Agricultural Section of the Women’s Legion. Her country address is Wing Grange, 
Oakham. 


ERE ACY Maki Sy BUG Rite 
Prominent among the older school of coaching men was Mr. Richard Budgett, 


late of Stoke Park, Guildford, Surrey ; Brookfield, Buckingham; and 26, Portman 
Square, W. | 
Born in 1851, from his earliest youth he showed a marked instinet for sporting 
interests and was intent upon all out-of-door pursuits, and, before he reached the age 
of twenty, had travelled in Egypt and Palestine, and had himself made and cleaned 
one of the best collections of birds that had fallen to a single gun. He gratified his love 
of travel by visiting almost every country in the world, and, as a lad, had many 
adventures, especially while shooting buffalo with cowboys upon the plains in the 
district where Kansas City has since developed. In the Desert of Sinai he travelled by 
horse as well as by camel, an unusual experience more than fifty years ago: his journey 
began in Egypt and he reached Damascus. 
He was soon successful in breeding dogs, amongst them Doctor, the champion 
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Dandie Dinmont, illustrated in Stonehenge’s standard book, ‘‘On the Dog.” Te was 
fond of shooting over dogs, and trained many a prize pointer, setter, and retriever. 

A notable judge of horses, Mr. Budgett was not a breeder on a large scale, but he 
bred four remarkable mares (sisters, of the old Yorkshire hackney type), which, as a 
team, brought him a series of annual triumphs and were never beaten in the show ring, 
In later years, too, he was constantly seen at Coaching Club meets and competitions, 
always driving bays without White, with black points. His team was generally taken 
for a three weeks’ coaching tour during September at twenty miles or so a day, and he 
always turned his horses out to grass for winter months. 

When he occasionally appeared at the London shows the public, who seemed to 
expect him to win, were seldom disappointed, fine cups having been repeatedly secured 
at Ranelagh, Hurlingham, Slough, Windsor, and Richmond. At the Olympia Show in 


MR. RICHARD BUDGETT’S COACH AND TEAM 


1907, he defeated the team which had previously won the International Prize, and the 
Gold Cup (a copy of the Warwick Vase) was handed to him by the present King, then 
the Prince of Wales. 

During 1912, °13, and ’14 he added the interest of road coaching to his other sporting 
pursuits and was glad to think that, when he was over sixty, he secured as much fun 
as he ever had in his life by financing and running the New Times coach between London 
and Guildford six days a week during the summer season, generally driving it himself. 
His conspicuous skill in bitting and handling horses had free play with the various 
excellent teams provided by Mr. John Wimbush, from whose stables he horsed the 
coach. Mr. Budgett was a wonderful ‘ whip ” and was well known for the rapid and 
brilliant manner in which he negotiated the London traffic. 

Mr. Budgett did comparatively little ‘acing, but won his first four chases in 
Successive years. After riding second in four out of. five subsequent races, he felt 
that he had started too late (at forty) and laid aside his salmon and grey colours. 

It was from his hunting-box at Brookfield, Buckingham, that he hunted regularly 
half his life with the Grafton, Bicester, and Whaddon Chase packs. He was known as a 
good man across country and as a hard rider, having unusually good ‘* hands,’ whether 
he was in the saddle or driving tandem, or team. As showing his fearlessness, it is 
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worth mentioning th: a ee Ce oe 
ens eae that he broke his right leg on three occasions in dealing with horses, 
a any ob 1er accidents. He said always that he hunted to ride, did not ride to 
vunt, and he preferred to retire from the field in his sixtieth year before he was t Id 
to ** cut along.” at. - ee 
neg hi ; Budgett Was a popular judge of horses in every part of the country. He served 
n rout ae eee ; . y. Le 
: a eee of the Coaching Club and of the Hunters? Improvement Society. 
n 1yl4 he judged practically all the team classes at Olvmnja 
To hi : asses at Olympia. 
0 his sporting tastes were allied a great love of literature and the arts, and, as quite 
a young man, he formed a eollecti : eee 
on ! ene ed a collection of etchings and mezzotints which include many 
ces examples. Throughout his lite he added with discriminating judgment to the 
choice collection of pictures by old Italian and modern masters which were left him by 
his father. | 
= ene the seven years 1n which Mr. Budgett was a captain in the Royal Bucks 
ussars, under his friend Lord Chesham’s command, he endeared himself to both officers 


SOME OF THE CUPS AWARDED TO MR. RICHARD BUDGETT 


wid men and was much missed when, in 1896, he retired on account of ill-health. 
His social clubs were the Cavalry and Boodles. 


THE LATE COLONEL J. A. SMITH CUNINGHAME, D.L. 

Colonel John Anstruther Smith Cuninghame, of Caprington Castle, Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire, the son of the late Mr. William Cuninghame, was born on 15th November, 
1852. He was educated at Harrow, where he played in the football XI for one season, 
and at Cambridge. 

Colonel Smith Cuninghame joined the 2nd Life Guards in 1876, and served with 
that distinguished regiment until 1902, when he retired with the rank of colonel. He 
saw active service in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, receiving the Egyptian Medal 
and the Khedive’s Star. 

A keen lover of horses, he hunted with Lord Kglinton’s hounds, the Pytchley, 
and the Grafton, and with most of the packs within easy reach of London. At different 
times he has ridden in many point-to-point and regimental races. For some twenty 
years Colonel Smith Cuninghame was a member of the Four-in-hand Club and used 
to drive his own coach, preferring bays. He may be described as an ardent coaching 
man and a regular attendant of the coaching meets. 

Most of his shooting was done in Scotland, where he rented a moor for years, He 
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did a little deer-stalking and much preferred grouse shooting to coverts. In_ his 
early days in the Army, Colonel Smith Cuninghame assisted the Household Brigade 
at cricket. 

He was a Deputy-Lieutenant for Ayrshire. Among his social clubs were the Army 
and Navy, Marlborough, and Bachelors’. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN QUINTIN DICK 

Captain Quintin Dick, who was a well-known coaching enthusiast and member of the 
Four-in-hand and the Coaching Club, first started to drive a four-in-hand team when 
he was living in Somerset. With a natural skill in handling the ribbons, by perseverance 
and gentleness with his teams, he became a thoroughly capable amateur coachman, 
and was perfectly competent to handle a team of high-spirited thoroughbreds. 

Captain Quintin Dick gained a large number of prizes, including a first at the 
Olympia Horse Show and a first at Richmond in 1911. He also secured the Gold Cup 
at Olympia. 

His magnificent bay brown thoroughbred team moved beautifully and their superb 
action was a joy to behold. Upstanding, clean of limb, deep-girthed, shapely, and well- 
balanced, the team stepped out in complete harmony. 

Monarch and Royal Boy, the leaders, stood 15.3 hands. The former was by Forest 
King, for which the late Judge Moore paid £5,000. The wheelers, Brown Boy and 
New Boy (16 hands), were fine Yorkshire-bred horses of rare quality. The former pair 
were usually in evidence at shows, but Captain Quintin Dick also had three other fine 
16-hand horses in Juperic, Brave Member, and Premier, all possessed of good action 
and free goers. 

Captain Quintin Dick’s coach, one of the lightest and most compact ever on the 
road, was the handiwork of Mr. Shanks, and its smooth and easy running was often 
the subject of remark. 

At all meets of the Coaching Club, at Ranelagh, or Richmond, Captain Quintin Dick 
was always to the fore, and his wife was ever to be seen on the box beside him. 
Mrs. Quintin Dick won many prizes with her ponies, and, under her husband’s tuition, 
was able to drive a four-in-hand with remarkable ability. 

In late years, when coaching has been so largely ousted by the advent of the motor 
car, Captain Quintin Dick virtually pensioned off his team, Monarch and Royal Boy 
having joined the majority. 


SENOR MIGUEL A. MARTINEZ DE HOZ 

Of all the citizens of the Argentine Republic no one is better known or more popular 
in this country than the subject of the present sketch, and none has a more rightful 
place in a volume dealing with the subject of Coaching. 

Senor Miguel A. Martinez de Hoz is the son of Sefior José Martinez de Hoz, who 
was an early pioneer of progress in the Argentine, and, among other things, founder and 
first president of the Argentine Rural Society. He was educated in England, where 
he spent some fourteen years, before he took over (in 1889) the family estates inherited 
on the death of his father in 1873 ; having never forgotten his native land, it was during 
his sojourn in this country that he learned to appreciate the great future that lay before 
the Argentine and to gain his affection for Bnglish customs and life. On assuming 
the management of the estancia ‘“Chapadmalal” in the Argentine Republic, he spared 
no expense in the improvement of the native breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep by 
judicious importation of the best strains available. 

@ Devoting himself mainly to shires, hackneys, polo ponies, shorthorn cattle, Lineoln 
sheep, and later to thoroughbreds, Don Miguel had on the estancia “ Chapadmalal,”’ 
which covers sixty-four and a half square miles, some two thousand horses, fifteen 
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thousand head of cattle, a 
bluest of English blood. 


Cf the hackney sires imported by Sefior Martinez de Hoz, the best known are 
Hugegate Fashion, Marvellous, and H opwood Viceroy, twice Champion at the Hackney 
Horse Show and shown under his name; of the shire horses the most prominent are 
Revival and Pendley Champion, shown also by him and having enjoyed a wonderful 
record in this country prior to exportation. Among the imported shorthorn bulls 
are His Majesty, Golden Arrow, Overstone, British Ideal, Bletchley Storm, Brandsby’s 
Aristocrat 4th, Swinton Rosicrucian, Garbity Golden Victor, and Brandsby’s Undine 
King. To enumerate all the prizes won by the descendants of these animals would 
be well-nigh impossible ; it will suffice to state that at the Palermo Annual Show, 
during the last twenty years, Don Miguel has won the following prizes: twenty-two 


nd twenty thousand Lincoln sheep, derived from the very 


SENOR MARTINEZ DE HOZ 


championships, eight reserved championships, thirteen group prizes, eighty-nine first 
and sixty-four second awards, and sixty-three cups and special prizes. - 

His estancia at ‘“‘ Chapadmalal”’ hag been thus described : ‘ Situated as it igs 
on the Atlantic seaboard, it possesses a more varied range of picturesque scenery than 
if it were further inland. The park itself is, perhaps, more English than are the majority 
of such establishments in this country ; but this is clearly accounted nee by the long 
residence of its owner in England. The stallion boxes Aiges ely Suggest English archi- 
tecture, while the estancia house itself might be taken 1 si pe tn 
by anyone who had travelled in the Midlands. In this respect, pe1 re lapadmala 
would essentially appeal to a Briton. Lovely in the extreme, the y ell-kept grounds 
and lawns of the park offer a most pleasing prospect to the we lle be the interior 
boasts all that is up to date and comfortable. . ae ae a some places, 
flat in others, well wooded and watered, the estate of . Be ee ae make glad 
the heart of any man, be he Argentine, British, American, o1 Colonial. ¥. 

In 1913 Senor Martinez de Hoz bought the a Witte Coat ee W Hea 
Craganour, to head his new stud at ‘‘Chapadmalal.”” With great care and perseverance 
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he has got together one of the best, if not the best batch of thoroughbred mares in 
that country, most by great winners and all with the most distinguished of pedigrees. 
Botatogo, the best horse that ever ran on the Argentine turf, stood till his quite recent 
death at ‘‘ Chapadmalal.”’ During the last five years its produce has thrice won the 
Argentine Derby, twice the Two Thousand Guineas, and twice also the One Thousand 
Guineas, if we may call them so, as well as many other important races. 

In England Senor Martinez de Hoz is one of the best-known coaching men of the 
day, and his well-appointed coach, with its team of Argentine hackneys bred on his 
estancia, is one of the features of such gatherings as Olympia and Richmond. For 
some time he ran his own coach between London and Guildford, where his hackneys 
proved their worth by the sterling work done. 

He is a member of the Jockey Club Rooms and St. James’s Club, besides the 
coaching clubs. 


MAJOR FRANCIS FRANCIS 

Major Francis Francis is the eldest son of the well-known sportsman and angling 
author, Mr. Francis Francis, whose name appears in an earlier section of this work. 
Major Francis Francis, therefore, inherited his tastes for sport and adventure. 

During the Turco-Russian war of 1877 he volunteered upon the Turkish side. 
When the Polish Legion which he had joined broke up, he remained at the front as 
correspondent of the Times. In this capacity he saw plenty of fighting and was present 
at the battle of Taskessan, when over a third of (Valentine) Baker Pasha’s force was 
killed in covering the retreat of Thakir Pasha’s army. An interesting account of this 
fight occurs in the later editions of Burnaby’s “ Ride through Asia Minor,” from which 
we learn that Mr. Francis Francis stayed behind under a heavy fire to help Burnaby 
out of an awkward position. From Taskessan Mr. Francis rode for nearly forty-eight 
hours without rest to carry the news of Thakir’s escape to Phillippopolis. 

As Times correspondent Mr. Francis went through the Zulu campaign, being 
present at the battle of Ginghiuloro, the relief of Echowe, and the battle of Ulundi. 
From this fight he had another long and lonely ride with a Basuto guide through Zululand 
to the Natal frontier. 

Leaving Natal, he went round the world with Sir Thomas Hesketh in the yacht 
Lancashire Witch. The first Transvaal war found Mr. Francis again on his way to 
South Africa as correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. During the last Transvaal war 
he joined the first detachment of Yeomanry, and went out as orderly to Lord Chesham. 
Receiving a commission in the 10th I.Y., he saw a good deal of fighting under Lord 
Methuen. 

In the Turco-Italian war he was for several months with his old friends, the Turks, 
in Tripoli. 

Formerly a keen athlete, Mr. Francis won the Queensberry Middle- Weight Boxing 
Championship, and was second for the Heavy-Weights. He is fond of all sport, has 
travelled widely, is a good linguist, and has produced various novels, books of travel, 
and political brochures. At one time there were few better-known teams in Town 
than his brown cobs, beautifully matched, and the clean-bred chestnuts which he drove 
in the first Marathon race to Olympia. 

In the January election of 1910, Mr. Francis contested the Radical stronghold of 
Mid-Derbyshire. In December, 1910, he also contested Hoxton, but though his frank 
speech and sportsmanlike methods made him friends even among his opponents, the 
Radical majority in each constituency was too strong for him. 

At the beginning of the European war, he rejoined the Yeomanry. Finding, how- 
ever, that men of his age were not to be sent out of England, he became a King’s 
messenger, and carried the Silver Greyhound until after the armistice. 
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MR. JOHN W. HARVIE 

Mr. John W. Harvie, of Kingsmead, Bidston, Cheshire, son of the late John Harvie, 
of Newton-le- Willows, Was born in 1864, Though physically somewhat handicapped 
and prevented from taking active part in field sports, Mr. Harvie has always been 
intensely interested in everything appertaining to horses, and in the old-time sport of 
coaching he has found means of gratifying his ambitions. 

It was in 1903 that he set up his first road-team and made the first of a series of 
prolonged coaching tours in this country ; thereafter, for some five or six years, Mr. Harvie 
continued to drive his own coach for many hundreds of miles each summer, keeping 
up this custom until the vear 1909, By this means he has acquired many happy memories 
of driving tours in Devonshire, the West of England, and in North Wales with his friends. 

Mr. Harvie’s opening appearance as a competitor in the Coaching Marathon was 


MR. JOHN W. HARVIE 


in 1909 and, admittedly a humble disciple in this particular branch of the art, he could 
hardly expect to rival such distinguished past masters as were then in their prime— 
Judge Moore and Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt. It was in this season that the former accom- 
plished a record in bringing his magnificent team from Bushey Park to Olympia in 
thirty-eight minutes. . TA 
Improvement came with experience, and Mr. Harvie first received recognition in 
the Coaching Marathon in June, 1911, when the drive was from Hyde Park to Richmond ; 
his well-bred bay team (all by Polonius) which he had bought from Mr. Burdett Coutts, 
was reserve to Judge Moore (1), Senor Martinez de Hoz (2), and Mr. Craig McKerrow 
(3), in the Park Team section. . 
Mr. Harvie has a vivid recollection of his fortunes in the 1912 Marathon, for his 
team was distinctly a handful and gave him a rough passage; their luckless driver 
; % J \O . S oa a ‘ 7a 16 ! ral a 
got cramp, and finished up, fairly paralysed, in a flower bed at Olympia! He succeeded, 
however, in duly reaching his objective. 
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He presented the identical team for the 1913 Marathon at Olympia; the drive was 
not simply a more satisfactory one, but it had a more fortunate ending in every respect, 
the team being ‘* commended.” Mr. J. W. Harvie’s efforts in 1914 reaffirmed the 
story of Bruce and the spider, and he had the pleasure, at length, of handling a capital 
road team of splendid goers, a truly ‘ level’ quartette, perfectly-mannered, moving 
smoothly, and qualified to hold their own in any company. Hight road coaches, including 
Lord Leconfield’s Old Times, and Mr. Vanderbilt’s Venture and about nine Park teams 
started from Hyde Park; Mr. Harvie’s bays, active, sharp-set, and handy, soon took 
the lead and were the first to turn into the Old Deer Park, Richmond. Had pace alone 
been the test, he would have taken premier place for, though starting eleventh, his 
Chester to Shrewsbury coach was earliest to reach the show ground. In the final result, 
Mr. Harvie’s team was placed third to Lord Leconfield and Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt. 


& 


COACHING MARATHON, JUNE, 1912 
Mr. J. W. Harvie’s private drag leaving the Magazine, Hyde Park, 
en route for the Richmond Show Ground 


A week previously Mr. Harvie’s Park Team had been commended in the Coaching 
Marathon from Hyde Park to Olympia. 

The photographs which Mr. Harvie has courteously loaned for reproduction here 
will be studied with interest by all lovers of the art of Coaching ; the illustration showing 
his coach leaving Hyde Park is really a picture. 

In more recent years Mr. Harvie has taken an active interest in the Turf, and in 
the breeding of bloodstock. His racing string is with H. L. Cottrill of Lambourn, and 
he has several young mares at his stud farm at Woodchurch, Cheshire. 

Mr. Harvie has had a moderate amount of success both in flat acing and under 
National Hunt Rules. Amongst other good horses owned by Mr. Harvie mention should 
be made of Bidston, Old Gold, Turakina, Nadine, Skager Rack, Cumberland, and 
Volunteer. 

Mr. Harvie’s racing colours are flame. 
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MR. J. W. HARVIE’S TEAM COMING ON TO THE SHOW GROUND AT RICHMOND 
IN THE COACHING MARATHON, JUNE, 1911 


MR. J. W. HARVIE’S CHESTER TO SHREWSBURY COACH COMING ON TO THE SHOW 
GROUND AT RICHMOND IN THE COACHING MARATHON, JUNE, 1914 
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LORD KNARESBOROUGH 

Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, D.L., J.P., second Baron Knaresborough, was 
born in 1845. 

At Eton he was two years Whip, and for one season Master of the Beagles, played 
the usual games, and was a useful runner. 

Proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, he hunted with the Drag and several 
neighbouring packs. As a hurdler, Lord Knaresborough represented his university 
against Oxford, and ran second in the Amateur Athletic Championship (hurdles) at 
Lillie Bridge in 1867. | 

In the ’seventies his lordship was often out with the Quorn, Cottesmore, and Belvoir 
packs, hunting from Melton Mowbray. At this period he rode in a fair number of point- 
to-point races. In his later years, Lord Knaresborough usually hunted with the York 
and Ainsty, or the Bramham Moor. 


LORD KNARESBOROUGH 


A member of the Four-in-hand and the Coaching Clubs for many years, his 
lordship used to run one or more teams in London and was a well-known figure in the 
coaching world. 

Shooting of various kinds has always appealed to Lord IKknaresborough, and he 
was constantly at Hurlingham during the time when pigeon-shooting took precedence 
there of polo, and more than one stake and trophy fell to him. As a big game hunter, 
Lord Knaresborough secured some good heads in India and Assam during several 
visits in the ’eighties. 

Skating, golf, and fishing are other sporting pursuits which Lord Knaresborough 
has gained enjoyment from. 

He was Unionist Member for the Knaresborough Division (1880), for the Brigg 
Division (1885), and for fourteen years represented the Handsworth Division. 

He resides at 57, Prince’s Gate, S.W., his clubs being Brooks’s, the Turf, and the 
Marlborough. 
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MR. H. P. MUNDEY 


Mr. H. P. Mundey, of 7 3, Linden Gardens, W., has taken a prolonged interest 
in private and road coaching, and is a member of the Coaching Club. In the eighties 
he was associated with James Selby, frequently driving the Old Times to Virginia Water 
in summer and to Oatlands Park in winter. During the winter season of 1886-1887 
Mr. Mundey drove the coach to Brighton. 

He was a subscriber to and part-proprietor of the Perseverance, which ran to Dorking 
from 1884 to 1887, and in 1883 as an afternoon coach to Hampton Court. 

At different times a number of show ring trophies have been awarded to 
Mr. Mundey. 

For twenty-five successive years he drove his coach to Sandown, abandoning this 
custom only when the presence of such numbers of motor-cars spoiled the pleasure of 
road driving. 


MISS ELLA S. ROSS 


MISS ELLA 8S. ROSS . . Aree |. 
Miss Hla S. Ross, whose home is in Cheshire, has been prominent in the show ring 
during the last twenty years. | oe e: ; 
From girlhood Miss Ross has been deeply interested in driving and riding, an 
for a considerable period she had a large stud at Sale, Cheshire, where she gave personal 
attention to the training of her horses. These she usually bought as youngsters and 
a 3) Bere 
made ”’ them herself. 
ibi showi ally, and also in Dublin. It 
Miss Ross started as an exhibitor in 1900, showing locally, and al on : 
was there, the following year, that her successes included Singles, Pair, Tandem, an 
Si ) Z ‘a as 5 . . . . . 
i i st series of prizes. 
Championship—an encouraging and striking series of pl sods cand Aeon 
She showed a team for the first time at Richmond in 1904, an . : ae i 
team both there and at the Royal Show that year. In 1904 also, her well-known os 
IOC e E i 4 : 
of blacks was taken to America and came out eighth on the lst, a creditable record, for 
o c J b cup c / oh 
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it must be borne in mind that some competitors had as many as twenty horses entered, 
and Miss Ross not more than her four. 

Between 1900 and 1914 Miss Ross exhibited widely and met with a good measure 
of suecess. She carried off at least a hundred cups in that period, these being gained in 
the British Isles, in Holland, and in the United States. Perhaps the most interesting 
memento among her collection is a special medal presented to her by the Queen Mother 
on the occasion of her first showing horses at the Hague. 

Since 1914 Miss Ella Ross has parted with many of her horses, and has given up 
her active connection with coaching. Her interest in horses, driving, and the show ring 
is unabated, and, though it seems unlikely that she will go in for a team again, her 
reappearance in the ring may be expected. 

Miss Ella Ross has recently come to reside in the South of England. 


SIR JAMES ROLL, BART. 

Sir James Roll, Ist Baronet, son of the late Nathaniel Roll, was born in 1846. 

Educated privately, he entered the service of the Pearl Assurance Company when 
in his early twenties, and remained for fifty years in its employ till his retirement from 
the chairmanship in 1916. 

He is prominently connected with many of the ancient City of London Companies 
(Horners’, Paviors’, Spectacle Makers’, ete.) and is a leading Freemason. Sir James 
was Sheriff of the City of London in 1909-1910, and Lord Mayor, 1920-1921. 

Sir James Roll has long been prime mover in and president of the Pickwick Coaching 
Club, his Dickensian soubriquet being ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick.’ He is keenly interested in 
coaching as a hobby. 


LORD ROUNDWAY 

Charles Edward Hungerford Atholl Colston, J.P., D.L., 1st Baron Roundway, 
only surviving son of the late Edward Colston, of Roundway Park, was born in 1854. 

For many years Lord Roundway was one of the most prominent figures in the 
world of coaching, and when in his earliest teens drove a team to his preparatory school 
and journeyed to Eton in the same fashion several times, while every vacation saw him 
with the reins in his hands on every possible occasion. At Eton his Lordship was 
whipper-in to the Beagles and gained his place in the rifle team. 

Going on to Christ Church his chief sporting recreation was fox-hunting, and he 
was pretty regularly seen with the Heythrop, South Oxfordshire, and the University 
Drag. 

On leaving Oxford Lord Roundway did a considerable amount of travelling, visiting 
the U.S.A., Canada, and, shortly afterwards, Spain and other countries. 

His entrance into active politics was in 1885 when, standing in the Conservative 
interest for North Bristol, he was defeated by the Rt. Hon. Lewis Fry. However, 
seven years later he was elected for the Thornbury Division of Gloucestershire and 
continued as its representative until 1906. 

County interests have occupied much of his Lordship’s attention. He has, since 
its inception, been an active member of the Wilts County Council. He was a keen 
supporter of the Territorial movement, and for several years commanded the 2nd 
V.B. Wilts Regiment. 

Elected a member of the Coaching Club while still at college, he served many terms 
of office on its committee, and was also associated with the Four-in-hand Club as a 
member of the Committee. 

Lord Roundway gained his first suecess as an exhibitor at the first International 
Horse Show at Olympia, defeating the late A. G. Vanderbilt and other American 
competitors. Stimulated by the idea that an English team could do what our American 
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Gousins had done, and better the doing even, Lord Roundway assiduously worked up 
a team by extensive coaching tours, and has met with Many successes at Olympia. 

In 1910, Lord Kiells, a three-year-old, took first prize in the Novice class, and 
Chieftain and Chatteris were fine performers. Looking back on the various coach horses 
he has owned, Lord Roundway gives pride of place to Lord Kiells as a lovely leader 
with wonderful manners. Cherub was another fine and successful winner. Lord Roundwav 
has always felt a preference for very dark browns, combining weight, quality, pace, and 
action. 

It may here be interpolated that our sporting sovereign, King Edward VII, visited 
Devizes ; he was at that time, 1893, Prince of Wales. The Prince appreciated the 
special attention paid to him by Lord Roundway, who received him with a team of his 
own with postillions. 


LORD ROUNDWAY’S COACH AND TEAM AWARDED FIRST PRIZE FOR PARK TEAMS AT 
THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL SHOW, 1907 


From the painting by Lynwood Palmer 


Coaching interest continues in Lord Roundway’s family, for his son, Colonel Hon. 
Edward Murray Colston, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., has kept up the coaching tradition 
to the third generation. 

Although the road oceupies pride of place in Lord Roundway’s sport career, it 
must not be forgotten that he is one of the senior members of the Duke of Beaufort?s 
Hunt, and the Roundway Harriers (19-inch harriers) were established by his Lordship 
in 1897. The country had previously been hunted by Mr. Tugwell and later by 
Captain Spicer, of Spye Park. Lord Roundway gave most careful attention to the 
breeding side and drafted in blood from the pick of English harrier packs. In 1911 
the North Montgomery pack was taken over, the standard of height being raised from 
175 to 19 inches. This pack is Lord Roundway’s property and his son has usually 
acted as huntsman. <A fine sporting pack, suecesses at Peterborough and elsewhere, 
as well as sales to other harrier packs, have marked out the Roundway Harriers as 
worthy of special note. 

Lord Roundway resides at Roundway Park, Devizes; his clubs are Arthur’s and 


the Carlton. 
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CAPTAIN THE HON. GEORGE SAVILE 
Captain the Hon. George Savile, third son of the 4th Harl of Mexborough, was 
born in 1871. 

At Eton he was a “ wet bob,” and while at Cambridge was most closely identified 
with fox-hunting, usually being seen with the Cambridgeshire and Fitzwilliam hounds. 
Since then his hunting has chiefly been done with the Badsworth and Bramham Moor ; 
he is fond of breaking-in horses and trains most of his coach horses. 

Captain Savile has always been a keen game shot, and has also travelled in Abyssinia 
and the East, though he has not done much big game shooting. 

He played a certain amount of polo at Cambridge, has bred ponies, is on the Couneil 
of the National Polo Pony Society, and is President of the Arab Horse Society. 

During his residence in Thames Ditton, Captain Savile has actively interested 
himself in coaching, and has always had a marked penchant for tandem-driving. 

He drove the Age on the Oxford road for several seasons, taking the reins in 
Winter as well as summer. As a practical man, he prefers to turn out a good working 
team rather than merely a polished show ring team. 

He served in France in 1915 with the Remount Department and was Translator to 
G.H.Q., Intelligence, in Italy in 1915. 

Captain Savile resides at Thames Ditton, and has another residence at Hawnby, 
Yorks. 

His clubs are the Bachelors’ and the Travellers’, and he is also a member of the 
Coaching Club. 


THE LATE SIR GUILLUM SCOTT 

Born in 1842, the son of Mr. Arthur Scott, of the India Office, Sir Guillum Scott 
was educated at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, and at an early age obtained 
an appointment under the Honourable East India Company. In 1858 the Company 
ceased to exist, the administration of India being taken over by the Crown; Sir Guillum 
thus becarme a member of the Civil Service and, at the time of his retirement, was the 
last of the old Company’s servants remaining on the active list. 

He will long be remembered for the active part he took in promoting the coaching 
revival. Hndeavours to run coaches on various roads had been made in the sixties, 
the then Duke of Beaufort, Lord Henry Thynne, Mr. Chandos-Pole, Captain Haworth, 
and a tew others being the moving spirits. These gentlemen started a subscription 
coach, the Old Times, to run from London to Brighton. The venture was not a success 
financially, principally because it was not conducted with due regard to the business 
aspect of the undertaking ; nevertheless, it was continued for two or three years, until 
1869, when Mr. Scott (as he was then) came on the scene. He had always taken a keen 
interest in ‘* the road,” its history and everything pertaining thereto, and had naturally 
watched with sympathy the endeavours of the small band of enthusiasts to revive the 
glories of coaching. 

Among those who in 1869 were interesting themselves in the movement were 
Lord Londesborough, Colonel Stracey Clitherow, Mr. Chandos-Pole, Mr. Chandos-Pole- 
Gell, and Mr. Meek, and it was suggested that the subject of this biography should be 
asked to assume the office of honorary secretary to the syndicate ; the invitation was 
given and accepted, and from this date the business assumed a new complexion. The 
following is taken from the late Mr. W. C. A. Blew’s contribution to the Badminton 
volume on “ Driving ”’ :— 

‘In 1869 the proprietors were fortunate enough to secure as honorary secretary 
Mr. Arthur Guillum Scott, of the India Office, who freely advertised the coach, and 
brought to bear upon its welfare untiring energy, perseverance, and great judgment. 
Bverybody knew about the Brighton coach now ; handbills and posters were encountered 
everywhere ; cards setting forth the hours and places of its arrival and departure found 
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their way to the chief Continental hotels, and to go to Brighton by road was soon the 
proper thing to do; so the speculation prospered and the horses found their loads much 
heavier than did those which drew Mr. Chandos-Pole’s coach in the winter of 1867-68.” 

The result of this successful Management was to give Mr. Scott a prominent place 
in ““ Road” councils. He was consulted when any new project was mooted, and his 
volce was very generally the one which decided its fate. 

To give details of Mr. Scott’s work in this connection would, as a matter of fact, 
be to trace the whole history of the ‘ coaching revival.” It is not too much to Say 
that he did more to make it a success than any other man who bore part of it. 

Always interested in horseflesh, the Cart Horse Parade owes much to his help and 
Sympathy. This parade, which has for a good many years now been a public institution 


THE LATE SIR GUILLUM SCOTT 


in London on Whit Monday, was an undertaking which made special appeal to him. 
A genuine lover of animals, he was always aN XLOUS to do anything in his pow to pales 
better treatment for them. The aim of the Cart Horse Parade being to Impror e the 
general condition and treatment of London cart horses, and to encourage drivers to 
take a humane interest in their charges, Sir Guillum naturally entered into the work 
with enthusiasm. ee 
The same humane feeling made him a valuable supporter of other Deano 
for the prevention of cruelty to and the alleviation of suffering fied ee I or 
twenty vears he was an active member of the Council of the Royal Society ms Prey oe 
ot Cruelty to Animals, and jn 1901 was elected chairman oe treasurer. For many years 
he was chairman, trustee, and treasurer of the Dogs’ Home, le as and this 
institution also owes much to his sagacity and judicious guidance. Hlected a ae 
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of the Committee of Management in 1889, he became chairman on the death of 
Sir George Measom in 1900. Tle was most assiduous in his duties and took the keenest 
possible interest in the Home. He was also much interested in the Home of Rest for 
Horses. 

The honour of knighthood was conferred upon Sir Guillum in 1908, in recognition 
of the fifty years’ good service to the Government of India, but his name will perhaps 
be remembered less as a valuable public servant than as one who in his private capacity 
did so much for the various movements with which he identified himself. THis death, at 
the comparatively early age of 67, deprived his numerous friends of one whose wisdom, 
kindliness, courtesy, and tact, made him an invaluable ally in any cause. 

Sir Guillum married in 1873 Harriet, daughter of the late James Hunt. and had 
nine children, five sons and four daughters, of whom six. three sons and three daughters, 
survive him. 


SIR EDWARD STERN, BART. 


Sih HDWARD STERN, BART., D.L. 

Sir Edward D. Stern, son of the late Viscount de Stern, is head of the firm of Messrs. 
Stern Brothers, of Capel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

He was educated at King’s College School, London, and is a graduate (B.A.) of 
London University and Fellow of King’s College, London. 

Recreation in connection with sport has been largely found by Sir Edward in fox- 
hunting, and in driving and coaching. He has hunted with the Garth for many years, 
and bred several of his own mounts. 

Sir dward started driving a coach as far back as 1893, and, save for the war 
years, he has handled his teams season after season with great regularity, turning up 
at Richmond and Olympia whenever possible, and often being well placed in the awards 
for various driving and exhibition events. THe has always had a partiality for blue 
roans, and his team (which, by the way, includes dam and daughter) gained first place 
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at the Royal Counties Show at Guildford in J une, 1921, and first at Olympia, and second 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Cambridge. 

One of the oldest members of the Coaching Club, Sir Edward has always been 
extremely keen on keeping it going, and has served on the Committee for some years. 
He is also a member of the Four-in-hand Club. 

He drove a public coach for several years. This, Sir Edward considers, is the 
best way of learning to drive, as there are several teams and time has to be kept. He 
was always most anxious to get a tip from passengers, but was told by a lady that he 
hever would get one as long as he had a moustache! Passengers ask all sorts of 
questions, and it puzzles them how one judges whether it is possible to get through 
traffic ; of course there is a trick in that as every coaching man knows. 

Sir Edward served in the Yeomanry for twenty years, 1s Major, the Royal 
Berkshire Yeomanry, and is Hon. Lieut.-Colonel, 1st East Surrey Volunteers. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SPICER 


From the painting by Sargent, R.A, 


CARTAN J. ike Siei@nik | ae 
Captain John Edmund Philip Spicer, eldest son of the late Major J. W. G. Spicer, 
of Spye Park, Chippenham, was born in 1850. Educated at Eton, he took part in all 
athletic sports, winning the lower boy mile (1865) and high jump, and being placed 
in the school steeplechase. | | | | 
In 1869 Captain Spicer entered the 1st Life Guards, in which regiment he served 
j p r qaroror ‘ ~ a . : » VE & 
for seventeen years. In 1888 he married Lady Margaret M., daughter of the ae - 
y, x Ay c \£ = oh in fot an are f R “t, 5 
Westmorland, and has five sons, all of whom, like their father, are fond of spor 1€ 
eldest is in the 1st Life Guards and the two next in the 12th Lancers. | 
Captain Spicer was playing polo when the game as in its elementary Stages t 
this country, and he kept up his play during most of his Army career, which closed 
in 1886. 
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Captain Spicer’s interest in coaching has extended from his boyhood days, and his 
residence is packed with a most fascinating collection of trophies appertaining to the 
Sport. Waybills, tokens, harness, prints, whips, and coaches, including one of the 
original Taglioni coaches, which was put on the road from London to Windsor in 1837 
by the Earl of Chesterfield and Count Bathyany—nowhere in the country can anything 
rivalling the coaching relics be found such as are housed at Spve Park. 

Captain Spicer has run coaches on some of the principal roads in the West of 
England. He was partner with Mr. Hl. Bailey in his London to Windsor coaching 
venture, and, with Captain Hamilton, ran the Nimrod, a London to Brighton coach, for 
some time. For several years, assisted by Alfred Waller, Captain Spicer carried on 
a coach service between Bath and Marlborough, also between Devizes and Bath, and 
for two or three years a winter coach between Chippenham, Bath, and Bristol. 

In 1888 Captain Spicer, at the request of the late Duke of Beaufort, took over 
part of his country, which he hunted two days a week for seven years at his own 
expense, his professional huntsman being Tom Morgan. Captain Spicer had at the 
Same time a pack of harriers with which he hunted the surrounding country two days 
a week, 

Evidence of his tremendous energy during the late ’eighties and early nineties 
may be gathered from the fact that very often a single week saw Captain Spicer hunting 
two days with his own foxhounds, hunting his own harriers two days, and on two further 
days driving his road coach ! 

In the wonderful ‘‘ Parade of Old Historic Carriages ”’ originized for the International 
Horse Show, Olympia, in June, 1920, Captain Spicer provided the harness for the 
Holyhead and London Mail Coach team, for the Devonport and London Mail Coach 
team, for the Commodore (Pickwick) Rochester and London Stage Coaches, and the 
actual “ seven spring Tilbury Gig ” which figured in the parade. 

Fox-hunting, harriers, shooting, and coaching have been among the forms of sport 
most keenly followed by Captain Spicer. 

He is Lord of the Manor of Bromham and Chittoe, and resides at Spye Park, 
Chippenham. 
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Public Schools’ Cup, Winners of, 36. 


Rasy, Mr. Victor, 265. 

Rajpipla, Maharaja of, 266. 

Ranelagh Club, 15, 48. 

Ranelagh King’s Coronation Cup, 51, 

Ranelagh Open Challenge Cup, Winners 
of, 34. 

Ranelagh Subalterns’ Tournament, 52. 

Rawlinson, ‘‘ Toby,” 95. 

Read, Mr. R. J., 267. 
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Regimental Polo, 93, 139, 193. 

Regimental Polo Clubs, Management of, 
108, 

Rich, The Brothers, 212, 268. 

Riley-Smith, Mr. W., 269. 

Rimington, Sir Michael, 83, 139. 

Ritson, Colonel R. G., 212. 

Roehampton Club, 53. 

Roehampton Cup, Winners of, 34. 

Royden, Sir Thomas, 270. 

Rugby Polo Club, 16, 111 ; Tournaments, 
115; Rugby Team, 47. 

Rules, first, 44. 

Rules, revised, 22. 

Rules of A.I.P.C., 74. 

Rules of Silchar Polo Club, 9. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace, 270. 


St. Germans, Earl of, 273. 

St. Quintin, Colonel T. A., 11, 177. 

Samman, Mr. Harry, 272. 

Santona, Duke of, 274. 

Sassoon, Sir Philip, 275. 

Schroeders, Baron, 283. 

Schwind, Mr. Harold, 278. 

Sherer, Lieut. Joe, 8. 

Silchar Polo Club, 7 ; original rules, 9. 

Singh, Hira, 198. 

Singh, Maharaja Sir Sajjan, 276. 

Sligo, Marquess of, 279. 

Smythe, Sir Walter, 13. 

Social Clubs’ Cup, 48. 

South Africa, The game in, 
195. 

Spain, H.M. The King of, 26, 215. 

Stoddard, Mr. Louis E., 282. 

Strokes, Definition of, 100. 

Sussex County Team, 46. 

Sutherland, Duke of, 285. 


Tactics at polo, 118, 164. 
Taunton Vale Polo Club, 68. 
Tomkinson, Colonel H. A., 212. 
Toulston Polo Club, 68. 
Tournaments, Continental, 206. 
Tournament Records, 30. 
Traill, Mr. G. F., 287. 

Traill, J. and J. A. E., 88, 286. 
Training and Organization, 93. 
Training of ponies, 102, 143. 
Tredegar Park Polo Club, 68. 


VAUGHAN, General John, 212, 288. 
Verdun Challenge Cup, 52. 
Villavieja, Marquis de, 25, 289. 


Watzs, Prince of, 216. 

War, Players killed in the, 21. 
Warwickshire Polo Club, 69. 
Waterbury, J. M. and L., 149. 
Watson, John, 19, 46, 75, 140, 
Wellington Polo Club, 69. 
Wembley Park Polo Club, 58. 
Westminster, Duke of, 119. 

West Suffolk Polo Club, 70. 
Whitney, H. P., 150. 

Whitney Cup, 48. 

Wignall, Mr. F. W., 290. 

Wild Horse Ranch Team, 24, 278. 
Wilson, Captain Herbert H., 290. 
Wimborne, Viscount, 291. 
Wodehouse, Lord, 212, 291, 
Worcester Park Polo Club, 59. 
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ACCIDENT To Coacuns, 314, 383. 
‘ Accommodation *’ Coaches, 323. 
Alexander, Israel, 322. 

America, Coaching in, 389. 
American Coaching Men, 337. 
Angel, Mr. “ Cherry,” 328, 338. 


Banks, J., 329. 

Barron, Mr. W. A., 331, 346, 397. 

Barrymore, Earl of, 322. 

Beaufort, 7th Duke of, 322, 336. 

Bective, Earl of, 328. 

Bensington Driving Club, 318, BHO Glas 

Blyth, Mr. Carleton, 329, 339. 

Books and Journals— 
“ Britannia,’ 299, 358: ‘‘ Down the 
Road,’ 315; “ Flying Inn ” (Chester- 
ton), 800; Gentleman’s Magazine, 302 ; 
» Itinerary,” 297; “ Life of a Sports- 
man,” 307; ‘‘ Mercurius Politicus,”’ 
295; Railway Times, 314; “State 
of England” (1685), 302; “ Survey 
of London,”’ 297. 

Brocklebank, Miss A. Sylvia, 354, 400. 

Brodhurst- Hill, Miss, 354. 

Budgett, Mr. Richard, 401. 


CABRIOLET, 299. 

Chaplin, William, 313, 322. 

Clark, George, 369. 

Clitherow, Colonel Stracey, 329, 364. 

Coaching Celebrities, 395. 

Coaching Club, Foundation of, 337. 

Coaches, Construction of, 322, 352. 

Coaches, Fourteenth century, 296. 

Coach-horses, Past and present types, 349. 

Coachmen, Types of, 317. 

Coaches, Names of : 
Age, 340, 414; Albion, 319; Beaufort 
Hunt, 374 ; Cambridge Telegraph, 378 ; 
Caravan (1750), 362 ; Comet, 340 ; Defi- 
ance, 329, 339 ; Duke of Beaufort, 322 ; 
Hxeter Fast Coach, 359; Exeter Flying 
Stage, 359; Huxeter Fly, 358; Hxeter 
Telegraph, 358 ; Flying Waggon (1750), 


362; Gee-ho (1737), 362; Highflyer, 
367; Hirondelle, 341; Lynn Union, 
378; Magnet, 343, 377; Manchester 


Defiance, 373; Manchester Telegraph, 
373; New Times, 331, 402; Nimrod, 
341, 418; Norfolk Hero, 378; Old 
Berkeley, 347; Old Times, 331, 338, 
414; Perseverance, 346, 411: Prince 
of Wales, 318; Quicksilver, 314; Red 


Rover, 342, 373; Regent, 315; Regu- 
lator, 373; Rocket, 338; Rockmarge, 
345 ; Royal Defiance, 373; Sporting 


Times, 343; Star of Cambridge, 378 ; 


Taghoni, 353; Tally-ho, 324, 365; 
Tantivy, 322, 346; Telegraph, 322, 


COACHING 


373; Venture, 331 ; Vigilant, 331; 
Viking, 331; Vivid, 332 ; Wonder, 
322, 364; York House, 374. 

Coach Roads of England, 355. 

Colston, Mr. Edward, 346. 

Cotton, Sir St. Vincent, 322. 

Cross, Thomas, 378. 

Cuninghame, Colonel J. A. S., 403. 

Curzon, Lady, 354. 


DE Hoz, Sefior Martinez, 344, 404. 
de Koch, Mr. Van, 345. 

Description of modern coaches, 352. 
Dick, Captain Quintin, 404. 
Dickens, Charles, 327, 377. 
Douglas, Lady James, 354. 


EarLy History, 295. 
Karly period coaches, Description of, 
297, 306. 


Famous Inns, Lonpon : 
 Bolt-in-Tun,” 328 ; “Bell and 
Crown,’ 327; “‘ Blossoms,”’ 322 ; “ Bull,” 
300, 324; ‘ Bull and Mouth,” 335; 
“ George,” 357; ‘‘ Golden Cross,”’ 313, 
328; “ Hatchett’s,” 329: “La Belle 
Sauvage,” 324; “Old Bell,’ 357 : 
“ Rose,” 358 ; ‘‘ Saracen’s Head,” 328, 
365 ; “Swan with Two Necks,” 328 ; 
“White Horse,’ 367; “‘ White Horse 
Cellars,’ 329, 338. 

Famous Inns, Country : 
Bell 368 Castles O74. George,” 
368 ; ‘‘ Hen and Chickens,”’ 364 ; ‘“‘ Hest 
Bank Hotel,” 382; “Lion,” 362; 
“ Norman Cross,’ 368; ‘Old Ship,” 
331, 339; “ Pelican,’ 374; ‘‘ Raven 
and Bell,” 362; “‘ Three Tuns,”’ 369. 

Faulconer, Mr. Rudston, 348. 

First licensed coaches, 298. 

“ Flying” coaches, 309. 

Four-in-hand Club, Foundation of, 336. 

Fownes, E. K., 329, 340. 

France, Coaching trips in, 391. 

Francis, Mr. Francis, 406. 

Frigate coaches, 308. 

Frisby, ““ Bob,” 348. 


GILLMAN, Mr. Walter, 346. 
Great North Road, 304, 366. 


Harvig, Mr. John W., 407. 
Hathorne, Colonel, 329. 
Haworth, Captain, 328. 
Hayward, Sam, 364. 

Herbert, Mr. Reginald, 330. 
Highway Acts (1555, 1835), 295. 
Highwaymen, 312. 
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Hoare, Mr. Charles, 329, 338. 
Hobson, Thomas, 300, 303. 

‘* Hobson’s Choice,” 301. 
Howlett, Mr. Edwin, 340. 
Hughes, Mr. P. Hamilton, 331. 
Hyde Park, Coach meets in, 337. 


To 


INAUGURATION oF Coacuinc ER 4, 295. 
Inauguration of Mail-coaches, 310. 
International Horse Show, 344. 
Ireland, Coaching in, 343. 


Jongs, C. Tyrwhitt, 322. 
KNARESBOROUGH, Lord, 410. 


LAWRENCE, Robert, 362. 

Lade, Sir John, 322. 

Lawrie, Captain, 328. 

Lockett, Mr. G. A., 348. 

London Mails, Annual parade, 316. 


MAaIL-coacuEs, 310, 368. 

Marathon Competitions, 345. 
Marlborough College, 374. 

Mechanical Carriages, 324. 

Mellish, Colonel, 322. 

Mills, Captain Bertram, 348. 

Morecambe Bay, Across the sands of, 379. 
Morritt, Captain W. J. S., 336. 

Mundey, Mr. H. P., 411. 


PauMeER, John, 310. 

Pepys, Mr., 298, 302. 
Pickfords, 301, 371. 

Pole, Mr. Chandos, 328, 338. 
Post Office Ma‘ls, 310. 


QUEEN ExizaBeru’s Coacuss, 296. 


COACHING 


RAILWAYS, COMMENCEMENT OF, 315, 324. 

Reynardson, Birch, 315, 337. 

Roads : 
Bath, 374; Brighton, 321, 338; Cam- 
bridge, 377; Chester, 360; Exeter, 
357; Glasgow, 371; Great North, 
366; Holyhead, 360; Manchester, 
371; Morecambe, 381 ; Norwich, 376 ; 
Oxford, 375, Portsmouth, 370; York, 
867. 

Roads, Legislation on, 296, 304, 366. 

Roll, Sir James, 412. 

Ross, Miss Ella S., 354, 411. 

Roundway, Lord, 346, 412. 


ST. MarrIns-LE-GRAND, 335. 
Sanderson, Mr. J. Souter, 343. 

Savile, Captain the Hon. George, 414. 
Scotland, Coaching in, 343. 

Scott, Sir Guillum, 414. 

Selby, James, 330, 339. 

Sherman, Edward, 322, 364. 

Speed of coaches, 306, 310, 329, 342, 367. 
Spicer, Captain John, 341, 417. 
Sportsmen take up coaching, 318, 338. 
Stage-waggons, Introduction of, 296. 
Steam Road Carriages, 324. 

Stern, Sir Edward, 416. 

Stevenson, Harry, 322. 

Strawbridge, Frederic H., 387. 


TURNPIKE Acts, 304, 366. 
VANDERBILT, Mr. A. G., 331, 344. 


Warp, Miss Elsie, 354. 

Ward, Charles, 340. 

Warde, John, 307, 318, 375. 

Wheels of extraordinary design, 304. 
White, Major-General Geoffrey, 348. 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord, 351. 
Worcester, Marquess of, 322. 
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